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Mr. WILLIAM BEDINGFIELD, 
AND 


Mr. Joun WaLLis. 


|| Beg leave, GENTLEMEN, to prefix your 
names to this little Treatiſe about Mo- 
ral Duties, which the wiſe AuTror of it 
thought fit to recommend to his own Son, 
and which has uſually been looked upon as 
one of the perfecteſt and compleateſt in 
its kind. It has altered its dreſs indeed 
ſince it came under my hands, and I am 
afraid, may have ſuffered very much by the 
alteration: however, as to the body and 
more ſubſtantial parts of it, I hope *tis 
ſtill the ſame, and worthy of that opini- 


on, which the Author hichſelt had of it, 


That it was a very good preſent, if made 


» ſuch uſe of, as the nature and importance 


its argument required. It was at firſt de- 
igned for a perſon in your circumſtances, 
A 2 a ſtudent 
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a ſtudent in an univerſity, a young gen- 
tleman -of great hopes, one trom whom 
his country did expect to receive benefit, 
and his friends no, ſmall comfort and ſa- 
tisfaction: I thought I could not do better 
therefore, after once I had reſolved to tranſ- 
late it into Engliſb, than dedicate it to you, 
who have ſo good a title to it, as well up- 
on this, as upon ſome other accounts. 
The honour and happineſs I have in be- 


ing appointed director of your ſtudies, 


the many favours and obligations I have 
received upon that account, together with 
a great many other inducements arifing 
from ſo cloſe and endearing a relation, al- 
moſt forced me to make this public ac- 
knowledgment. And I confefs I was deſi- 
rous myſelf of doing it, both that it might 
ſerve for a teſtimony of that value and 
eſteem which I have for you; and that 
I might oblige you by it in ſome mea- 
ſure, to read theſe precepts, when you 
are gone from under my care, which 
molt people in thoſe circumſtances are 
but too ready to forget. You will find 
here all the more uſeful parts of virtue 


ſo clearly ſet before you; the excellence 


and importance of it ſo judiciouſly en- 
larged upon; the neceſſity of it toward 
the procuring a reputation, toward the 

meeting 
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meeting with encouragement and ſuc- 
ce's in our undertakings, and, in a 
word, toward the: obtaining any tolera- 
ble degree of happineſs, in whatever 
ſtate of life, ſo abundantly made out; 
that I hardly know of any thing (relat- 
ing to mere morality) that could more 
fitly be recommended to perſons in your 
circumſtances, by one in mine, than this 
excellent Treatiſe. It is true, you have 
read it in its original language, and my 
requeſt to you is, that you would conti- 
nue to do ſo; the deſign of this tranſſa- 
tion being not to exclude, but to afhit 
the Latin: which if it may but do in 
any tolerable manner, ſo as to help to- 
ward the underſtanding of ſuch excel- 


lent rules of living, I have obtained my 
end. 


Such as it is GeNTLEMEN, I heartily 
preſent it to you; wiſhing that it may be 
in ſome meaſure ſerviceable to thoſe ends 
for which it was at firſt deſigned; and 
that all, but eſpecially men of eſtate and 
fortune, and ſuch as are likely to make 
ſome figure in the world, would be per- 


ſuaded to learn even from an heathen wri- 


ter, That there is no true profit or ad- 
vantage, no ſolid reputation or honour, 
A Y | and 
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and in ſhort, no real happineſs any where 
to be found, except in the practice of vir- 
tue and honeſty. I am, 
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HE Author of this Book is ſo well known, that 
it would be altogether needleſs to give any ac- 
count of him in this place: As for the book itſelf, 
it has always been looked upon as one of the moſt perfect 
preces of his writings, and one of the robleſt ſyſtems 
of Moral Precepts chat have ever been left us by the 
antient heathens; and not without reaſon: 'There 
appears all along in it ſo great a love and con- 
tern for virtue, which he recommends to his fon 
with all imaginable earneſtneſ:; ſo deep a ſenſe of 
the obligations to honeſty, and averſion for ever 

thing that is contrary to it; ſue" an admirable incli- 
nation for the virtues of plainneſs, truth and ſince- 
rity, and ſuch a generc1s contempt for all ſhuffling, 
mean, and under-hand dealings; ſuch piety towards 
his native country, and hearty concern for the cala- 
mities it groaned under, and withal fo much batred 
and deteſtation for thoſe men, who had been the 


cauſes of its misfortunes; and, in a word, ſo many. 


excellent rules of life, with reference to our duty 
either to God or men, and to thofe in their ſeveral 
capacities and relations, whether of kindred, friends, 
or benefactors, as have - juſtly recommended 1t to- 


. the eſteem of all the world, and given 1t the firſt 


place among the eminent and molt celebrated writings 

of this kind. The ſcope and defign of it in his own 

words is, To lay down fome directions and precepts 
A4 


a — e 


general and univerſal uſe; it is 
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of good living, according to which upon all occafions 
men ought to govern their lives and actions; ſo that 
whatever State of life a man is in, whether public 
or private, of governor or governed, of proſperity 
or adverſity, old age or youth, he will here find rules 
how he ought to demean himſelf in any of thoſe capa- 


cities; and will be told what that is, which the dig- 


nity and excellence of his own nature requires in re- 
gard to himſelf; and what the ſeveral forts of alli- 
ance or ſociety among men demand, in relation to 
other people: So that while other parts of learning 
and knowledge are moſt times confined either to certain 
ages, Certain times or certain places, this is of 

he our author ſays 
upon another ſubject) neceſſary for youth as well as 
old age; it direQs in proſperity as well as in ad- 
verſity; it is a delight to us at home, and a companion 
for us abroad; Pernadtat nobiſcum, peregrinatur, ruſti- 
catur. 

It was principally deſigned for the uſe of his own 
ſon, whom he had ſent to Athens for the benefit of 
ſtudy, while all things were in diſorder and confu- 
fion at Rome, after Pomyry's defeat in the Pharſalian 
field : But he tells us he has purpoſely framed it 
in ſuch a manner, as that it might be equally ſer- 
viceable to all other people. The time of its writing 
was after Czsar*s murder, when Mark AN TON 


and his adherents had got the power into their 


hands, and Cictro (as he complains at the begin- 
ning of the third book) was by wicked arms driven 
away from the city, and forced to betake hirfelf to 
his private retirements, At this time he thought to 
have gone to Athens to his ſon, and was accordingly 
on his journey, when he was called back again by the 
loud cries of his country, as he intimates in the con- 
cluſion of this diſcourſe, and explains more at large in 


the beginning of his firſt PAilippick. He returned 
to Rome upon this recal, but found things very diffe- 


rent from what he expected, when he came thither: 
hereupon he withdrew himſelf to his houſes in the 
country, reſolving to wait for ſome fitter opportu- 

nity 
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nity of being ſerviceable to the Republic. From this 
retirement he ſent theſe precepts in writing to his 
ſon, which he deſigned to have given him by word of 
mouth, had he arrived at Athens. The method he 
proceeds in is this which follows: After a ſhort diſ- 
courſe by way of Preface to his ſon, and fixing the 
right notion of the ſubject he is to treat about, he en- 
deavours to beget in him a love of honeſty, by repre- 
ſenting it as amiable and commendable in itſelf, and 
agreeable to the nature and reaſon of mankind, He 
divides it into four parts or general heads, prudence, 
juſtice, fortitude, and temperance, which are uſually 
called the four cardinal wirtues, and diſcourſes in or- 
der upon every one of them, with all their feveral ſpe- 
cies or branches, and the vices that ſtand in oppo- 
ſition to them. And this he does, not in a dry and 
ſcholaſtical manner, by inquiring nicely wherein the 
ſtrict nature of the ſeveral virtues conſiſts, and which 
of their oppoſite vices they are neareſt to, (which my 
Lord Bacon ſomewhere very ingeniouſly obſerves, is 
like a maſters ſetting a boy a copy to write after, with= 
out ever ſhewing him how he ſhould make his letters) 
but by laying down fuch rules under each of theſe 
heads as may direct men in the practice of the duties 
required of them. Afterwards he compares them with 
one another, and ſhews in what order they are to be 
performed by us: As juftice, for example, before 
fortitude, knowledge, &c. All theſe Virtues, when ta- 
ken together, make up the general notion of fkone/um ; 
and when taken ſeparately, are ſo many branches or 
diſtin members of it. | | h 

But ſeeing ſomething elſe beſide virtue or honeſty 
is neceſſarily requiſite, or at leaſt uſeful and convenient, 
for our well being here; ſuch as are the comforts 
and conveniencies of life, vis. Riches, glory, ho- 
nour, ſucceſs in buſineſs, Sc. which are all compre- 
hended under the notion of the word profit: There- 
fore in the Second book he endeavours to ſhew how 
theſe are to be obtained : and having made it appear, 
that all the advantage -_ enjoy, and the ewils 


$ they 


& 
; 
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they endure, are principally owing to men themſelves : 
From thence he infers, that the way whereby we 
may obtain the former, and avoid the /atter, is to 
procure the endeavours of nen on our fide, fo as to 
have them ready to aſſiſt us upon occaſion. This he 
ſhews can be done no other way, than by performing 
thoſe duties which Honey requires of us: wiz, by 
prudence and wiſlym, by juftice and integrity in our 
words and actions, whereby men are drawn to place 
their truſt and confidence in us; (where alſo he parti- 


cularly ſhews, that png and hypocriſy can ne- 


ver get a man any laſting honour) by 4indneſs and 
beneficence, courteſy and affability, which beget in 
men a love and affection towards us: And laſtly, 
by fortitude, contempt of money, &c, which are vir- 
tucs that draw men to wonder and admiration, and 
make them think us perſons that really deferve to be 
promoted. 

But becauſe riches, honour, power, and the like, 
which ſeem to be a profit and advantage to us, may 
often interfere with virtue and duty, which really 
are ſuch ; therefore in the Third book he endeaveurs to 
ſbew, how a good man ought to carry himſelf in ſuch 
a caſe; and makes it appear, that riches, honours, 
kingdoms and empires are far from being truly an 
advantage, to any man, whenever they are gotten by 
unlawful means; and that no honeſt man would do 
any thing that is contrary to conſcience or honeſty, 
though ſure to obtain even the whole world by it, 
All which he builds upon this foundation, tat the 
goods of the foul, viz. virtue and honeſtly, are, if not 
the only, ye infinitely the greateſt goods; {which 
is a principle allowed of by all the wiſer philoſo- 
phers) from whence it mult follow, that whoever 
parts with t/e/e upon the account of any riches, or 
other. ſeeming advantage, be it never ſo great, muſt 
needs be a loſer; for he forteits a greater for the 


ſake of a 1% good, and in hopes of getting a ſeeming, 


deprives himſelf of a real intereſi. Here he goes 
over cach of the virtues mentioned in the firſt book, 
and 


and proves that nothing can be a man's true proßt, 
though it ſhould bring him all the appea ing advantage, 
in the world, and though he were ſure to keep it ſecret 
from the eyes of all men, and even the gods them» 
ſelves, that is contrary to the duties of prudence and 
juſtice, of fortitude and moderation, In a word, 
here are rules for the government of our lives in rela- 
tion to God, our neig/htours, and our ede, ſuch as are 


deſervedly admired in a heathen, and might have welt . 
become even a chriſtian writer: He tells us, that to 


procure the favour of the farmer, we muſt 114- a religi- 


ous and holy life: That, as to the /econd, there is an 


alliance or ſociety between all mankind, wh-reby each 


rticular is obliged to do his beſt towards promoting the 
Long and welfare of the whole body, and rather 
to die than do another any injury: That as to eus/elves, - 
we thould always conſider the dignity and excellence of 


dur reaſonable nature, and take care that we never be 
guilty of any action, that may anywiſe ſtain or unbe- 
come its honour : This, as he goes on, will quickly teach 
us, how bale a thing it is to diſſolve in luxury, ſoftneſs, 
5e. ——— Thus have I endeavoured to pretent me reader 
with a general view of this incomparabie treatite 3 
would I proceed to tel! him, that tome of the moſt 
eminent writers in the world have owed great part of 
their credit to it: That the SaxnDer 50x'%s; GrRoT1vs?'s 
Pu:rexDORE8, c. are particularly obliged to it for 
their {kill in determining moral caſes, perhaps he might 
think me rather zealous, than impartiz!, in my account 


of it: Though 1 can aſſure him it is ng more than what 


is ſtrictly true. The firſt of thoſe great perſons (as the 
writer of kis life tells us) had it all by heart; and how 
much uſe the two latter have made of it, I leave thoſe 
to judge who have been converſant with. their writings, 
But the book can much better recommend itſelf by its 
own true value, than I can do by any thing I am able 
to ſay of it; thither therefore I ſhall refer the reader 


for his farther ſatisfaction, after 1 have told him, in à2 


ew words, what has been attempred in this new 
tranſlation. | 


T have 


* 
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T have endeavoured to expreſs what I conceived to be 
the ſenſe and meaning of the author, in as full and 
comprehenſive words as I was able, attending all along 
to the principal ſcope and deſign of his diſcourſe, ra- 
ther than to the particular words and exprefhons. I 


have taken care, however, to let none of his words 


eſcape, without giving the fenſe of them in our own 
language: So far from that, that I rather expect to be 
condemned, on the other hand, for 4 gry, ſome of 
them a great deal too much, and ſpending a line per- 
haps, or more, in that which the author expreſsed in but 
one fingle word : But whoever conſiders the nature of 
the Latin tongue, and our author's way of writ- 
ing, eſpecially in this book, will eaſily perceive that it 
was neceſſary for me to do fo, otherwiſe the Eng liſſi would 
have been almoſt as hard to be underſtood as the Latin: 
For the truth of which I refer the reader to Cyay. 
XXXV, xxxvi, xxxvii. Book TI, not to name innumerable 
other places, I have had a peculiar eye all along to the 
method of the diſcourſe, and the connexion or de- 
pendance of one part of it upon another; which, be- 
cauſe 1t 18 oftenttmes very obſcure, I have generally add- 
ed the diſtinguiſhing terms of firſt, ſecond, c. and 
where that could not be done, have ſometimes added a 
line perhaps, to ſhew how he paſſes from one thing to 
another: But this I have generally told the reader of, 
or elſe have printed what is ſo added in a different letter 
as may be {een at the beginning of CHAP. vi. and the 
end of CAP. vii, Book I, As to ſome things, that 
are of little or no conſequence toward underſtanding 
the author, as if I have tranſlated Cæna dinner; nomi- 
nis honerati & principis, a gentleman, or a perſon of 
honour ;z convivium, fitting at table, and over a glaſs 
of wine, c. or in a philoſophical diſcourſe as this is, 
I have ſometimes made uſe of an unuſual word; I 
ſuppoſe they will be counted not unwarrantable liber- 
ties, but ſuch as are commonly taken by tranſlators, 
If in the mean I have hit upon the true ſenſe and mean- 
ing of my author, and expreſſed it in ſuch clear and in- 
telligible terms, as may make the reader ſee what is 
the force of his arguments, the reaſonableneſs of his 

| | precepts, 
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epts, the fitneſs of his ſeveral illuſtrations and ex- 
amples, with thofe other 'virtues which have rendered 
this book ſo deſervedly famous: I have obtained what I 
principally deſigned by this attempt, 

The deſign of the notes is chiefly to point out the 
author's method, and explain ſome paſſages in him that 
ſeemed more obſcure than the reſt: If the reader find 
fault, that ſome of them regard rather the Latin than the 
_ Engli/h, and others ſeem trivial and inconſiderable I de- 
fire he would take notice, that I would not have the 
Engliſi thruſt out the Latin, but rather promote and fa- 
cilitate the reading of it; and that I did not deſign 
to make notes for men of learning, (by whom I am 
fitter to be taught myſelf) but rather for the young 
and leſs-knowing fort of people. 

I have gone according to that diviſion of chapters, 
which is uſually received, becauſe the book has been quo- 
ted according to it, and to have made any alteration 
would but have bred confuſion ; though otherwiſe I think 
it is the moſt ignorant and ridiculous one that was ever 
made, except in ſome other of our author's writings, 
] have put before each chapter a ſummary of what is con- 
tained in it; and to the whole have ſubjoined an index, 
referring to all the principal matters that are mentioned 

in the book, In a word, I have not wilfully omitted 
any thing, as far as was poſſible in fo ſmall a volume, 
{for I did not deſign to write a large commentary, or 

play the eritick upon my author) that ſeemed neceſſar 
or uſeful toward a full explication of this excellent dil 
courſe, I have made ſome uſe of Sir R. L'Es T RANGE“'s 
Engliſh, and eſpecially Mr. Du B's French tranſlation, 
which I gratefully acknowledge. I have followed that 
ſenſe which to me ſeemed moſt agreeable to the au- 
thor's deſign, without finding fault with the Interpre- 
tations of other people, or ſpeaking ill of thoſe who 
have not been of my mind; and if I have been miſtaken 
myſelf in any thing (as I do not queſtion but I many 
times have) I deſire the reader to uſe the ſame candor 
and forgiveneſs toward me; that as, I think, I have 
given no body any juſt cauſe of complaint, ſo I may 
| not 
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not have any myſelf from other people. In fine, T am 
fure my deſign was commendable ; the ſucceſs of it I 
muſt leave to the reader's judgment; I ſhall only ſay, 
that as I look for no honour from any thing I can do, 
more eſpecially of this nature, ſa I hope that, however. 


L may expect a pardon, 


1 £2 Fs 
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CHAP; I. 


Cicx o ex/orts Ais fon, a young fludent at Athens, 
not to forget his Latin, though he was in a Greek, 
Univerfity; but to mix the ſludies of both thoſe 
languages, and alſo learn to write both as a Philo- 
fopher and an Orator. To this purpoſe he adviſes him 
to read his works, as having equally written in each 
of thoſe kinds, which none of the Grecians had ever 
done. But he modeſily adds, that he thinks they 
could have done it, but that they applied themſelves 
wholly lo one of thems 


Dear Son MAR cus, 


THOU GH after a year's ſtudy under {a} Cx x» 
 T1y?Us, and that as ſuch a place as (30 Athens, 
you ovght to have e furniſhed yourſelf with 
knowledge in the deQrines and rules of Philoſophy; 
having 


( The mott noted Peripatetick Philoſopher of that age, a 
familiar acquaintance of Cicer9's, and by him often equalled to the 
eateſt of the antients. He was of Mitylene,. the chief city in 
the iſland Leſbes, and there t-ught for ſome time. Afterwards he 
removed to Athen, where Ciczrs among others entruſted his ſon 

with him. Ser Famil. Epilt. Lib. 16. Epiſt. 21 
(b). The moſt famous city in the world for politeneſs and | 
Kteraturez whither all the great men of antiquity zelorted for 
| learning z 
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having had the advantage of ſo eminent a maſter to 
ſupply you with learning, and a city that affords you 
ſuch excellent (c) examples. Yet I ſhould think it con- 
venient for you (which is a method I took for my own 
improvement) always to mingle ſome Latin with your 
Greek in the ſtudies of eloquence, as well as philo- 
ſophy, that you may be equally perfect in both (4) thoſe 
ways of writing, and make yourſelf maſter of either 
language. For. the furtherance of which, I am apt 
to imagine, I have done no inconſiderable ſervice to our 
countrymen; ſo that not only thofe who do not un- 
derſtand Greek, but even the learned themſelves will 
confeſs, by reading my works, they have mended their 
ſtyles, and ſomewhat improved their reaſon and judg- 
ments. Wherefore J am willing that you ſhould learn 
indeed of CATI os, the greateſt Philoſopher of the 
age, and learn of him too as long as you deſire it; and 
ſo long I think it is your duty to defrre it, as you find 
12 ſufficiently benefited by it: But withal, I would 

ave you to read my writings, which very little differ 
from thoſe of the Peripateticks ; for (e) both we and they 
/ profeſs 


learning; where Plato, Ariſtotle, Demęſt hencs, Sophocles, and innu- 
merable others, the greateſt wits of the world, in old time flou- 
riſhed; therefore by our author in his firſt book de Orar. cb. iv, 
called, The Inwentreſs of all Arts. His ſon then being at ſuch a 
place, and under ſuch a maſter, he expects he ſhould have made a 
ſuitable improvement. 

(e) Not of perſons then living, only, but of thoſe alſo that 
were dead and gone; nothing ſo drjnging to our remembrance the 
virtues and e of _ men, as being in the places where 
they once flouriſhed ; which is one. great advantage of a public 
education. 

(d) Utriuſque orationis, may mean either the two languages of 
Latin and Greek, or the two kinds of ſtyle that are proper, one for 
the bar, and the other for Philoſophical difcourſes. I have taken 
both ſenſes into the tranſlation. - 

{e) So J underſtand the word Utrique to mean both the Acade- 
micks, of whom Cicero, and the Peripateticks, of whom Cratippus 
was. Theſe two ſects at firſt were almoſt one and the ſame, as 
appears from ſeveral places of Cicero; [See Book III. ch. iv. and 
Academic. Refs Bock I. ch. iv. enocrates, the chief author of 
the former, and Ariftctle of the latter, being each of them ſcho- 


lars to the incomparable Plato, who was hearer of the wiſe Socrates. 
The Academicks therefore and Peripateticks were both of them 
followers not of Socrates only, (for that almoſt all the philoſophers. 


were) 
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ofeſs ourſelves followers, not of Socrates only, but of 
lato likewiſe. As for the matters contained in them, 
uſe your own judgment with freedom and impar- 
tiality, for I lay no manner of reſtraint upon you; 
your improvement in the Latin is what I chiefly deſire, 
which I am confident muſt follow from a careful peruſal 
of them. Nor let any one think that I am vain or 
pretending when I ſpeak thus: For, allowing to ſome 
others the precedence in philoſophy, ſhould I afſume to 
myſelf what is the part of an orator, viz. to ſpeak ( 
ſuitably, methodically and handſomely upon any ſub- 
{ef ſeeing I have ſpent my whole life in that ſtudy, 
think it 18 no more than what I might reaſonably and 
fairly lay claim to, I cannot but very earneſtly defire 
you, my dear C1CctRo, to read my books with care and 
diligence; not my Orations only, but theſe pieces alſo 
that concern Philoſophy, which are now of a bulk almoſt 
equal to them, For though in the former there is more 
of the force and power of eloquence, yet 1s the ſmooth 
and even ſtyle of the latter by no means to be negleQed, 
And of all the Grecians, I find not one, that has em- 
ployed his pen in both thofe-kinds; and been at once 
ſucceſsful in the language of the bar, and tHfis other 
more gentle and eaſy ſtyle of philoſophical diſcourſes z 
unleſs (pg) DemeTRIUS PHALEREVS may be WW 
Or 


were) [See Cic. de Orat. 3, 16, 17. ] but of Plato too, and fo 
* — allied to we page FP 1 £ 
te, diſtinfte, &c. e wor te properly denotes the 
4 2 of — ſtyle to the ſubject — je handling, and is 
called by our author in other places, Apte ad rerum dignitatem di- 
cere; and he tells us, that thoſe men may be ſaid to ſpeak apre 
Qui ita mederantur orationem, ut rerum & perſonarum dignitates fe- 
_ rant, which I think anſwers to our Engl iſb word ſuitably. See 
Qxintil. Inſlituts lib. xi. C. 1. Diſtin&» refers to the method of a 
diicourſe, and is oppoſed to confuſedneſs: Ornate to the figures 
and ornaments of Rhetorick. So that theſe three words ſeem in- 
differently well to comprehend the whole buſineſs of an orator; 
which is Invenire præclare, inventa diſpcnere, diſpofita exornare ; 
to invent what is ſuitable and proper for the ſubject, to put 
it into a good method, and to give it the ornaments of elo- 
quence, G Th | | 
(£8) A Peripatetick born at Phalerum, a ſmall town on the ſea- 
coaſt of Attica, from whence he had his name. He was ten years 
| governor 
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one, who is fubtle enough in his diſputes of philo- 
fophy, but, methinks, in his oratory, wants that ſpi- 
rit and vehemence that is requifite z however, has ſo. 
much of ſweetneſs in him, that one might know he had 


been (A) TreoenRAsTUsS?s ſcholar, Whetherl had any 
better ſucceſs in both theſe ways, muſt be left to the 
judgment of others to determine; I can only ſay I have 
attempted them both. And it is my opinion, that if 
ever (i) PLaTo had undertaken to plead, he would 
have been a moſt copious and powerful orator ; and if 
(#) Demos rurses had ftudi-d and diſcourſed of thoſe 
things which he learnt of PLaTo, he would have done 
ie with a great deal of ornament and majeſty. The 
ſame I think true of C Is OocRAT ES and AR 1 
5 _ 


D Athens, in which time he was honoured with 300 
ves. Being afterwards driven out by Demetrius Poliarcetes, ſon of 
75 Alexander the great's captain, he fl d to Ptolemy king 
of Egypt, by whom he was ſe over the famous Alexandrian ſys 
which contained in it (as ſome write) 700000 volumes. 
perſu ded that prince to get the Old Teftament tranſtated into Creek, 
Which is what we now call the tranſlation of the ſeventy.” Moſt 
of his 2 are loſt. See our author De Leg. lib. 2. c. 26. lib. 


23 
5 A noble philoſ-pher of the Peripatetick ſect, ſcholar firſt of 
Plato, and afterwards of Ariftorle, whom he ſucceeded in his 
ſch el. He was ſon of one Melantes, a fuller, and born at an ob- 
feure place of the iſle Leſbos, named Ereſus, whence he himſelf is 
called Ereſut. His fir ſt name was Tyrtamus, that of Theophraſtus 
being afterwards-given him by Arifetle for his divine el-«)uence.. 
He was - mightily admired by Cicero, who uſed to call him his 
delight, and is often commending him for the ſweetneſs of his 
t ſe. Several of his works are ſtill remaining, one of the chief. 
which is his Characters. 

{i} An incomparable p'-Hoſopher, born at Athens, who travelled 
over great part of the world for knowledge. He is often menti- 
oned, and in feveral places tranſlated by Cicero, who follows him 
very much in his philoſophical writings, His works ſtill remain, 
which are ſo excellent, as to have juſtly gained him the name of 
the Divine Plato. | X 


(k) The moſt famous Greek orator that ever was, fon of a- 


black-ſinith in Athens, and ſcholar to Plata. His works are ſtill 
extant, See his life in P/urarch. 2 
I Tfocrates was a notable teacher of rhetorick, and Ariſtctle 
a moſt eminent "pry Gig in the famous city of Athens; both of 
them very well known by their works, which are ill, the greateſt 


part of them, remaining. 
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each of which, pleaſed with his own way of writing, 
{m) neglected to cultivate and improve the other. 


{m) That is, Ifocrates never tried how he could ſucceed in philo- 
ſophical diſcourſes, nor Ariftotle in orations. 


* 


8 —— 
— 


CHAT. IL 


The reaſons why he writes upon this ſubjet. The 
general uſe and importance of it. All philojſofhers 
have handled it; though ſome by their falſe notions 
of happineſs and miſery, utterly pervert it. What 
fefs they are, that have a right to lay down any 
rules or precepts concerning it. He deſigns in this 
ework to follow the Stoicks principally, The ſubjet 
of a diſcourſe ought firſt to be defined, before we jay 
any thing upon it. 


B T having reſol vad to write ſomething at preſent, 
and a great many others hereafter to you, I thought 
] could begin upon no better argument, than that 
which is fitteſt for your age, ard the muſt becoming my 
authority as a father; for, of „ll thoſe uſeful and im- 
or:.1t ſubj-A3 which philoſo kers have handled fo 

er y and accurately, the prec-pts they have delivered 
about (a) vices or duties, ſeem of the largeſt extent 
and comprehenſion; for they take in every part of our 
lives, fo that whatever we go 2-out, whether of public 
or private affairs, whether at home or abroad, whether 
conſidered barely by ourſelves, or as we ſtand in relation 
to 


(a) Ofcizm in our author, which 1 beg leave to render either 
Mice or duty, ſignifies eſpecially two things; ſometimes the duty 
cr obligation itſelf, as when he ſays Peregrini Officium eft, It is 
the duty ol a ſtranger, i. e. He is obliged to do ſo or lo, Sc. 
At other times, the action whereby that duty is performed, as 
when he divides Of:cia, virtues, into media ar. . ordinary 
ard compleat ones; ſo Offcia Juſtitiæ, liberalitatis, &c. are the 
actions of thoſe virtues 3 which may be worth obſerving thro” the 
whole work. : 
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to other people, we lie conſtantly under an obligation 
to ſome duties: and, as all the virtue and credit of 
our lives proceeds from the due diſcharge of is; fo 
all the baſeneſs and turpitude of them reſults from the 
non-obſervance of the fame. Now though this be a 
ſubject which all philoſophers have mployed themſels es 
about, (for whoever dared to afſume that name, without 


laying down ſome inſtructions about duty?) yet have ſome 


(+) ſects of them given ſuch accounts of man's happi- 
neſs and miſery, as deſtroy the very being of virtue 
and honeſty. For he that makes any thing his chief 
good, wherein juſtice or virtue does not bear a part, 
and ſets up Profit, not Honeſty for the meafure of his 
happineſs; as long as he aQs in conformity with his 
own principles, and is not over-ruled by the mere dictates 
of reaſon and humanity, can never do the offices of 
friendſhip, juſtice, or liberality. Nor can he be a man 
of courage, who thinks that pain is the greateſt evil; 
or he of temperance, who imagines pleaſure to be the 
fovereign good, Which things are all ſo obvious and 
plain, that one would think they could never ſtand in 
need of a diſpute: However I have largely diſcourſed 
upon them in another work Cc). Theſe ſets therefore, 
unleſs they are reſolvedto be inconſiſtent with themſelves, 
_ ought wholly to abſtain from ſpeaking any thing about 
duties: nor indeed can any way Fog unalterable, 


(d) rational 


(b) He means chiefly the Epicareant, who made man's happi- 
neſs to conſiſt in pleaſure, and his miſery in pain, which is indeed 
to ſubvert the very foundation of honeſty. For ſeeing there is 
nothing that men will not do, for obtaining their chief good, and 
avoiding the greateſt evil; it neceſſarily follows, that (as long as 
they act conſiſtently with their principles) theſe men will betra 
their friends, break their oaths, or do any thing in the world, 
rather than forego any pleaſure, or endure any pain. Therefere 
he has reaſon to ſay, they can never do the duties of friendſhip, & c. 
For certainly, if I count pleaſure my greateſt good, I ſhall rather 
part with my honeſty than that; and if I reckon pain the * 
of evils, I will rather loſe a friend, be unmerciful or unjuſt, than 
ever undergo it. The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe that place 
their happineſs in riches, honours, Sc. and their miſery in the 
contrary. See Tuſc. Bo 2. 6. 

(e His books De finibus bonorum S malorum. 
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(d) rational rules of them at all be given, unleſs it be 
by thoſe who go upon this principle, (e) T hat tis virtue 
alone, or at leaſt Thatc/hiefly, which oug/t to be defired for 
its own ſake. So that only the (/) Stoicks, (g Acas 
demicks and (A) Peripateticks, have a right to lay down 
any rules upon this ſubject: for as to the opinion of 
(i) Axis Tro, PYRRHoandHeRiii us, that has been 
exploded agood while ago; who might have claimed a 
privilege to treat about duties, as well as the former 
three, had they but left a poſlibility of chuſing, and 


allowed at leaſt ſo much difference between things, as 
to 
(d) It is a Stoical-principle, That the happineſs of man confifts in 
ating agrecably to br — by nature, 9 — * 
elſe but right reaſon, whereby man is diſtinguiſhed from all other 
creatures. By conjuncta nature, therefore in this place, I ſuppoſe 
he means, ſuch as are agreeable to the dictates and rules of right 
Treaſon, i. e. ratioral. : 
(e) For if any thing elſe may be defired more than virtue, I may 
part with my virtue for the obtaining of it; and by conſequence 
tannot obſerve any ſettled, unalterable rules of duty. | 
(f) Who held that nothing was good or deſirable ſor its own 
ſake, but virtue or honeſty. | 
(g) Who denied there was any ſuch thing as certainty, and 
were not tied to any particular opinions, but always followed what 
appeared moſt probable ; though generally inclining to the Peripate- 
ticks. See Book I. cb. ii. Bock. III. ch. iv. ; 
() Who held that virtue was the chief, and abundantly moft 
deſirable good. ¶ See Book. III. ch. iii. ] but yet allowed the name 


of good to ſome other things, wiz. riches, friends, health, &c. 
-which the Stoicks did not. 

(i) Theſe three philoſophers were of different opinions about 
man's — Ariſto and Pyrrbo making it conſiſt in virtue 
alsne, with a perfect 1 as to every thing elſe, ſuch as 
health, riches, honours, &c. [See Cicer. de Fin. Book IV. ch. 
xvi. Acad Rue » Book IV. ch. Xlii, | Herillus made it to conſiſt in 
knowledge, with a like indifference. See Cicero de Fin, lib. V. eb. 
vili. Tho! they did diſagree therefore in their notions of happi- 
neſs, yet they were all agreed in what Cicero here taxes them wit 
wiz. taking away all delectus rerum, difference, or power of chuſin 
between things : by which means they left no adirzs (as he ſpeales) 
ad inventionem officit, no way of finding out what is our duty. For 
how can that prudence which is ſeen in wiſely chuſing one thing 
before another have any place, if all things are equally in them- 
felves indifferent? And if there be no difference between fick- 
neſs and health, riches and poverty, and it is as good for a man 
to be in one as the other of theſe, 'this takes away all obligation of 


: * 
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to put us into a Capacity of finding out our duty, and 
diſtinguiſhing it from that which is not ſo. I ſhall (4) 
follow therefore at this time, and on this ſubject, more 
eſpecially the Stoicks; not as a bare tranſlator of them, 
but (according to my uſual cuſtom) ſhall take out of 
their ſtores ſo much, and after ſuch a manner, as in my 
own judgment I ſhall think moſt convenient, Seeing 
then the whole of our following diſcourſe is deſigned 
to be about ces or duties, I think it will be neceſſary 
for me in the firſt place, to (1) determine and hx the 
ſignification of the word office, which I cannot but ad- 
mare to find omitted by {(m)PaNnatT1us : for every clear 
and rational diſcourſe on any ſubje&, ought firſt to be- 


pin with an explication of chat ſuhje&, that fo we may 
ave a diſtin conception of what we are afterwards to 


diſcourſe about. 


affiſting thoſe who are in ſickneſs or want; ſeeing, according to 
this opinion, they are not in any wiſe in a worſe condition, than 
che healthy or rich: And by conſequence all juſtice, charity, 
bounty, Sc. muſt fall to the ground. This is what Cicero often 
dr ny to them, that they did wvirtutem ipſam, quam amplexabantur, 
8cllere, take away and ruin by juſt conſequence, that virtue, in 
which their opinion made happineſs to conſiſt. See Cir. de Fin. 
Beck II. ch. xiii. and ſeveral other places. 

(4) For being an Academick, he was not tied to any ſet of opi- 
nions, but allowed to chuſe that which he thought noſt probable; 
whether Stoick, Peripatetick, or any other. 

(1) The word definire does not neceſſarily fignify to define, in the 
feriet acceptation ot that word; but in a larger ſenſe, to ſet 
bounds to the meaning and fignification of any word. 

(n) An eminent Stoick, ſcholar of 4ntipater Tarſenfis or Sido- 


zius, He wrote three books concerning e, which Cicero follows 
in this work. He was a Rbodian by birth, and greatly admired 
for his learning and wiſdom by the ſecond Africanus, and the 
wiſe Læliut, Sc. Cicero otren makes honourabie mention of him, 
calling him one of the greateſt of ali the Stoicks, and worthy of that 
familiority with thoje two great men. 
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S HAN. II. 


pan The whole ſubjed of duties an 8 of two parts, Ordi- 
7 nary and perfedt duties, an what they are. PANAEs 

EF. TivUs made but three general Heads of deliberation, 
' towhichCictro adds two more. T he general method 


he deſigns to take in the whole work. 


(a) HE whole ſubject of duties then, in its 
greateſt latitude, comprehends under it theſe 
two parts: the Firſt is taken up in explaining what is 
good, and what our greateſt good, The Second in cer- 
- tain directions and precepts, according to which upon 
all occaſions it is our duty to govern our lives and acti- 
ons, To the Firſt part belong ſuch queſtions as theſe, 
Whether all duties are perfect or not? and, Whether one 
can be greater or leſs than another ? with ſeveral others to 
the ſame purpoſe. Not but that (4) the duties of this 
Second part, the rules and precepts of which are laid 
don, have ſome tendency and relation to our chief 
good; but only it does not fo plainly appear, becauſe 
they ſeem to concern more immediately the government 
of our lives, and regulation of our manners: and 
theſe are they which I deſign to explain in the followin 
treatiſe. There is alſo another (c diſtribution of du- 
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(a) The whole of morality conſiſts of two 2 ; in one of 
which it is enquired, what the happineſs or chie good of man is: 
in the ſecond are laid down ſome rules of action, by living vp to 
which he is to obtain that happineſs. Of the former he has diſ- 
courſed in his books de Finibus the latter makes the ſubjeR of his 
preſent enquiry. ; 

* 8 (4) Such are the actions of Eier temperance, Sc. the per- 
| formance of which tends direct * man's happineſs, though they 
immediately relate to the conduct of his lite. 

(c) Philoſophers uſually reckon three degrees or ſtates of virtus 
the f utterly imperſect, before a man has got an habit of it 
which is rather an entrance into, than a ſtate of virtue, there- 
fore not mentioned here by our author. The jecoud more perfect 
when a man hath get a habit of it, but yet may ſoinetimes fall 


into 


— 
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ties, ſome of them being called middle or ordinary, and 
others perfe or compleat, To the latter, I think, 
we may give the name of right or firaight, which fort 
by the Greeks is called Kaloghuue; as the former ordinary 
oneKebyxor. By that which we have calledrig/t or fraight, 
as they -xplain it, is meant a virtue that is wholly com- 
pleat in all its parts, without any manner of flaw or imper- 
fefion; and by that which we have called ordinary, ſuch 
a one as a fair and reaſonable account may be given for the 
doing of it. (4) Now theſe fair and reaſonable accounts 
are all to be drawn from ſeveral heads, which are by 
PANAET 1vs reduced to three, and may be called general 
heads of deliberating or doubting concerning any 
action, whether it ſhould or ſhould not be done. The 
Firſt is when it is conſulted or doubted, whether the 
action that is under conſideration be honeſt or diſ- 
honeſt ; in which enquiry men are often divided between 
ſeveral opinions. The Second is when it 1s enquired and 
— whether the action that is under deliberation, 
will ſupply us with the pleaſures and conveniencies of 
life, furniſh us with plenty of outward things, ſuch 
as riches, honours, power, &c. which may put us into 
A capacity of doing good to ourſelves, and to all thoſe 
for whom we are nearly concerned; all which enquir 

comes under the general head of (e) profit. The Third 


ground or reaſon of doubting is, when that thing 


which 


into vice; ſuch was the virtue of Cato, Lælius, and other wiſe 
men* The ghird abſolutely perfect and complete, by Ariſtotle called 
Heroick, and by the Stoicks The ſtate of wwiſdoms when a man 
has perfectly got the maſtery ot his paſſions, and with all the pow- 
ers and faculties of his ſoul, from a perfe& habit of the trueſt 
wiſdom and prudence, doth nothing but what is wholly agreeable 
to right reaſon. An office or wirtue of this third kind the Stoicks 
called i; and the man that does it a wiſe man, ſuch a 
one as (by their own confeſſion) never was in the world, but only 
in idea. A virtue of the ſecond is called xa99zov, engliſhed or- 
dinary, which does not require a perfect imaginary wiſdom, but is 


a 
fuch as ordinary men are capable of in the affairs of life. See 
book III. ch. ili, W. 


(4) I have enlarged a little upon our author here, to make his 
ſenſe more plain. | 


2 He comprehends then under the notion of profit, not only 
and honour, but all the other conveniencies and * 


- 
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19 5 which (/) ſeems to be rofitable for us comes into com- 
„ petition with that which is honeſt: For then our intereſt 
t — us one way, and honeſty pulling us back ano- 
1 ther, the wavering mind is as it were, torn in {under be- 
» teen the two, and is racked with doubting and anxious 
- thoughts. There is no greater fault in any diviſion, 
- than not to take in all the ſeverai parts of the matter 
h * to be divided; and yet two are omitted in the now men- 
etioned one of PAN AEK T Ius. For men not only conſult 
and deliberate whether ſuch an action be honeſt or diſ- 
Y _ honeſt; but alſo of two honeſts that are both propoſed 
il — to them, which is the moſt ſo; and in like manner of two 
profitables, which is the moſt profitable. From whence 
e tit appears, that what he thought was contained in three, 
e © ought rather to be divided into five heads. (g) We 
{= _ muſt then, in the firſt place, diſcourſe about Honey, 
n and this we ſhall do under theſe two enquiries : Whether 
d the thing propoſed be honeſt or diſhoneſi * And, of tawo 
1 fat are N which is the moſt ſo? Which will make 
of = up the ſubje& of our firſt book. We ſhall treat in our 
ch ſecond of profit or intereſt under the ſame heads. And 
to = laſtly, in our third we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, when 4 
ſe ſeeming 
J t. and an action that will ſupply us with any of theſe, is what he 


Calle by the name of a profirable one. 


8 (5) He fays ſeems to be, becauſe however it may ſupply us with 
the conveniencies of life, yet it is not really, but only ſeems to 
ch 
| be profitable, if it thwart ny For honeſty bein the greateſt, 
. if not only good, as he before laid down, whatever takes away our 
— + honeſty, muſt needs be unprofitable for us, tho“ it ſhould ſupply us 
with all the pleaſures a glories of the world, as he ſhews at 
an 52 in the third book. | 
— 46] ) Having thus laid down: his five heads of deliberation, he 
bl tells you in what method he deſigns to diſcourſe of them. In the 
re \-» firſt book he will handle the two about honeſty : Firſt, Whether 
1 21 ation be boneft or diſboneſt? to Cb. xliii. Secondly of te that 
na gere both boneft, which is the moſt ſo? to the end. In the ſecond © 
aly dook he treats of profitable, enquiring firſt, Whether an action be 
4 i 4 Profitable or not ? to Ch. xxv. Secondly, A two that are both pro- 
bs = Pirable, which is the moſt ſo? to the end. The whole ſubje of the 
ze third book is the fifth head, ben à ſeeming profit interferes wwith 


De ef, bow a man ſhould do to know what is bis duty? I have 
Aa added ſomething to the text here, to make the method more 


2 LO — 
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ſeeming advantage and Hone ſiy come into competition, how 
a good man /hould deter mine his judgment. 


— — — 


CHAP. IV. 


The excellence of the nature of man, above that of bru- 

tes. How the ſeveral virtues, Prudence, Juſtice, 
c. are agreeable to its dictates, and reſult from them. 
M herein Honeſtum in general conſiſts. 


of HE firſt thing to he taken notice of is this, 
That every creature doth by nature endea- 
vour to preſerve its own-lelf, its life and body; and to 
ſhun and avoid thoſe things which appear prejudicial 
and hurtful to it; but to ſeek and procure whatever is 
neceſſary for the ſupport of its being, and advance- 
ment of its happineſs, ſuch as food, thelter, and the 
like, There is likewiſe common to all ſorts of animals, 
2 deſire of copulation, for the continuance and propa- 
gation of their ſeveral ſpecies ; together with a love and 
concern for their young-ones. Now there 1s this ſpecial 
difference between men and brutes; that the latter 
are governed by nothing but their ſenfes, never look 
any farther than juſt to what ſtrikes and affects them at 
preſent, and have a very little, or hardly any concern 
for what is paſt or to come: But the former are crea. 
tures endowed with reaſon, which gives them a power 

ES, | to 


(a) His —_ he has told us, is to treat of the means for at- 
taining man's happineſs. Now the happineſs cf any thing is the 
higheſt perfection, of its nature, which conſiſts in acting moſt 
agreeably te its dictates: As that is a perfect horſe or dog, 
which does thoſe things beft, which are moſt according to the 
natures of thoſe animals. The duties therefore, of which he is 
to treat, ſince their defign is to bring men to happineſs, muſt needs 
beſuch as are perfeQiv? of, and conſequently ſuch as are agreeable 
to the nature of man. And toſh-w that they are ſo, ard how they 
are deduced and derived from it, it was neceſſary for him in the 
firſt place, to ſhew wherein the nature of man conſiſts, and how 
it differs from that of other creatures z Which is therefore the 
deſign of this chapter. See his work Fin. Bock II. ch xiv. and Bock 
V. ch. IX, X, Se. 4 


* 


= 
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1 


to carry their thoughts to the conſequences of things 


to diſcover cauſes before they have yet produced their 


* 


effects; to ſee the whole progreſs, and even the firſt 
ſeeds (as it were) and appearances of them; to compare 


like occurrences with hke, and by joining what is paft 


and what is to come together, to make a juſt eſtimate of 


the one from the other; whereby they are able at once 


to take a view of their whole lives, and accordingly to 
make proviſion for the neceſſities of them, (5) And 
the ſame force of reaſon makes all men by nature to 
love one another, and deſire an intercourſe of words and 
actions. It begets in them likewiſe (c) a ſomewhat ex- 


traordinary love and affection for their own children, 


and ſtrongly inclines them to frequent public meetings, 
and keep up ſocieties one amongſt another, For the 


— 


fame reaſon alſo they are very induſtrious to provide for 


the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life; and that not 


only for themſelves in particular, but for their wives, 


their children, and others whom they have a kindneſs 
for, and are obliged to take care of; which concern is 
very proper to rouſe up the ſpirits, and make them more 


vigorous and active in buſineſs. (4) But of all the pro- 


perties and inclinations of men, there is none more na- 


* 
2 


* 


tural and peculiar to them, than an earneſt deſire and 


ſearch after truth. Hence it is that our minds are no 


ſooner free from the thoughts and engagements of neceſſa- 


Ty buſineſs, but we preſently long to be either ſeeing, or 


hearing, or learning of ſomething; and eſteem the 
knowledge of things ſecret and wonderful as a neceſſary 


9 B 2 ingredient 


i 1 (Ss) How Juice, or the virtues relatiog to human ſociety, ſuch 


s hberality, good-nature, gratitude, 
dilictates and principles of human nature. 


1 


are agreeable to the 


(e) That is, much greater than that which brutes have for the ir 
oung ones; one is the effect of only natural inſtinct; the other 
f reaſon together with it: The one laſts but a little while, till 


Rhe young is able to ſhift for itſelf; the other till death: The 
ene prompt brutes only to take care of the bodies of their off- 


pring; the other, men to take care of the minds of theirs, by 
ructing them in the principles of virtue and honeſty, &c. 

(d) Prudence, or the virtues relating to truth, ſuch as wiſdom 

owledge, plainneſs, &c. agrecable to nature. 
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ingredient of a happy life. From whence it appears, 
that nothing is more agreeable and ſuited to the nature 
and minds of men, than undiſguiſed openneſs, truth, 
and ſincerity. Next to his leve and affection for truth {e), 
there follows in the ſoul an impatient defire and inclina- 
tion to pre-eminence-: ſo that whoſoever has the genuine 
nature of a man in him, will never endure to be ſubject 
to another, unleſs he be one that inſtruQs or adviſes, or 
is inveſted with a juſt and lawful authority:for the benefit 


of the public, From whence there ariſes a greatneſs of 


ſoul, (J) which ſets it above all the petty concerns, and 
trifling enjoyments.of this preſent world. It is another, 
and that too no mean prerogative of - our reaſonable 
nature, (g) that man alone can diſcern all the beauties of 
order and decency, and knows how to govern his words 
and actions in conformity to them. It is he alone, that 
of all the creatures, obſer ves and is pleaſed with the 


beauty, gracefulneſs and ſymmetry of parts in the 


objects of Senſe; which nature. and reaſon obſerving in 
them, from thence take occaſion to apply the ſame alſo 
to thoſe of the Mind; and to e that beauty, 
conſiſtency, and regularity, ſhould be much more kept 
up in our words and aQtions:; and therefore command us, 
that nothing be done that is effeminate or unbecoming ; 
and that ſo ſtn@ a guard be kept over every thought 
and action, as that no luſt or filthineſs be eſther concelu- 
ed or practiſed by us. From theſe inclinations and in- 
ſtincts of nature, ariſes and reſults that (4) Honeſtum we 
| | are 


(e) How fortitude, or greatneſs of ſoul, is agreeable to human 


nature. 


(/) For this deſire of rule, and being ſubject to no body, | 
makes a man ſcorn to be A ſlave either to his.own paſſions or in- 
clinations, or part with his liberty to any one elſe, for the ſake 


of honours, preferments, &c. See ch. xx. 


) Decency, modeſty, &c. derived from the dictates and prin- 1875 


ciples of nature. 


(% Honeſty then in general is nothiog elſe, but the acting a.. 
cording to the dictates and inclinations of nature or * reaſon; 
ceping up 


and conſiſts of four general virtues. Juſtice, or the 
ſociety and intercourſe among men; Prudence or the contemplation 


of truth; Courage or greatneſs of ſoul ; and Temperance, or the 7 


virtues 


* 2 2 


: . * — 
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- are ſeeking for; which hower little valued and efteemed 
it may be, is nevertheleſs virtuous and amiable in itſelt; 
and which we may juſtly ſay, tho” it were commended 
by no one, is yet in its own nature truly commendable. 


— * 


© virtues of decency, modeſty, &Cc. of each of which he diſcourſes 
attecwards in particular. 


CHAN. 


Fe admirable beauty of Honeſty. Four general 

' heads of it, from which all the ſeveral duties ariſe; 
and what the object of each of them is, about awhic/ 
it is employed, 


; 7 H US, fon Marcus, have I given you a rough 
1 draught, and juſt the outlines as it were of Honeſ- 
ty; which could ſhe be ſeen in her full beauty with mor- 
tal eye, would make the whole world (as Plato has ſaid) 
de in love with (4) wiſdom. Now whatever is contained 
under the notion of honeſty, ariſes from one of theſe 
- four heads; Firſt a ſagacious enquiry and obſervation for 
the finding out of truth, Which may be called by the 
general name of prudence. Secondly, a care to maintain 
that ſociety and mutual intercourſe which is between 
men; to render to every man what is his due; and to 
- ſtand to one's words in all promiſes and bargains ; Which 
we call juſtice. Thirdly the greatneſs and unſbaken 
rreſolution of a truly brave and invincible mind; Which 
goes by the name of magnanimity or fortitude. And 
- laſtly, a keeping of our words and actions within the due 
7K ry | | limits 
(a) For what elſe is it but only wiſdom, that leads us to the at- 
tainment of virtue and honeſty ? Or rather indeed what elſe is wiſ- 
dom, ht virtue and honeſty itſelf? He therefore that can behold 
the glo bus beauties of honeſty, muſt needs fall in love with wiſ- 
dom, which indeed is nothing but honeſty itſelf; it being impoſſible 


for any one to be wiſe, who is not at the ſame time virtuous 


11 = honeſt ; knaviſhneſs and roguery being always the greateit 
"7 6} 7 ONLY» 
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limits of order and decency ; Under which are compre- 
hended (&) temperance and moderation. Now every 
one of theſe ſeveral heads, though they (c) all have a 
mutual connexion and dependance on one another, has 
yet its particular Claſſis (as it were) and reſpective 
ſet of duties ariſing from it, From that, for exam- 
ple, which is mentioned firſt, and under which Prudence 
and wiſdom are contained, ariſes the duty of ſeeking, 
contemplating, and finding out of truth, which 1s 
the proper and peculiar buſineſs of thoſe virtues : For 
it is then, and then alone, that we juſtly eſteem a man 
Prudent and wiſe, when we find that he is able to ſee 
and di ſcover the truth of things; and of an active, vi- 
gorous and piercing mind, to give an account of the 
Tetſons of them; ſo that it is Truth that is the proper 
object of both theſe virtues, and that about which they 
are only concerned. The other three heads more pecu- 
harly belong to the active life, and their buſineſs lies in 
procuring and keeping what is uſefu] and neceſſary for 
the pre ſer vation of it; as in holding up mutual love and 
correſpondence among mankind; in an elevated great- 
nels and ſtrength of nund; which appears, as in getting 
things profitable and pleatant for ourſelves and de pend- 
ants, fo more eſpecially in deſpiſing and being above 
them. Then as for the laſt, viz, order, uniformity, 
mo 'eration 

() He doth not therefore reſtrain temperance, as Ariſtotle did, 
and we in our language do, to obſerving mediocrity in eating, &c. 
but makes it belong to all the other virtues, and ſet them their 
bounds, which if they paſs, they degenerate into vices. It is the 
buſineſs of prudence, for inſtance, to ſearch out truth; but this 
may be done intemperately, i. e. too much, &c. It is the work 
of temperance therefore to determine how far, and after what 
manner it ought to be ſought for; in which ſenſe the word is to be 
underſtood, as alſo proportionably its oppoſite intemperantia, in other 


places of this and other authors: So intemperantia Pauſaniæ, is his 
pride and inſolence, in Corn. Nep. 


(c) This is true of the virtues in the ſtate of perfection: For 
te who is virtuous, to that degree, muſt have a perſect prudence 


See Note 3. ch. iii.] and by conſequence muſt act prudently, i. e. _ 


virtuouſly, as well in one as another caſe. And we kno who- 


ever is honeſt out of a principle of conſcience, will be honeſt in Fr 
every thing; and will not think it. enough to be juſt and bountitul 


dut will alſo be true, ſincere, &c. 
(4). See note 4. ch. vi. 


* 
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moderation, and the like, it is plain they belong 
not only (e) to contemplation, but have alſo a reſpect to 
our ourward actions; ſince from keeping of thete 
within the' bounds and limits of order and moderation, 
we are ſaid to obſerve what is virtuous and becoth- 
ing. 


(e) Not but that t hey are ſeen in contemplation too; for there is 
ſuch a thing as moderation to be obſerved, even in our ſearches at- 
ter truth; but they are ſeen more eſpecially in our outward 


actions. 


—— a » 


C HAP. VI. 


Prudence or contemplation of truth, the firfl of the g ene- 
ral virtue, is the neareſi allied to the nature of man. 
Tv cautions concerning it. It ought to give place ts 
the duties of the attive life. What it ought ejpecially 
to be employed abaut. 


We! AVING thus explained how the whole na- 
ture and power of honeſty 18 deduced from ſome 
one of theſe four parts; Ve are now to diſcourſe of them 
each in particular. And firſt of Prudence, which is 
wholly taken up in the knowledge of truth, and has the 
neareft affinity of any with the reaſonable nature of man. 
For how are we all of us drawn and enticed with the 
defire of wiſdom? How noble and glorious 2 thing do 
we imagine it to excel in knowledge? And how nean 
and reproachful do we count it on the other hand, to 
flip, to be in an error, to he ignorant, or to be unpoſed 
upon? In gratifying this fo natural and virtuous incli- 
nation in the mind of mar, there are two grand faults 
to be carctully avoided : the firft is an over-great haſti- 
nels and raſhneſs in giving up our aſſent, preſuming that 

4 | . we 


(a) Ihave added fomething to the beginning of this chapter, to 
make the connexion with the foregoing plainer. _ 


__ mw—__— 
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we know things before we really do ſo. Whoever de- 
fires (as I am ſure all ought) to avoid this error, muſt in 
all his enquiries allow himſelf time, and diligently con- 
ſider the matter with himſelf, before he proceeds to paſs 
his judgment upon it. The ſecond kult is, that a 
great many men beſtow abundance of ſtudy, and a world 
of pains, u yu very difficult and obſcure ſubjects; and 
ſuch as perhaps, when they are found out, are of but 
very little, or no concernment, Would men hut be 


careful to ſhun theſe two miſtakes, whatſoever ſtudy 


or pains they might ſpend upon virtuous, worthy, or 
profitable ſubjeQs, it would not without reaſon be highly 
commended. Thus (4) Caius Sur ric us was hereto- 
fore praiſed for his. ſkill in aſtronomy : (c) SexT. Pou- 
PEIUS, fince my memory, for his geometry: many have 
been famous in the ſtudy of logic, and more in that of 
the civil laws: the (4) more peculiar buſineſs of all which 
parts of learning is the finding out of truth. No man 
however ſhould be fo taken up in the ſcarch of truth, as 
thereby to negleQ the more neceſſary duties of the aQive 
life : for, after all is done, it is action only that gives a 
true value and commendation to virtue. Not that we 
are able to be always 3-doing without intermiſſion, but 
e fren retire from buſt»ets to Arg beſide that the mind, 
(+) which is in perpetual motion and agitation, of _ 
| wil 


(b) C. Sulpicius Gallus, prætor of Rome, An. U. C. 581, and 


the year after, tribune of a legion under P. /Emilivs, in the great 


Macedonian war; wherc, by his aſtronomy, he ſoretcld to the 
Roman ſoldiers an eclipſe of the mocn, ſo that they were not at 
all diſheartened ; whereas the enemy, who knew nothing at all of 
ſuch an appearance beforchand, were extremely terrified at it. 
Livy, book XLIV. ch. 37. Plutarch's /Emilius. Cicero often 
mentions him. g 

(c) Uncle to Pompey the great; ſeveral times mentioned by our 
1 for his great {kill in geometry, philoſophy, and the civil 


WS. 

(d) The immediate end of all theſe ſciences indeed is truth; 
not but that they may any of theni be applied to action; as Sulpici- 
us's aſtronomy, for example, was. : HEE 

(e) What great uſe might be made of this continual activity of 
the ſou}, if inſtead of ſpending it (as too many do) upon frivolous, 
uſcleſs and wicked ſubjects, it were conſtantly employed upon ſome 
virtuous, uſeful, or neceſſary enquiries ? 
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will ſupply us with ſtudy and thinking, whether we 
ſet ourſelves to it or not. In a word, the general aim 
and deſign of our thought, and application of mind, 

) is either the attainment of ſuch things as are 
honeſt, and tend to a virtuous and happy way of life 
or elſe the improvement of our reaſon and underſtanding 
in wiſdom and knowledge, And this may ſuthce for 
the firſt of our general heads of duty. 


(f) This is no more than the ordinary ſchool-divifion of the 
underſtanding into practical and ſpeculative ; the former conſiders 
things in order to practice, as, whether good or bad, honeſt or diſ- 
honeſt, tending to a happy or miſerable life; the latter only in or- 
der to knowledge, whether they are true, or not true, without any 
direct tendency to practice at all. The former is only prudence and 
the latter 1 by which it ap in what ſenſe he takes 
the word truth, when he ſays, it is the object of this virtue, viz. 
not only for truth, as oppoſite to falfeh in ſpeculation, but as 
comprehending under it that which is truly rood and honeſt as op- 
poſite to vice and diſhoneſty. | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, VII. 


The ſecond general virtue, which conſiſts in maintaining 
of human ſociety. Tao parts of it; juſtice and 
liberality. The firſt duty of juſtice. All things at 

' firſt common. The original of property. Men are born 
for the good, &c. of one another 5 whence ariſes the 

' ſecond duty of juſtice. Two ſorts of injuſtice, the one 
of commiſſion, the other of omiſſion. T he cauſes of the 


fir/t fort of injuſtice; firſt, fear; ſecondly, deſire. 


()* the other remaining three, (a) that which 
conſiſts in upholding ſociety, and keeping up 
mutual love and good nature amongſt mankind, — 
of the largeſt and moſt diffuſive extent. It compre- 
hends under it theſe two parts: firſt, juſtice, which 
is much the moſt gloribus and ſplendid of all virtues, and 
alone entitles us to the name and appellation of good 
men: and, ſecondly,. beneficence, which may alſo be 
called either bounty or liberality. Now the firſt thing 
that juſtice requires of us is this: That no one ſhould 
„do any hurt to Another, unleſs by way of reaſonable 
and juſt retribution for ſome injury received from 
„ him: (4) and whatever belongs either to all in 
* common, or to particular perſons as their own pro- 
**-perty, ſhould not be altered, but made uſe of ac- 
„ Cordingly.“ Now no man can ſay that he has any 
thing 


(a) Which may be called juſtice in a larger fignification of that 


word, as it takes in all the duties men owe to one another, which 


is the ſecond 22 head he mentioned; and comprehends under 
it juſtice ſtrictly ſo called, and liberality or kindneſs one to another; 
of which he begins to treat, chap. xiv. - 

( The word deinde doth not denote a ſecond duty of juſtice, 
but only the ſecond part of the firſt duty, of doing no wrong. 
The meaning is, that of things which are common, he ſhould con- 
tent himſclf with his reaſonable ſhare ; and thoſe which are appro- 
priate to particular perſons, he ſhould ſuffer to remain in the tate 
they are without diſturbance. Ihe word ſuus ſignifies here, as in 
many. other places, the ſame thing with rœrius. 
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thing (c) his own by a right of nature; but either by an 
ancient immemorial ſeizure, as thoſe who firlt planted 
uninhabited. countries; or, ſecondly, by conqueſt, as 
thoſe who have got things by the right cf the ſword; 
or elſe by ſome law, compact, agreement, or lot. It is 
by ſome of theſe means, that the people inhabiting 
(4) Arpinum and Tuſculum came to have thoſe lands, 
which are now called theirs ; and (e) the fame may be 
£.id as to private mens eſtates. However, ſince at pre- 
ſent, by ſome of theſe ways, each particular man has 
his perſonal poſſeſſions, out of that which by nature was 
common to all, it is but reafon that each ſt ould hold 
what is now his own; which if any one endeavour to 
take away from him, (/) he directly breaks in upon 
common juſtice, and violates the rights cf human ſociety, 
But ſeeing (as is excellently ſaid by PLaTo) we are not 
born for ourſelves alone; but that our native country, 
our friends and relations, have a juſt claim and title to 
ſome part of us; and ſecing whatſoever is created on 
earth, was merely deſigned (as the Stoicks will have 2 

| or 


(e) He ſuppoſes all things at firft to have been common, like the 
room in a theatre, or other ſuch place; and, as in theſe, he who 
firſt gets a place has a right to it, and cannot be fairly turned out 
of it; ſo he imagines it to have been in old time. Not that the 
ſcizure of itſelf gives a right, but the tacit agueement amongit 
mankind, that what any man had firſt poſſeſſed himſelf of, 
CIs his own property. See Grot. de jure B. & P. book II. 
Ci 1p. 11. q 4 ; 

(4) Cicero himſelf was born at Arpinum, a mean place in Italy; 
hence, by his enemies in contempt, called Arpinas, He hae 
a noble country-houſe at Tuſculum, another town not far from 
Rome, whither he often retired, and Where he wrote five books of 
philoſophy, thence called his Tuſculan queſtions. He therefcre 
uſes the examples of theſe two places, becauſe his ſon was acquain- 
ted with them. | | 
| 00 Deſcrit tio, ſignifies a dranght of any land, or the like, in 
order to every man's having his due ſhare : The meaning is, that 
private men came to their eſtates by the like ſort of diſtribution cr 
allotment, as 7 a m_ _ wy | 

wicquid jure pofſidetur (ſays Quintil.) injuria aufirtur ; 

K man is 2 the righttul omen of cannot Wakes 
from him with gut injuſtice: fince every one then has a right to 
that, which is now his own, though it were originally conimon, 
no ene without injuring him ean diſpoſſeſs him of it again. 
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for the ſervice of men; and men themſelves for the ſer- 
vice, good, and aſſiſtance of one another: we (g) 
certainly in this ſnould be followers of nature, and ſe- 
cond her intentions; and by 8323 that lies with - 
in the reach of our power for the general intereſt, by 
mutually giving and receiving good turns, by our know- 
ledge, induſtry, riches, or other means, ſhould endea- 
vour to keep up that love and ſociety, that ſhould be 
amongſt men. Now the great foundation of juſtice is 
() fanthfulneſs, which conſiſts in being conſtantly firm 
to your word, and a conſcientious performance of all 
compacts and bargains z whereupon, for this once, let 
us venture to follow the opinion of the Stoicks, thoſe 
mighty admirers of derivations, and believe that fdes 
1 is ſo called, (tho* perhaps it may ſeem 2 
ittle too far fetched) quia fiat quod dium eſt, becauſe 
what was promiſed is performed. The (i) vice that is 
oppoſite to juſtice is injuſtice, of which there are two 
ſorts ; the firſt conſiſts in the actual doing an injury to 
another; the ſecond, in _ looking on while he is 
injured, and not helping and defending him, though we 
are able, For he that injuriouſly falls upon another, 
whether prompted by rage, or other violent paſſion, does 
as it were leap at the throat of his companion; and he 
that refuſes to help him when injured, and to ward off 
the wrong, if ft lies in his power, is as plainly guilty of 
bafeneſs and injuſtice, as tho? be had deſerted his father, 
his friends, or his native country, (4) Now that for- 
| | mer 


) He now comes to the fecond duty of juſtice, which is, to do 


all the we can; as the firſt was, to do no wrong. 

(b) Juſtice is the rendering to every man his due; which no 
one can do witheut being true to his word, and conſcientiouſly per- 
forming all promifes, oaths, bargains, c. For he that promiſes, 
&c. to another, makes himſelf a debtor of ſomething to him, 
which he may demand as a kind of due. It is the buſineſs of faith- 
fulneſs to ſee this paid; ſo that juſtice is as it were, built upon 
_ faithfulneſs, as its baſis and foundation. n 


(i) Having laid down the two great duties of juſtice, and the 


foundation of it; he now proceeds to its oppoſite vice, injuſtice, 
(of which there are twa forts) and the cauſes of it. 

ky The cauſes of the firit ſort of injuſtice, viz. of commiſſion : 
frft, fear, Not but that it is lawful, if I ſee ancther taking u 
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mer injuſtice, which conſiſts in the wilful and actual 


wronging another, has - oftentimes no other cauſe but 
fear z when he, who defignedly does a man an injury, 


} is afraid left himſelſ ſhould be forced to undergo one, if 
be does not ſecure hunſelf by doing it before-hand. But 

2 (peaking, the great fource and fountain of all 
25 7 


ch injuſtice is (/) the ſatisfying ſome irregular and ex- 


dbdrhbitant appetite; and in a more efpecial manner, the 
deſire of riches; of which we ſhall therefore ſay ſome- 


thing 1n particular, 


a ſword, and plainly inly perceive heis going to ſtab me, to ſtab him 
before-hand to prevent my own 4 Fr I cannot poſſibly eſcape 
any other way. But this muſt be very certain and apparent: a bare 


tear and ſuſpicion that another defigns me an injury, not being a 


ſufficient reaſon why I ſhould do him one. 
7) A ſecond cauſe of this —_— the fatisfying ſome irre- 
— deſire; as, firſt, that of money; of which in the next 


CHAP. vn. 


The deſire of riches, which is one cauſe of injuſtice, 
whence it proceeds, It is allowable enough, fa long as 
it does not draw men to the injuring of uhers. The 
defire of honours, &c. another caviſe of injuſtice. It 
uſually is found in men of the greateſt minds. There 
is a difference to be made between thoſe injuries that 
are done haſtily and in a paſſion, and thaſe that proceed 
from premeditated malice. | 


ICHES then are moſt commonly deſired, either 
to ſupply us with the neceſſaries of life, or fur- 
niſh us with the pleaſures and conveniencies of it; or 
elſe, as it often is obſerved to happen in perſons of great 
and aſpiring minds, as a means of obtaining an in- 
tereſt in the public, and a power of obliging and grati- 
ſying one's friends; to which purpoſe was that 2 | 

c 


% 
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the late (a) Maxcus Cr aus, that whoever deſigned 
to be a leading man in the commonwealth, ought never 
to think he had eſtate enough, till he could maintain (3) 
an army with its yearly revenue. Others take pleaſure 
in ſplendor and magnificence, in a handſome, noble, and 
plentiful way of living : all which things have begot an 
inſatiable preedineſs after money, without which they 
can never be ſupported and mamtained. Not but that a 
moderate deſire of riches, and bettering a man's eſtate, 
fo long as it abſtains from oppreſſing of others, is allow- 
able enough; but a very great care ought always to be 
taken, that we be not drawn to any injuſtice by it. There 
is another (c] deſire that makes men as apt to be forgetful 
of juſtice, as that after riches; the thirſt, I mean, of 
empire, glory, honours, &c. For that ſaying of (4) 
Exx1vus, there is no inviolable faith or friendſhip in 
the matter of a kingdom, though applied by him to that 
one caſe only, is yet full out as true in a great many 
others; for where-ever the ſubject of contention is ſuch, 
as that only one party can meet with ſucceſs, and the 
reſt muſt fall ſhort of what they deſire; things are uſua- 
, K . . ally 

(a) A noble and wealthy, but v covetous Roman, twice con- 
ful with Pompey the great, whom Vell. Paterc. calls Izvitum pa- 
Conſulum. He was made 1 of Apulia, where he quelled 
Spartacus, ring-leader of the flaves, and put an end to the ſervile 
war. At laſt he, with Pompey and Cæſar, divided the whole Ro- 
man empire between them, and made the firſt triumvirate. Here 
the eaſt falling to his ſhare, he made war upon the Parthians, out of 


a defire of money; but was conque ed and ſtain by them, and had 
melted gold poured down the throat of his dead body. His life is 
written by Plutarch. 
(% A Roman army was four legions, each conſiſting of ſix 

thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe ; two of theſe legions were 

ven to each conſul every year. The monthly pay of an army 
came to about 25000 pounds: by which it appears what an eſtate 

Craſſus deſired to keep one whole year. 

(e) A ſecond deſire, that is very often the cauſe of injuſtice, is, 
that of honour, glory &. i 

(d) A famous antient Latin poet, born at Rudiz, a town in Ca- 
labria, thence by our author called Rudius homo, in his oration rs 
Archia. He was very familiar with Africanus Major, the wiſe 
Lælius, Cato, Cenſorius, &c. which laſt brought him firſt to 
Rome. His works are loſt, except ſome fragments preſerved by 


Cicero and others. 
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ally carried to ſo great a height, as that it is very diffi- 
cult not to break in upon faith and friendſhip. This 
hath appeared but too manifeſtly of late, in that raſh 
L and mt impudent attempt of (e) Casar's ; who has 
broke through all thoſe ties and obligations, that either by 
> gods or men could be laid upon him, fer the compaſſing 
and getting of that dominion to himſelf, which. he had 
vainly propoſed in his depraved imagination. But in 
this caſe, it is one very great unhappineſs, that the 
thirſt after honour, empire, power, &c. falls moſt upon 
men of the greateſt ſouls and moſt exalted natures ; 
wherefore the (/) greater care ought to be taken, that 
nothing of offence be committed m this kind. Now it 
makes a great difference in all aQs of injuſtice, whether 
they proceed from ſome violent paſſion, (which is for the 
moſt part of ſhort contmuance), or are done with deſign 
and previous deliberation : for thoſe that are the effects 
bod a ſudden guſt of paſſion, ought not to be eſteemed of- 
ſo heinous a nature, as thoſe that proceed from preme- 
ditated malice. And this may ſuffice for the firit fort of 
injuſtice, which conſiſts in the actual doing of wrong, 
and the cauſes of it, 


(e) Julius Czfar, who, ambitious of the empire, raiſed a civil 

war againſt the ſenate and Pompey the great; whom he conquered 

in the Pharſalian field. See an account by himſelf in his com- 
mentaries. 


For we ſhould inereaſe our care * to the greatneſs of 
our danger; and where we are likely to be moſt violently aſſaulted, 
tere we ſheuld place the ſtrongeſt guard. 
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7 
Injuſtice of omiſſion, and the cauſes of its Thoſe are 
guilty of it, who ſpend their whole lives in fludy and 
contemplation, gs ſome philoſophers have done. Ju- 
tice ought to proceed from choice. Thoſs who mind 
nothing but their own buſineſs are guilty of this injuſ- 
tice. Self-love hinders men from ſeeing their duty. 
An excellent rule for the aveiding of all igiuſtice. 


S for the (a) ſecond, which enly conſiſts in ſeeing 
another injured, and being wanting to our duty, 

by not defending him; the cauſes of that are wont to 
be ſeveral. For ſome are afraid of offendipg others, or 
of bringing a trouble and charge upon themſelves : 
others are negligent, idle, or mean-ſpirited: and a 
third ſort there is, who are ſo taken up with their own 
concerns, that they have no time left to regard the 
oppreſſed, whom yet it is their duty to ſave and protect. 
I am therefore of opinion, that PLA r o's conſequence 
will hardly hold good, where, ſpeaking about the phi- 
loſophers, he ſays, ** they are wholly taken up in the 
*« ſeeking out of truth, and perfectly neglect and make 
4% light of thoſe things, which the reſt of the world 
* are ſo eager after, and ſo contend about; and that 
1 therefore they are juſt.” This, I ay, Iam afraid is 
a bad conſequence ;z for though, it is true, (5) they 
keep the firſt ſort of juſtice, inaſmuch as they actu- 
ally do no wrong; yet they run perfectly counter to 
the other; for being engaged in their learning and ſtu- 
dies, they abandon their friends to be injured by others, 
| whom 


(a) He comes now to the fecond fort of injuſtice, that of 
omiſſion; the cauſes of which are, firſt, fear of giving offence, 
efcharge, &c. 

() In chap. xxi. he puts two caſes, wherein he thinks theſe 
men may be excuſable: 1. If their genius lie very much toward 


learning, &c. 2. If they are of weak conſtitutions, ſo as to be 
unable to meddle with public affairs; as Scipio's ſon was, . 
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1” whom in juſtice they ought to have protected and de- 
fended. So that it is believed, they would hardly ever 
trouble themſelves ſo far, as at all to intermeddle with 
the buſineſs of the public, if it was not altogether, as it 
© were, forced upon them. But it were a great deal better 
would they do it voluntarily; for an (c) action, though 
> honeſt, is not therefore truly virtuous, unleſs it be done 
© out of choice, and with a good will. There are (4) others 
pet, who out of a deſire of E the ir own eſtates, 
br elſe a moroſe or unſociable ſort of temper, cry, 
meddle with no body?s buſineſs but their own, that fo 
they may ſeem to be men of ſtrict honeſty, and to injure 
nobody; and they do indeed avoid the one fort of injuſ- 
- tice, but directly run themſelves into the other; for they 
deſert the common- good and ſociety of mankind, while 
they beſtow neither ſtudy, pains, nor. money towards the 
prefervation of it. Thus have 1 laid down the two forts 
ol 1njuſtice, and pointed out to you the cauſes of each; 
and have alſo endeavoured to explain the true nature 
and extent of juſt ice; from all which account it will be 
eaſy to judge, unleſs we are exttemely fond of our own 
eaſe, what thofe ſeveral duties are, which at ſeveral 
limes are required of us. I fay, Unleſs we are fond of 
our on eaſe; for the truth of it is, it is a troubleſome 
thing to be concerned in the buſineſs of other people; 
however old (e) Chremes in Terence thinks, That he 


ought 


. be 11 


> (ec) The moraliſts make a diſtinction between doing an honeſt 
action, and deing it honeſtly, honeſtum and honeſte agree. He 
that pays another his due, does an honeſt action; but he does not 
daz it honeſtly, it againſt his will, and by compulſion of laws. 
(.) Another cauſe of this ſort of injuſtice, a moroſe unſociable 
- temper, &c. | 
(e) Terence's Heauton Timoroumenos, Act I. Scene I. Chremes 
N with Menedemus ſor working ſo very hard, the other 
aſks him, What he has to do to meddle with anothers buſineſs; to 
which he anſwers, Homo ſum, bumani nibil a me alienum puto; 1 
am a man, and accordingly ought to be concerned in whatever re- 
lates to the welfare of any man: Which geod-natured ſentence, 
St. Auſtin tells us, was applauded by the whole theatre. We are 
all fellow -members, and (as we obſerved chap. vii.) born for the 
ſervice, good, and aſſiſtance ct one another, it being the ſunda- 
mental principle of the law of nature, that every man ſhould ſeek 
the good and welfare of the whole fociety, and every member of it, 
as 
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ought to be concerned for the good of al! men. But be 
that as it will, foralmuch as the ſacceſs of our own af- 
fairs, whether good or ill, more nearly concerns us, 
and makes us more ſenſible, than that of anothe:'s 
(which appears to us ſmall, as a thing at a great diſ- 
tance ;) therefore we paſs a quite different judgment 
upon the one and the other. And, upon this account, 
it is a very good rule that is given by ſome men, That we 


\ ſhould never venture upon any action, of which we 


doubt whether it is honeſt or diſhoneſt. For hun-ſty 
quickly would ſhew itſelf by us own native brightneſs ; 
and the doubting about it ts a plain intimation, chat at 
leaſt we ſuſpeRed ſome injuſtice when we did it. 


as well as his own private and particular intereſt: Omnis homo of 
omni homini proximus, nec ulla cogitanda 6 generis, uli 
gf natura communis, lays the fore - cited father. 


— 


CHAP. x. 
\ 


Fuſtice is altered upon an alteration of circumſtances ; 
and what was our duty in one caſe to do, in other 
circumſtances it is our duty to avoid. Promiſes are not 
to be flood ta in ſeveral caſes, as, if they are prejudi- 
cial; if made through fear, &c, A cloſe adhering te 
the words of a law, or hargain, is a means of being 


unjuſt ; Craft in ſuch caſes to be diligently avoided. 


DUT here it is obſervable, (2) that the limits of juſ- 
tice are not fo fixed, but that they may be altered 
upon an alteration of the circumſtances ; fo that what at 
ene time appears to be the duty of an honeſt and gocd 
| | Man 


(a) Having given an account of the nature of juſtice, and in. 
juſtice, with the cauſes of this; he proceeds to ſhew, how in ſeveral 
Caſes that which is uſually a part cf juſtice, upon an alteration of 
Circumſtances, becomes t contrary For as a t ing may be pleaſing 
to the palate, or healthful to the body in ſome circumſtances, which 


15 


the 
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man, at another is altered and becomes the quite con- 
trary : To deliver up a truſt, for example, or perform 
a promiſe, and other things relating to truth and faith- 
fulneſs, are duties which juſtice itſelf will allow us, in 
ſeveral caſes, to (4) negle & or omit : For reſpe& muſt be 
had to thoſe general rules we before laid down, as the 
ground and foundation of all juſtice. Firſt, that no in- 
Jury be done to any other: And, ſecondly, that we 
make it our earneſt endeavour to promote the good and 
intereſt of all mankind : So that our duty is not always 
the ſame, but various, according to the variety of cir- 
cumſtances. There may be a contract or promiſe, for in- 
ſtance, the performance of which would bring very great 
damage, either to the perſon himſelf that made it, or the 
other party to whom it was made. Thus, had (4) NE P- 
TUNE not granted what he promiſed to TnHESEus, 
Tues kus had not ſuffered the loſs of his ſon Hi Pol x- 
Tus. For (as the ſtory goes) NEYTH UNE having granted 
him any three wiſhes, for the third, he once in a very 
great paſſion defired the death of his own ſon z by ob- 
——_— of which, he was afterwards brought into the 
greateſt affliQions. Such promiſes therefore are (e) not "a 


is not ſo abſolutely; as a cup of bad water to one in extreme thirit z 
So may an action which, generally ſpeaklng, is vicious and un- 
reaſonable, as the breaking one's promiſe, or the like, in ſome 


certain cafes, becomes honeſt, and agreeable to right reaſon. 


(5) The word migrare fignfiies tranſitively here, as in ſome other 
places of this author: So migrare communia jure ſignifies to tranſ- 
greſs or violate them. _ 

(e) By ea tempora, 1 he means, thoſe cafes or circum- 
ſtances; ſor ſo he often uſes the word in this work. He had juſt 
been io that nothing muſt be done contrary to the two great 
rules of juſtice before given: And then he adds, Ea cum tempore 
commutantur, that is, when the caſe is ſuch, as that the keepin 
one's promiſe, or the like, would be acting contrary to one of t — 
rules, (that is, would be a great injury to him that made it, or 
him to whom it was made, as he explains himſelf afterwards ;) 
then our duty is altered, and we are bcund not to keep it; becauſe 
if we ſhould, it would be a breach of the fundamental rule of 


that virtue. This is the firſt caſe wherein a man is not obliged 
to be as good as his promiſe. 


(4) See chap. xxv. book III. 


(e) Becauſe the keeping of them would be an offence againſt 
rſt rule of juſtice, not to do any wrong: And it may be 4 
O 
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be kept, as it will but bring a miſchief on him they were 
made to; (/) no more are thofe which tend to the da- 
mage of the promiſer himſelf, more than to the profit of 
him they were promiſed to. Again, (g) even juſtice it- 
ſelf requires us to perform a greater betore a leſſer duty : 
You promiſe, for example, a friend of yours, to aſſiſt him 
in a cauſe that he has depending, but your ſon grows 
dangeroufly ſick in the mean time; here it would be no 
breach of duty in you, if you ſhould not make good 
what you promiſed to your friend; and he himſelf rather 
would be much to blame, ſhould he complain of being 
diſappointed by you. Farther, (i) it is plain to any 
one's ſenſe, that fach ſort of promiſes can never be bind- 
ing as are made by poop over-awed by fear, or over- 
reached by deceit ; moſt of which are void by the (4) 
Prztor*s edits, and ſome of:them even by the laws them- 
ſelves. But another great ſpring from which injuries 
ariſe, is ſome quirk or cavil, and an over-ſubtle and ma- 

licious 
poſed the perſon to whom they were made, had he ſeen ſuch a 


miſchief enſuing, would not have demanded it.. See chap. xxiv, 
xxv. book IH. | 

(f) Becauſe it is preſumed the perſon who made ſuch a promiſe, 
had he thought of ſuch a damage likely to come of it, would no 
have madeit. We miſe as men who are not infallible, an 
- cannot provide againſt every thing that may happen; wherefore we 
are ſuppoſed not to promiſe any further than what we now know; 
and ſhould any extraordinary thing happen in the mean time, it is 
to be taken as a thing which we tacitly excepted. But here we 
muſt proceed very warily and cautiouſly : This will hardly hold 
good in the caſe ofa promiſſory oath, where God himſelf is called 
to witneſs. See Grot. de Jure B. & P. Puffendorf, &c. upon 
this whole ſubject. 


(g) Another cafe wherein a man is diſpenſed from keeping his 
promiſe, is, when ſome greater duty requires his attendance in the 
mean time. 

(4) Becauſe to take care of a ſon's life, is a greater duty than 
to aſſiſt a friend, and therefore ought to take place before it. 


(i) Another cafe wherein a man is not obliged to perform his 
promiſe is, when he was forced to make it through fear, or drawn 
to it by ſome deceit. See the fore-cited authors. 


{k) The laws being delivered only in general terms, and not be- 
ing able to deſcend to all particular caſes, it was in the power 
of the prætor or judge to ſupply that defect by his edicts and 
authority. | | 
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lcious interpretation of the laws; from whence that 
ſaying Summum jus ſumma injuria, the height of juſtice 
is the height of roguery, is now become a daily and 
© common proverb among us. There are frequent ex- 
amples of this to be met with in our public tranſaCtions ; 
as that of him, for example, who concluded a truce with 
the enemy for thirty days, made continual incurſions in- 
to their territory by night; becauſe, forſooth, the 
' truce was not made for ſo many nights, but only ſo 
many days. Juſt Tuch a crafty and pitiful trick (if the 
ſtory be true) was that notable cunning of QuixTvus 
Fapivs LABEO's.; (or whoever the man was, tor I have 
it only by hear-ſay) who being by the ſenate appointed 
arbitrator in a difference between thoſe of {/) Nola and 
Naples about their bounds:; when he came to the place 
that was appointed for the treaty; took aſide the com- 
miſſioners of either party, and exhorted them privately, 
not to be too eager and greedy in their demands, but 
rather to take yp and content themſelves with leſs, than 
retend to any more than what was honeftly their due. 
th parties did ſo according to his deſire, ſo that a good 
quantity of ground was left between them: This he even 
goes and adjudges to the Romans, leaving that to each 
party which they themſelves had demanded. And is 
not this now to deceive and cheat, rather than to judge ? 
In all cafes therefore ſuch ſubtle kind of tricks ſhould 
be dihgently avoided. | 


(0) Two cities in Italy, about ſourteen -railes diſtant from one 
another. | ; 


CHAP, 
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32 TULLY's Book I. 


CHAP, N. 


Juſtice to be hept towards all forts of men. Bounds to 
be obſerved in puniſhing thoſe that have injured us, 


| Laws of war to be ſirialy obſerved. Two ſorts of 


diſputing, by Reaſon, and by the ſword : The latter 
it allowable, when we cannot obtain what is our right 
by the former. What ought to be the end of making 
avar. How it ſhould be carried on. The ftridneſs 
of the old Romans in obſerving the laws of war, A 
ſtory of the elder Cato to that purpoſe. 


= HERE are certain (a) duties or offices alſo to 


be ſtrictly obſerved, even towards thoſe that have 
injured us: for we ought not to go beyond ſuch and ſuch 
bounds, in exacting revenge and puniſhment of ano- 
cher: In which particular it may, perhaps be enough 
to make him that has wronged us repent of the wrong 


done; fo that both he himſelf may abſtain from the like, 


and others may be diſcouraged from injuring us for the 
future. There are certain peculiar laws of (p) war alſo, 
which are of all things moſt ſtrictly to be obſerved in the 
commonwealth : For there being two ſorts of diſputing 
in the world, the one by reaſon, and the other by open 
force; and the former of theſe being that which is 


agreeable to the nature of man, and the latter to that 
| of 


(a) After daving diſcourſed of the nature of juſtice, &c. he 
proceeds to ſhew, that we ought to practiſe it towards all forts of 
people; as, firſt, even towards thoſe who have wronged us. 


(5) In the ſecond place we ought to ſnew juſtice to our enemies: 
Firſt, by not entering upon a war, but upon very juſt and good 
grounds. Secondly, by carrying it on fairly, and being ready to 
accept of a reaſonable peace. Thirdly by ſhewing mercy to the 
conquered, after we have gotten the victory. The words there- 
fore, Inter arma filent leges, muſt be taken in a very reſtrained 
ſenſe, ſo as to mean the civil and judiciary laws, not thoſe of na- 
ture and juſtice towards enemies. See Grot. Prolegom. ad Lib- 
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of brutes; when we cannot obtain what is our right by 


the one, we muſt even of neceſſity have recourſe to the 


other. Tt is allowable therefore to undertake wars, but 


it muſt always be with a deſign of obtaining a ſecure peace. 
And when we have gotten the better of our enemies, 
we ſhould reſt content with the victory alone, and ſhew 
© ourſelygs merciful and kind to them afterwards : unleſs 


they are ſuch as have been very cruel, and committed 


. inhuman barbarities in the war. Thus our forefathers 


took into their city the (c) AEquians, Volſcians, Sabines, 


and others whom they had ſubdued; whereas (4) Car- 


thage and Numantia, they entirely deſtroyed. I could 
' wiſh I. might not add (e) Corinth too; but I believe 


they had ſomething in their eye when they did it, and 
more eſpecially the ſituation of the place; which 


being ſo very convenient as it was, they were afraid leſt 
it might be at one time or other an encouragement to a 


revolt. In my opinion it is always our duty to do what 
we can for a fair and ſafe peace; in which thing if peo- 


ple would have (F) hearkned to me, we might at this 
time have ſeen the republic, though, it is true, I cannot 


ſay in a flouriſhing condition; yet certainly not, as at 


preſent we perceive It, entirely ſubverted and fallen 
Into ruins. And as we are bound to be merciful to thoſe 
whom we have actually conquered ; ſo ſhould theſe alſo 
be received into favour, who have laid down their arms, 
and thravn themſclves wholly upon the general's mer- 
cy; and that even though the breach be made in their 
city walls. Our good forefathers were moſt ſtrictly juſt as 
to this particular; the cuſtom of thoſe times making him 
the patron of a conquered city or people, who firſt re- 


"ceived them into the faith and allegiance of the people of 


Ys Rome, 
. le) Several little nations in Italy, all conquered by the Romans. 
F * (d) The former a city in Africk, the latter in Spain; both taken 


by Scipio Africanus the younger. 


le) A famous and rich city in Achaia, placed exactly in that 
neck of land, which ſeparates Peloponneſus, or the Morea, from 
the reſt of Greece. Hither St. Paul wrote two of his epiſtles. 
It was taken by Mummius, the Roman conſul, and raſed to the 
5 erna becauſe of ſome affront the Corinthians had given to the 
Roman ambaſſadors, 
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Rome. In ſhort, the whole right and all the duties of 
war are moſt religiouſly ſet down in the (g) Fecial laws ; 
out of which it is manifeſt, that never any war can be 
juſtly undertaken, unleſs ſatisfaction have been firſt de- 
manded, and proclamation of it made publicly before- 
hand. Poppilius was commander in one of the provin- 
ces, and Hat's ſon à young ſoldier under him; and 
Poppilius thinking fit to diſband one of his legions, it 
happened to be the ſame in which the young man was, 
who therefore was diſmiſſed among the reſt of the ſol- 
diers ; But having a mind to ſee more of the war, he not- 
withſtanding this continued ſtill in the army Hereupon 
old Cato writes a letter to Poppilius, and therein deſires 
him, “ That if he ſuffered his fon to remain in the army, 
he would give him his (/) military oath again; foraſ- 


c much as the former being void by his diſbanding, he 


could not any _ fight lawfully with an enemy :” 
So religiouſly careful they were in thoſe days, of do- 
ing nothing that is contrary to the laws of war. There 
is extant ſtill an epiſtle of Cato the father*s to his ſon, in 
which he tells him, That he had heard of his being 
, diſbanded by the conſul, when he was a ſoldier in 
«© Macedonia in the war with (i) Perſeus: And there- 
, fore he adviſes him not by any means to intermeddle 
« in a battle; becauſe,” he ſays, ii is unlawful for one 
« that is no longer a ſoldier to engage with the enemy.” 


CHAP. 


In the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, Cicero always 

a — ſor a peace and agreement between the parties; but to no 

urpoſe. | 
1 (g) The Feciales were a fort of prieſts or heralds among the 
Romans, eſtabliſhed by Numa, vheſe bufineſs it was todetermine 
all cafes about the Jawfulneſs of war; about leagues, ambaſſador 
c. They were ſent to demand ſatisfaction of the people that h 
offended; they denounced or proclaimed wars: and in ſhort, no- 
thing of that nature could be done without their advice, Cicero 
, joy an account of their duties in his De Leg. 2. 9. Federum, 

acis, Belli, Induciarum judices Feciales ſunto, & c. 


() An oath that was given to the ſoldiers, when they went out 


to war, (called Sacramentum) by which they were obliged to be 


faithful to their general, &c. See the form of it in Livy. 

(i) The laſt king of Macedonia, beaten and led in triumph by 
Paulus /Emilius, the Roman eonſul, about the year of Rome 
586. See Plutarch's lfe of Amilius, 5 
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CHAP. XII. 


The civility of the old Romans towards their enemies, in 
giving them the milleſt names. Some wars are onl 
for empire, others for ſafety. Difference of condad to 
be objerved in each. A noble and generous ſaying of 
King Pyrrhus. 


ND here I cannot but obſerve moreover, that he 
who is properly called Perduellis [a tubborn ene- 

my] had by our anceſtors the name of Hoſtis given him; 
the gentleneſs of the word ſomewhat leſſening the foul- 
neſs and odium of the thing: for Hoſtis [an enemy] 
among them fiznified the ſame thing that Peregrinus 
[a ſtranger] does now amongſt us: as appears from the 
(a) laws of the XII tables, and therein ſuch fort of 
expreſſions as theſe (5) Status dies cum Hate; and Ad- 
wer, hoflem eterna autloritas. What greater courteſy 
could be ſhown than this, to call even an enemy by 
only the ſofteſt and moſt obliging names? Though the 
word is now altered, I confeſs, from that mild to 


an harſher ſenſe, cuſtom having changed it from what 


it firſt properly ſignified, a ſtranger, to denote ſuch a 
one as bears arms againſt us. We have told you 


already 


(a) The body of the ancient Roman laws, which were gathered 
from the wiſeſt laws of all the Grecians, by the Decemviri created 
for that purpoſe, about the year of Rome 301. See the hiſtory 
of them in Livy, book III. chap. xxxiii, xxxiv. where he calls 
them fors omnis publici, privatiue Fusis; and our author, in his 
firſt book de Orat. preters the. n tor wiſdom before whole libraries 
of philoſophers. 

(5) Theſe are the words of two laws, taken cut of the XII tables. 
See Charondas de Leg. X11. Tab. The meaning of the firſt is, 
that whoever has got any bufinefs at law with a ſtranger, ſhall 
appoint a day betorchand for the decifion of it, that ſo he may have 
time to make his appearance. Of the ſecond, tough a ſtranger had 


23 a man's eſtate never ſo long, he ſhould have no titie to it 
y way of preſcription ; but the righttul owner, after neyer ſo many 
years, ſhould have authority and power to demand it of him again» 
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(H already what previous cauſes and conditions there 
ſaould be, before any war can be lawful and juſt. The 
ſim are required even in thoſe wars alſo which are un- 
drtaken merely for glory and empire: but then all 
conteſts of this latter ſort ſhould be carried on with 
leſs heat and animoſities; for, as in the differences that 
happen among citizens, we make a diſtinction between F 
a violent enemy and a generous rival, (in one caſe nos 7? 
thing but a title of honour, in the other our lives and 
reputations being concerned); ſo did our anceſtors do in 
their wars. That which they waged with the (4) Cimbers 
and (e) Celtibers, was managed as with hateful and im- "I 
lacable enemies; the queſtion then being, not whether 
of the two ſhould remain a conqueror, but whether 
ſhould remain a people at all, Whereas thoſe with the 
Latins, Carthaginians, (F) PyRRHUSs, &c were only 17 
quarrels about honour and dominion, The Carthagi- 7 
nians were pertidious and treacherous ; HanNiBal, | 
their great commander, cruel; but all the reſt more 5 
faithful and merciful. That ſpeech of Pyazauvs is 
indeed very extraordinary upon reſtoring the captives, 
when he ſays, ; | 
(g) I neither gold of you nor price demand: 3 
Nor will I chatter, but fight out the war. | 
Let ſteel, not gold, to each their fate decide: 
Whether to you or me Dame Fortune will 
The vict'ry grant; or what the chance of war 
Shall courage try, And this I add withal, 
That freely I their liberties reſtore 
Jo theſe bravemen, whole lives the war has ſpar'd, 
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Freely 


7 In the foregoing chapter. | 
) A barbarous and ſavage northern people, who made an in- 
N road into Italy, and put the Roman ſtate into a very great fear; 
j but at laſt were routed by Marius and Catullus. See Plutarch's 7 
"1! life of Marius. 3 
ll (e) A valiant and hardy people, who from that part of Gaul 
al which was called Celtick, near the river Ligeris, went into Spain, 
if and there ſettled upon the river Iberus ; whence called Celtiberi. 
10 Numantia was their capital city. 

A king of Epirus, who made war upon the Romans, and 
| routed them ſeveral times, for the ſake of the 'Varentines, who called 
4 him to their aſſiſtance. His life is written by Plutarch. 

WW! (gz) This is quoted out of the poet Enmus, 
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Freely I give; do you as freely take, 
I th* name of th* mighty gods, 


CuAp. xiii. 7 


A truly royal and princely ſaying, and worthy of the 
glorious Family of the (% ZEicidz, 


(4) The deſcendants of A. acus, one of the judges of the dead; 


whom the poets make ſon of Jupiter, and father of Peleus, who 
was father of Achilles; from whom this Pyrrhus of Epirus was 


detived. 


CH AP. XIII. 


Particular perſons Bound in juſtice to keep the promiſes 


made to an enemy. The example of REGULUs. The 
flory of ten who did the contrary: How punifhed 
by the Romans; particularly one who thought to have 
eſcaped by a quirk. A noble inſtance of the Roman 
Juſtice to king PYVNMRH OS. TFuſtice to be kept towards 
the meaneſl fluves. Two ways whereby injuries are 
done, Fraud and Force. Fraud the more odious. To 


be a rogue under the maſk of honeſty, the greateſt of 


villanies. 


7 I'S alſo the duty of (a) particular pecſons, if 

at any time, forced by the neceſſity of their 
circumſtances, they have made any promiſe or oath to 
an enemy, afterwards to ſee that they perform it faith- 
fully, Thus (5) ReEGULvUs was taken in the firſt Punic 
war by the Carthaginians, and ſent by them to Rome 
about an exchange of priſoners, upon a ſolemn oath given 


2 that 


(a) Thus far in general of public juitice to an enemy: He now 
proceeds to ſay, that juſtice obliges particular perſons too, if at any 


time they have made any promiſes to their enemies, afterwads to 
perform them faithfully. | 


(b) See book iii. chap. xxvii. 
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38 t ; Book l. 


that he would return to them again. PFirft, ther, as ſoon 
as he was come to Rome, he adviſed the ſenate againſt 
mains fuch an exchange; and when he had done ſo 
(though begged on to fray by his friends and relations) 
rather returned to a certain puniſt ment, than his oath 
ſrould be broken, though made to an enemy. But 
Hannisar, in the ſecond Carthaginian war, after our fa- 
tal defeat at (-) Canrzx, ſent ten to Rome, under the ſame 
obligation of returning again, unleſs, by their intereſt, 
they could prevail with the ſenate to redeem their pri- 
ſoners,-—who were all, by the cenſors, deprived of their 
privileges as free-men, and tied to pay ſuch and ſuch 
duties to the public as long as they lived, for not being 


R . . * 
true to their oaths and obligations. There was ore of | 


them thought, by a trick, to have eluded the force of his 
oath, but was nevertheleſs puniſhed for all that. His 
ſhift was this; HANNIBAL had let them depart his camp 
upon the condition beforementioned; when therefore they 
had gotten a little way out of it, What does he do, but 


coine back to it again, under colour, of having forgot to 
take ſomething (I know not what) with him: and then 


away he goes out again, diſcharged, as he thought, from 
his obligation of returning. And ſo it is very true he was 
in word, but not in reality : for, in all ſuch oaths, we are 
not to attend to the mere form of words, but the true 
deſign and intention of them But the greateſt example 
of juſtice to an enemy, was ſhewn by our anceſtors to- 


wards king PVRAHUSs "there came a deſerter(4) out cf | 


PyRRNRH¹Os's camp, and offered the ſenate to diſpatch him 
with poiſon z which they and Faprx1civs were fo far 
from accepting of, that they gave him up again, as a 
traitor, to his maſter, Thus we may fee, that they 
would not allow of any unjuſt way of dealing, though 
for the death of a powerful and invading adverſary, 


And ſo much for the duties required in war, There is 
| one 


(c) A little village in Apulia, where the Romans, under the con- 
duct of Paulus and Varro, were overthrown by Hannibal, the Cat- 


thaginian general. 
(4) Sce chap. iv. and xxii. of Book III. 
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one part of (e) juſtice remaining behind, and which 

ought by no means to be forgotten by us; I mean that 

FX towards the loweſt and meaneſt ſort of people: And 
3 theſe are more eſpecially thoſe we call our ſlaves; in re- 
lation to whom, it is a very good rule that is given by 
— : ſome men, that we ſhould ufe them no otherwiſe than 
— we do our day-labourers;-make them firſt do their work, 
& L and then pay them honeſtly what they have earned. In 
* | 3 fine, to cloſe up this Diſcourſe of Juſtice, there are 
- FS two ways or methods, whereby one man may 1njure or 
3» | oppreſs another; the one is fraud and ſubtilty, the 
other open force and violence; the forirer of which is 
> | eteemed the part of a fox, and the latter of a lion; 
f both of them certainly very unworthy of a_reatonable 


, Creature, though fraud, I think, is the more cdtous of 
g the two, Bit of all Irjuitice, ters is certainty Fele: 
p deopeſt dye, who make it their buffets to appear hani 
Y 


N OEST 


ö men, even whilt they are practiſing the greateit of vits 4 
t lavies, 1 
n FX (e) He has ſhewn there are rules of juftice to he ob{eryed ta- iq 
n | ; wards thoſe who have injured us, and our very ergmies : Hrs he 4 
. | 3 Pproceecsto a third ſort of people they are to be objerv2d toy, ardes 9 
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CHAP, XIV. 1 

Of Liberality, the ſecond part of general juſtice. Three 
cautions to be obſerved concerning it. It is not libe= 
rality to beſtow upon one what is wrongfully talen 
from another; nor what ought to have rather been 


iven to our relations; nor to give out of vain-glory. 
Bounty Jhould be in proportion to the merit of the receiv 
er, which is of ſeveral ſorts, 


WV have now gone through with the ſubject cf 
Juſtice z 1t (a) remains 1a the next place (to go 
on according to our method propoſed) that we fay Þ 
ſomething likewiſe of bounty and liberality, than which 
there is nothing more nearly allied to the nature of 
man. But then we muſt obſerve theſe following cauti- 
| ons; Firſt, that we take care in all acts of bounty, 
F' that they be not (5) prejudicial to thoſe we would oblige 
| by them, nor to any other body, Secondly, that we 
do not in our bounty ard liberality go beyond our 
eflatcs. And, Thirdly, that we duiy proportion our 
kindneis, according to every man's merit and deſerts. 
(c) And firit of the former, which is grounded upon the 

| great 


— —_ 
CO mn — OR 


into juſtice ſtrictly ſo called, and liberality. Having now finthed 
his diſcourſe upon the former of theſe, he proceeds to the latter in 
this chapter, about which he firſt lays down three cautions. 

(4; As thcſe whio lend or give money to ycung ſpendthrifts, to 
help them forward and encourage them in their ill courſes, or tis 
like; which is really a very great injury to them. : 

( Having laid down his three cautions, he proceeds in order to 
ſay ſornething upon each of them. I take the Id enim therefore 
to reter to his firſt caution, that our bounty be not really a preju- 
dice to any one; for, to do no wrong he laid down before (chop. 
| vii. and x.) as the firſt fundamental principle of juſtice. His cau- 
| tion was, that our bounty ſhould not be hurtful ; and here he gives 
* his reaſon for it, Id enim, &c. i. e. For not to hurt or injure any 
| bedy, is the firit and fundamental rule of juſtice, Which juſtice 
| 
' 


(a) In chap. vii. he divided juftice, taken in its largeſt extent, 
| 
| 


ought 


0 
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reat and fundamental principle of all juſtice, to which 
this duty in all its particular inſtances ſhould be referred, 
For he who pretending to do one a kindneſs, doe 
that which is really a prejudice to him, 1s indeed fo far 


# from being kind and obliging, as that he ought to be 


counted a molt pernicious flattererz and to do any man- 
ner of injury to one, that you may ſtbew your gene- 
roſity and bounty to another, is juſt one and the fame 
ſort of roguery and injuſtice, as to enrich yourſelf by 
the ſpoils of your neighbour. Yet this it the fault of a 
great many people, and eſpecially thoſe who are de- 
firous of glory, to take away from me, that which 
juſtly belongs to them, that fo they may have to beſtow 
upon others; and they are apt to think thenſelves * 
tremel y bountiful, if they enrich their adherents by any 
manner of means. But this is fo far from being a duty 
of liberality, that nothing in the world can be moie 
contrary to it, It ought to be therefore our firit 
care in giving, that what we beſtow be a real ad- 
vantage and kindneſs to our friend, and no ways 
an injury to any third perſon, That action chere- 
fore of (4) Cx$ar and SxLLA's, in taking away 
eſtates from the rightful proprietors, ard giving them 
to others who had nothing to do with them, ought by 
no means to be accounted liberal; for nothing can ever 
be truly ſuch, that is not at the ſame time juſt and 
honeſt, A (e) ſecond caution to be obſerved was this, 
that our bounty be not ſuffercd to exceed our abih- 
ties; for they who give more than their eſtates will 
allow of, are, in the firſt place, () injurtous to their 
own relations, by ſpending that wealth upon other 


people, 


ought to be the meaſure of bounty; nothing being liberal (as 
he afterwards obſerves) but what 1s agreeable to ihe rules of 
uſtice. 
: (d) The firſt after he had conquered Pompey the Great; and 
the ſecond after he had conquered Marius in taeir civil wars. 
(e) Here he comes to his ſecond rule to be obſerved in giving. 
J) For it is our duty in the firſt place to provide for our relati- 
ons, and thoſe who more immediately depend upon us. See de 
latter end of chap. xvii. 
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people, which ſhonld rather have been given or left 
to them. Beſide that this over-great bounty in giving 
is uſually accompanied with an anſwerable deſire and 
reedineſs cf getting; which ten proceeds even to 
Sowarighs oppretlion, that ſo men may have where-» 
withal to ſupply this extravagant humour, One may 
a ſo obſerve in a great many people, that they take 
a ſoit of pride in being counted magrificent, ard 
give very plentifully, not from any generous principle 
in their natures, but only to appear great in the eye of 
the world; fo that all their bour.cy is reſolved into no- 
thing but mere outſide and pretence, and is nearer of 
kin to vanity and folly, than it is either to liberality or 
honeſty. (e) The third caution was, that our bounty 
ſhould be proportioned to the merits cf the receiver: in 
judging of which, we are firſt to conſider the man's ho- 
neſty or manners; ſecondly, the geod-will he bears 
towards us; thirdly, the nearnefs ct relation or ſociety 
that is between us; and, laſtly, the benefts we have 
formerly received from him. It 1s defrable that all theſe 
i-ducements might concur in the ſame perſon; but, when 
they do not, we ſhould beſtow our kindneſs more eſpe- 
cially on him in whom we find the moſt and weightieſt 
of them. 


(g) The third caution to be obſerved in giving,-the merits, c. 


* are to be judged of from tour heads, which he treats of in 
order. | 
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CHAT. XV. 


Honeſty, the firſt ſort of merit. We are not to ex- 
pet we /null find per fediy good men, Modeſty, 
temperance, &c. more eſpecially to be regarded. 
Haw we fhould fudge of mens good-will towards 
us. Gratitude a moſt neceſſary duty. We fhnuld 
imitate fruitful fields, by returning more than we 
gave received, How to judge of the value of any 
kinkneſs: thoſe to be leaſt eſteemed that are done 
ra/hly and incon/iderately. We ſhould do moſt for 


thoſe that land in greateſt need, if they are otherwiſe 
deſer ding. 


N O W ſecing we don't live amongſt ſuch a3 
are perfectly and fully wiſe, but ſuch as are 
thought to have done very well, if chey are but, as 


it were, the rough draughts of virtue; we ought o 


conſider, I think, in the firſt place, that no one ſhould 
wholly be neglected in this caſe, in whom there appears 
any ſhadow or reſemblance of real honeſty; but that 
thoſe men ought to be principally regarded, who excel 
in the quiet and more peaceable virtues of modeſty, 
temperance, and eſpecialiy this (4) juſtice, of which I 
have now been diſcourſing a great while, (:) For moſt 
times greatneſs of {ſpirit and courage, unleſs it be in 
thoſe who are perfectly wiſe and \ irtuous, is ſomething 
too hot and apt to boi over; the others are the virtues, 
which ſeem more pecultarly to coaſticute a good man, 
And ſo much fer the firſt fort of merit to be confidered, 
Viz, the manners or honeſty of the perſon we would be 


C5 kind 


(a) The firſt thing we are to judge a man's merits by, is his 
honeſty or good manners; in waich particular we are not to ſtay, 
till we find periectly good or wife men. : 

(% From chap. vii. He takes juſtice here, as in ſeveral other 
places, in the large tente, as it contains liberality, gratitude, 
e) This he gives as a reaſon of what he juit now (zi 


12 | 
Co HIRE mo- 
deſty, &c. fl. ould be moſt regarded. 
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kind to. The (4) ſecond was, the good-will which he 


bears towards us; as to which it {Luuld always be our 
principle care, to do moſt for him, by whom we are 
noft beloved: now in judging of the good-will that any 
ore bears us, we are not to conſider (like boys and 
children) any ſudden flatkes and heats of paſſion, but 
rather a conſtant and well-fettled affection. But if. a 
man, (e) in the next place, has done us any real ſervice, 
o that our part is to make a requital, and not firſt to 
Jay an obligation upon him, 1t 1s then our duty to take 
ſome greater care; for of all the virtues, there's none 
we are more neceſſarily obliged to, than gratitude, If 
then, according to / Hs ob's rule, even that which 
was no more than barely lent us, is, if poſſible, to be 
returned back with intereſt again; what ab undant re- 
turns ſhould we make to thoſe, by whom we have bee 

freely and generouſly obliged? What leſs can we do 
than be like fruitful fields, which produce beyond 
compariſon more than was thrown into them? And it 
we do ſervices even to thoſe men, from whom we hope 
afterwards to receive any favours z. ought we not much 
more to do the fame to thoſe, from whoſe forward kind- 
neſs we have already received them? For the virtue of 
liberality containing under it theſe two parts: in the firſt 
place, the doing a kindneſs. to any one; and, ſecondly, 
the requiting it when done to us; whether we'll perform 
the former or not, is altogether left to our own choiſe; 
but every good (g) man is obliged to the latter, whenever 


he 


4) Here he proceeds to the ſecond of his four grounds of merit, 
the good will, &c. 5 

(e) This is the fourth thing to be confidered in judging of a 
man's merit, the beneits, &c. He diſcourſes. of this in the third 
luce, be:auſe (I ſuppo e, the next will tak up fo much. room, 
cat if this had come aſcer it, it would have looked too far dittant 
om the other two oregoing. | 

7) An antie t Greek poet, born at Aſcra, a-town in Bœotia, 

thence called Aſcræus Senex. Some think he was older than Ho- 
mer, though Paterculus makes him an hundred and twenty years 
younger. His works are ſtill extant. ; a 
ig Every good man's obliged to be charitable too, according to 
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he can do it (4) without injuſtice, But then we are to 
make a diſtinction between benefits, and are there bound 
to make the moſt ample returns, where the obligations 
we have received are the greateſt, And to judge of the- 
merits of any kindneſs, we are chiefly to conſider in 


what manner it was done; as whether freely, conſider- 


ately, and from a principle of good-nature, For ſeveral 
people do many things raſhly, and with a blind fort of 
impulſe; throwing away their favcurs upon all without 
di.tinction z being hurcied about, as it were with a tem- 
peſt, by every mad and frolickſome humour, ard every 
ſudden or impetuous paſſion, A benefit therefore, when 
received from ſuch a one, is not to be eſteemed of an 
equal value with thoſe that proceed from ſettled judg- 
ment and due conſideration, But our principal duty, 


beth in doing of kindneſſes and making requitals, is to 


do moſt for thoſe that ſtard in greateſt need of it, ſup- 
poſing all circumſtances elſe to be equal; the contrary 
to which appears plainly in the practice and actions of 
the molt part of men; for, people chuſe to beſtow th ir 


fa ours, upon thoſe from whom they expect to receive , 


the moſt benefits, tho? the perſons perhaps do not at all! 
ſtand in need of them. 


his abilities, as well as grateful; but with this difference, that he 
can chuſe whether he will beſtow his kindnefites upon this, or that 
or the other perſon; but he is bound to return them to thoſe very 
men, by whom he was obliged. 

() Otherwiſe not; nothing being liberal in this ſenſe of the 
word, as it eomprehencs gratitude, tat is not juſt. 


CHART; 
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CHAP. XVI. 


We ſhuuld be moſt ready to give to thoſe, wha are mt 
nearly allied to us. The firſt fart of alliance is that 
between all men in general. The bond of it, and 
duties reſulting from it. We are bound to do for any 
man what will be a kindneſs to him, and no prejudice 
to ourſelves; but with this caution,. that we do not 
thereby make ourſelves unable to aſfi/t thoſe who are 
more nearly allied ti us. 


& © H E (a) fourth inducement remaining to be 
ſpoke to, is, The nearneſs of relation, or ſociety 
that is amongſt men; for the maintenance of which, we 
cannot do better, than to give meſt to thoſe that ſtand 
neareſt related to us, But that we may conſider, with 
greater diſtinctneſs, the natural principles ct human 
ſociety, we ſhall here trace it down from the fountain 
head. The firſt thing then to be taken notice of is this, 


(2) That there is ſuch a thing as a fellowſhip or ſociety 


between all men 1n general : the bond or cement that 
holds this together, is reaſon and diſcourſe, which by 
teaching, learning, communicating one with another, &c, 
eaſily makes men agree tcgether, and unite them all in 
one natural fort of conjunction and community, Nor 
does any thing ſet us ac a greater diſtance from the na- 
ture of heals; for we oftentimes talk of the courage of 
them, ſuch as lions and horfes ; but never a word of 

| their 


(a) He new precece's to the fourth, but third placed | See chap. 
wiv. | Cround cf a man's meriting of us, The nearneſs, &c. I 
have added fome werds to the beginning of the chapter, to make 
the conrecicn with that foregoing appar the better. 

() The t1ft ard moſt comprunutive fociety, is that which is 
det u cen zll nien, cor f:dered tEarcly as they ore nien: By which 
Ne ae obliged io do «ll theſe things which we call acts cf mere 
humarity; ſuch as deing goed to une ancther, when it will be no 
prejudice to ourſtlves, Wich by the moralifts are called Res in- 
noxix Utilitatis, ef which Le gives feveral inſtances in this chap- 
ter. 
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their equity, juſtice, or goodneſs: And why is this, 
but (c) becauſe they are deſtitute of reaſon and diſ- 
courſe? This is then the largeſt and moſt comprehenſive 
of all ſocieties, being made up of men conſidered barely 
as ſuch, and fo taking in even the whole race and kind 
of them one with another: The (4) duties of which are, 
to let every one have a ſhare in thoſe things, which by 
nature were produced for the common advantage and 
benefit of all; to let what's already determined by laws 


and civil conſtitutions remain as it is, without breaking 


in upon any man's right; as to which things however 
we ſhould remember a rule, which is now among the 
Greeks become an utual proverb, all things in common 
amongſt friends.” But perhaps you may aſk, what kind 
of things we ſuppoſe them to be, which ought to be 
common to all mankind? EN N Ius has given us one 
inſtance of them, which may eaſily be applyed to a great 
many others : | 


He that direQs the wand” ring traveller, 
»Doth, as *twere, light another's torch by his own 
Which gives him ner the leſs of light, for that 

It gave another, 


By 


(c) Reaſon and diſcourſ? are the bonds of ſociety ; where they 
are wanting therefore, there can be no ſociety, and in conſequence 
no juſtice, equity, &c. which are the virtues that conſiſt in pre- 
ſerving ſociety. 

_ (4) The duties incumbert on us by virtue of this ſociety are, 
firſt, to let every cne have a ſhare in thoſe things, which by 
nature are common; and what theſe are, he tells us im med iiately. 
Secondly, not to break in upon another's property. 1 hirdly, 
in thoſe things which are made our own, and become a property, 
to be communicative, &c. Mhat he means by E quibus ipſis, &c. 
I confeſs I don't very well underſtand, neither do any of the 
commentators tell me; but I take the meaning of it to be as T 
have tranſlated it: ſo that quibus ſhould relate to qua- deſcripta 
ſunt legibus, tis things that are every one's own by laws: con- 
cerning which his firit rule was, That w2 ſhould not break in 
upon another's right; and then as to all other cafes about them, 
he only puts us in mind of the Greek proverb, the meaning of which 
is „ That we ſhould all count curſelves triends to ont ancther 

and practice accordingly.” 3 
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By this one caſe he ſufficiently teaches us, that whatever 
kindnels can be done for another, without any damage 
or loſs to ourſelves, it is our duty to do it, though to 
never ſo much a ſtranger, From hence have ariſen thoſe 
general maxims and principles of humanity, Not to 
deny one a little running water; or, The lighting his 
fire by ours, if he has occaſion: To give the beſt coun- 
ſel we are able to one who is in doubt or diſtreſs; which 
are things that do good to the perſon that receives them, 
and are no loſs or trouble to him that confers them. 
Such things therefore, being by nature common, ſhould 
accordingly be kept open for the free uſe of all men : 
And of thoſe which are our own we ſhould always be 
giving ſomething, that may contribute to the benefit 
and welfare of the whole. (e) But becauſe the revenues 
of particulars are ſmall, and there are infinite numbers 
of thoſe that want, therefore is (/) this univerſal boun- 
ty to be kept within the limits preſcribed by Enx1vs, 
It gives him never the leſs of light; that fo we nay 
have it ſtill within our power to be liberal to thoſe who 
are more nearly allied to us. 


(e) He puts in a neceſſary caution about giving, and letting our 
things be in common; which he would have vs carry no further 
than Ennius's rule preſcribes; that is, We ſhould not be ſo com- 
municative and open-hearted to all in general, as to impoverith our- 
ſelves, and put it out of our power to affiit thoſe who are more 
nearly allied to us. We mult light indeed another's candle by ours, 
but not fo as to loſe our own _ by it. Here we muſt proceed 
by the meaſures of prudence and charity. 

(f) Viz. That of 2 giving ſomething out of what is our 
ewn, for the general benefit. 


CHAP. 


Cray. xvli. 


HA Ff. WII. 


Several other degrees of relation, leſs extenſive than 
that mentioned in the former chapter, That of 
friend/hip the moſt cloſely knit. The ground and 
foundation of true friendſhip. The relation ariſing 
from doing kindnejjes to one another. The love a man 
has for his native country ſavallonus up all ther loves 
whatever. Which of the ſeveral relatives awe oug ht 
to prefer, in our liberality and doing kindneſſes. A 
edeſcriptian of friend/hip; and of all friend/hips which 
is moſt pleaſant. 


OB I there are ſeveral degrees of ſociety and 
| fellowthip amongſt mankind ; for to take now 
our leave of that general and univerſal one already men- 
tioned, there is a nearer among thoſe who are all of the 
ſame country, nation, or language, than which nothing 
more knits and unites men to one another, There is a 
cloſer yet among thoſe who are all of the ſame city; 
for a great many things are common to fellow-citizens, 
ſuch as markets, temples, walks, ways, laws, pri- 
vileges, courts of juſtice, freedom of votes, behides 


common meetings and familiarities, and abundance of 


intercourſe with one another. But there is a ſtricter 
bond of alliance ſtill between thoſe who belong to the 
ſame family, as taking into it but a very ſmall part of 
that vaſt and immenſe one of all mankind : for there 
being by nature implanted in all things a certain defire 
of begetting their like, the cloſeſt and neareſt of all 


{ocieties is between man and wife; then follows that be- 


tween them and their children, and afterwards that of 
the whole family, who inhabit together, and have all 
| things 


(a) He now proceeds to reckon vp the ſeveral degrees of near, 


neſs or relation amongſt men; that ſo we may know to whom. 


we are obliged to be mot liberal, upon this laſt account of merit 
viz, nearneſs of relation. 
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things in common; which is, as it were, the firſt be- 
ginning of a city, and ground or ſeed- plot of a whole 
common-wealth, Next ta this comes the bond of re- 
lation between brothers, as alſo between firſt Ind ſecond 
couſins; who growing too numerous to live in the 
ſame houſe, are ſent out to others, as it were into new 
colonies, Next after this follow marriages and alliances, 
and ſo a new ſtock of relations that way; from whence 
comes a new propagition and offspring, which ſerves to 
give riſe, as was laid, to commonwealths, Now that 
nearneſs of blood, and the natural love which ariſes 
from it, cannot but endear men to one another, is paſt 
all doubt; it is a very great matter to have the ſame 
(4) relicts and monuments of our anceſtors, to make 
uſe of the ſame (c) religious ceremonies, and be laid 
after death in the fame place of burial. But of all the 
ſocieties and unions amongſt men, there is none more 
excellent, or more cloſely knit, than when ſuch as are 
men of real virtue and honeſty, from a certain agree- 
ment and likeneſs of their manners, contract a familia- 
rity and friendihip one with another. For virtue and 
goodneſs (as we often obſerve) of neceſſity moves us 
wherever we ſee it, and makes us all have a love and re- 
ſpect for that perſon in whom we diſcover it, Ard as 
every virtue thus wins upon our hearts, and even forces 
us to love thoſe we take to poilets it, to more 
eſpecially do juſtice and beneticence, But when 
(4) ſeveral perſons are all like one another in honeſty 

Ge and 


(4) The images, &c. of their anceſtors, which were kept for 
the honour ot all the family, into how many branches ſoever di- 
vided. 

(c) Private ſacrifices or ceremonies belonging to ſuch or ſuch 
families in particular, whica the public in genera] was no ways 
concerned in: Cui prizter cognatos & affines nemo interponebatur, 
ſays Valer. Max. book II. chap. i. And Livy ſpeaks of a ſtatum 
Genti Fabiz Sacrificium, a ſolemn ſacrifice belonging to the Fabian 
family, bcok V. chap. xlvi. : 8 

(d) Every man has a kindneſs for himſelf, and is in ſome mea- 
ſure pleaſed with his own qualities and way of living, when there- 
fore he {cc another with the ſame qualtt.., and that follows atter 
the ſame way cf lite, he preſently conceives him as it were another 
ſelf, and is accordingly picated With him too; Whica {ems to be 


: the 
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And good manners, then no ſociety can ever be more 13 
loving, or more cloſely united, For where there are = 


many of the ſame humour and ſame inclinations, every 
one ſees, in ſome meature his own ſelf, and is accord- 
ingly delighted in the perſon of another; and that is 
brought about, which PYTHAGOR As thought the per- 
fection of all trierdiÞip, that a great many ſeverals are 
made into one. There 1s another remarkable fellow- 
ſhip or community, ari.ing from an intercovi ſe of doing 
and receiving benefits; which, while it is kept up by a | 
mutual gratitude and kindneſs ct all the parties, cannct 
but occaſton a firm ard very laſting agreement between | 
them, But when we have gone over all the rela- A 
tions that are in the world, and thoroughly conſidered = 
J 
, 


th * 
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the nature ct each, we ſhall find that there is no one 
of greater obligation, no ore that is dearer ard vearer 


to us, than that which we all of us bear to the public. | | 
We have a tender concern and regard for our parents, 1 
for our children, our kindred and acquaintance, but the NA 
love which we have for our native country ſwallows up 


all other loves whatſoever ; for which there is no honeft 4 
man but would die, if by his death he could do it any 
neceſſary ſervice, How deteſtable (e) then muſt the 
wick«edrefs and barbarity cf thofe people be, who have 
mangled and rept this their rative country by all man- 
ner of villanies, and have (/) made it their buſineſs (nay, 
and (g) ſtil} do fo) to bring it to utter deſolation? 
(% Now if there ſhould happen any conteſt or com- 

petition 
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the reaſon why like (as we ſay) loves to join with like. When 
> ſeveral therefore have the ſame virtues and perſections in them, 
» every one is pleaſed with all the reſt, as with himſelf, and they 
all become (as it were) one and the ſame perſon, which is what 
Pythagoras thqught the perfect ion cf fiiendſhip. Sce Ariſt. Eth. 
eb nog bock VIII. chap. iv. from which this ſeems to have been 
ta En. * 
(e) For the greater obligation they had to their country, the 
greater their wickedneſs was in deſtroying it. 
fo He means Julius Cæſar. 
Mark Anthony and his adherents. | 
(2) Having thus laid down the ſeveral relations, that we bave 
in the world, he pre ceeds to ſhew how we ſhould carry curſelves 
in them; by giving the preference to our country, &c. 
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petition betweeen theſe relations, which of them 
ſbould have the greateſt ſhare of our duty, we ſhould 
pay the firſt regard to our (i) country and parents, 
from whom we have received the moſt endearing 
obligations; the next to our children and family, 
who all have their eyes upon us alone, and have 
no body elſe they can depend upon: next in order 
to theſe, come our kindred and relations, whoſe for- 
tune is generally the ſame with our own. To each ct 
theſe, therefore, whom I have juſt now mentioned, we 
moſt of all owe what is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence : 
but then, a for living and eating together, for mutual 
adviſing, diſcourſe, exhortation, comforting, and ſome- 
times (if occaſion ſerves) (4) rebuking, friendſhip is the 
propereſt ſoil for them; and of all kinds of friendſhip, 


there is none ſo pleaſant as that which is cemented by 
a likeneſs of manners. 


(i) Before even our parents; for the welfare of theſe is contained 
in, and depends upon, that of our country, which, ſhould it be 
ruined, our parents and every thing elſe muſt of courſe follow 
aiter it. 

(Ak) Sclomon therefore incomparably well, Prov. xxvii. v. 6. 
calls rebukes—the wounds of a friend; which, he ſays, are faith- 
ful, while the kiſſes of an enemy are full of deccit. 


6 
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CHAP, XVIII. 


In liberality the neceſſity of the perſon is eſpecially 
to be conſidered, ſame kindneſſes are due to ſome rela- 
tives more than to others. Rules ſignify but little of 
themſelves, unleſs they are confirmed by practice and 
exerciſe. Greatneſs of foul, the third general 
virtue, moſt glorious and ſplendid of them all. Is 
moſt of all praiſed, and its contrary diſpraiſed 


among Hens 


ROT in all theſe duties of heneficence and libera- 
lity, one principal thing to be taken notice of 13, 
what neceſſity the perſon we would be kind to lies un- 
der, and what he 1s able or not able to do without our 
aſſiſtance: So that in ſome caſes, the preſent poſture 
and circumſtances of a man's condition ought more to 
prevail with us, than the degrees of relation. Again, 
there are certain particular offices, which are more pe- 
culiarly owing to ſome one ſort of relatives, than 
they are to another: In the buſineſs (for exam ple) of get- 
ting in his corn, it is our duty rather to aſſiſt our next 
(2) neighbour, than either a brother or familiar friend; 
but if the buſineſs be a caſe at law, then a kinſman or 
friend muſt rather be defended, than only a next neigh- 
bour. Theſe things, therefore, ard ſuch like circum— 
ſtances, (ſhould be well conſidered, in the praQice and 
exerciſe of every virtue; and our minds flovid be 
brought to a kind of acquaintance and familiarity with 
them, that fo we may be quick at the-accounts of our 
duty, and able, by caſting up all things together, to ſee 
at the luſt what the remainder is, and know what we 

owe 


(a) He has ſhewn toward whem and how we ought chiefly to 
EXErCiſe our liberality; but becauſe particular circumſtances may 
make ſoine alteration, he gives us a rule or two for our direction 
about them. ; . 

(5) Becauſe getting in of corn is a thing that more 3 
feems to be a part ot neizhbourhood; and has notlling to do with 
friendſhip and kindred, &&. 
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owe to the ſeveral ſorts and conditions of men. For ag 
a general, orator, or payfician, however well ſkilled in 
the rules of his art, can never be perfe without the 
alliſtance of practice and experience; juſt ſo it is in the 
caſe now before us: Many have laid down the rules f 
virtue and good living, (as I myfelf am doing at this 
very time) but there is moreover required to a due de— 
gree of height and perfection in it, that one accuſto:n 
himſcIf to the exerciſe of them, And thus have I ſhewn 
how virtue and honeſty (from which all our duty does 
flow) are deduccd from thoſe things which concern the 
ſociety or good of mankind z which was the ſecond ge- 
neral head I propoled to diſcourſe of. 

(c) It is to be obſerved, that whereas there were laid 
down four general heads, from which all virtue and 
honcity is derived, whatever proceeds from a brave and 
exalted mind, that 1s raiſed above fotrune and all the 
little chances and accidents of the world, is uſually 
made moſt account of amongſt men. Hence in re- 
proaches we find there is nothing more common than 
ſuch things as theſe, | 


For ſhame! young men, and yet have womens 
hearts ! 


While this brave woman plays the man 
Or ſomething like this, 


Dear (4) Salmacis, give ſpoils that coſt no ſweat 
or blood ! | | 


whereas, 


(e) Having finiſhed his diſcourſe about juſtice, the ſecond ; he 
goes on to fortitude, magnanimity, or greatneſs of foul, the third 
of his general heads of virtue; of which he obſerves in the firit 
place, that it is more glorious and ſplendid in the account of the 
world, tian any of the reit, 

(d) Salmacis was the name of a nymph, preſiding over a ſtream, 
which was ſaid to ſoften and effeminate thoſe that waſhed in it. 

See the iourth book of Gvid's Metamorph.] Theſe words are 

oken hy way of reproach to ſome coward, and mean no more 
than that he is for no ſpcils but only thoſe of women, that coſt 
no wounds, &. 
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whereas, on the contrary, in praiſes or r 
thoſe things that are done with a bravery of mind, and 
have ſomething of an extraordinary courage in them, 

I know not how) we commend in a nobler and loftier 

rain, than we do any thing elſe, Hence (e) Marathon, 
Salamis, Platezx, &c. are ſo common a field for all the 
Rhetoricians : hence our (f) Cos; hence the Dec11, 
the Sc1p10%'s MarCELLUs, and a great many others; 
and eſpecially the people of Rome itſelf, are particular- 
ly famous for. greatneſs of courage. But the value 
that is ſet upon military glory, appears from this, that 
almoſt all ſtatues are done in the habit and garb of a 
ſoldier, | 


(e) Places where the Grecians with a great deal of courage, 


conquered mighty armies of the Perſians. See Corn. Nepos's 
Miltiades. Plutarch's Themiſtocles and Ariſtides. 

(f) The names of ſeveral extraordinary Romans, who by their 
courage contributed much. to the raifing of that empire; And 
therefore were very much applauded by poſterity. 


—_— 
— 


CHAP. XIX. 


Courage is not truly a virtue, unleſs it be accompanied 
with juſtice, truth, &c. An excellent definition of 
it given by the Stoic. An admirable ſaying of Plato 
to the ſame purpiſe. Men of great ſouls are apt to 
be ungovernable and ambitious 3; which prompts them 
to injuſtice. A man of a truly noble ſpirit never 
inures another, but protects from injuries ; ſcor nus 
applauſe, and the voice of the ignorant multitude. 


UT that ſort of (2) courage which is ſeen in the 
4D dangers and fatigues of war, unleſs a man be go- 


verned 


| (a) Fighting ſtoutly, and undergoing dangers, is not enough to 
givea man the name and reputation of valour, unleſs he do it in 
a good cauſe, by fair means, &c. 
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verned by the rules of juſtice, and fight for the ſafety 
and good of the public, and not for particular ends of 
his own, is altogether blameable; and ſo far from being 
a part of true virtue, as that it is indeed a piece of the 
moſt barbarous inhumanity. Fortitude is therefore ve- 
ry well defined by the Stoic philoſophers, when they 
call it, (%) a virtue contending for juſtice and honeſty, 
No man therefore by baſeneſs and treachery has ever got 
the name and reputation of true courage ; for nothing 
can ever be virtuous and credible that is not juſt, 
To which purpoſe that of PLaTo was admirably well 
ſaid, ** As that fort of knowledge, which is not direct- 
© ed by the rules of juſtice, ought rather to have the 
& name of deſign and ſubtilty, than wiſdom and pru- 
& dence; juſt ſo that bold and adventurous mind, 
& which is hurried by the ſtream of its own paſſions 
« and not for the good and advantage of the public, 
© ſhould rather have the name of fool-hardy and daring, 
c than valiant and courageous.” The firſt thing there- 
fore I would have in a truly courageous man 1s, (c) that 
he be a follower of goodneſs and fair dealings, of truth 
and ſincerity; which are the principal and conſtituent 
parts of juſtice. But here it is one very unhappy thing 
that moſt times theſe great and exalted minds are na- 
turally ungovernable and deſirous of rule: So that 

what 


(3) It.is not true courage therefore to be bold in vice; nor is it 
a ſign of a faint-hearted ſpirit, to be afraid of committing what 
indeed is a fault: There are ſome things (as Ariſtotle well 
obſerves) which a man of true courage ought to fear, and it is a 


ſhame for him not to do it. It were well if this could be con- 


ſidered by ſome men, who think it a brave and heroic piece of 
reatneſs, to live in open defiance of the laws, and let the world 
ee they are not afraid of the gallows : who defy heaven out oi a 
mere bravado, and afront the Almighty, that they may not ſeem 
ſuch cowards as to be afraid of hell. "The truth of it is, there is 
hardly any thing occaſions more evil in the world, than mens hav- 


ing falſe notions of this virtue; and would they but take this defi- 


nition along with them, they would not talk ſo much of being cou- 
rageous in doing ill, nor call others men of low, mean, and pitiful 
ſouls, for not daring to be villains. 

(c) Theſe words muſt be taken in a limited ſenſe, not as though 
cunning and ſtratagem were unlawful, but only as excluſive of 
perfidiouſneſs and treachery. | 
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what PLaTto obſerved of the Spartans, that all their 
cuſtoms had no other aim, but to get the ſuperiority, 
may fitly enough be applied to theſe perſons: for the 
more any man has of this greatneſs of ſoul, the more 
eager he is of being a ſharer in the government, or ra- 
ther of obtaining it wholly to himſelf: and it is no ea- 
ſy matter to be fair and equitable in all one's actions, 
(which is the proper and peculiar office of juſtice) while 
one is endeavouring to make himſelf uppermoſt, From 
hence it comes to paſs, that they will never be conquer- 
ed in any debates, or over-ruled by the laws and con- 
ſtitution of the public; but make it their buſineſs by 


factions and bribery to get a ſtrong party and intereſt 


in the republic; and rather chuſe to be uppermoſt by 
force and injuſtice, than equal to others by fair and 
upright dealing. But the difficulty of it can only ſerve 
to make it more honourable, (4) but never its cogtrary 
more excuſeable. For no tort of caſe or circumſtance 
whatever, can excuſe any man for being guilty of in- 
| Juſtice, Thoſe are therefore truly brave and coura- 
geous men, not who rob, plunder, and injure others, 
but thoſe who ſecure and protect them from injuries. 
But that greatneſs of mind which is truly ſuch, and 
under the direction of wiſdom and prudence, makes 
that honour and credit, which we naturally defire, not 
conſiſt in the outward imaginary applauſe, but in the 


real intrinſic goodneſs of its actions; and is not ſo ea- 


ger of appearing to be greater and better than others, as 
of really being ſo, For he that is ſo mean as to depend 


upon the giddy and ignorant multitude, ought never 
to be counted of a truly great and exalted ſpirit : be- 


ſides 


(4) J have added theſe words to my author, becauſe the ſerſe 
ſeems plainly to require them, or ſomething like them. He had 
juſt been ſaying, that men of great ſouls are naturally apt to run 
into injuſtice, for the raiſing of their tortunes ; and that it is very 
difficult for them not to do fo. But, fearing leſt this ſhould be 
urged as an excuſe for them, he takes care to 133 it by ſaying, 
that the difficulty of it enhances the credit: and then adds, Nullum 
eſt enim, which words ſeem to give a reaſon why the ditficulty of 
the adhering to juſtice in this caſe, will by no means ſerve to ex- 
cuſe injuſtice: tor, ſays he, no ſort of caſe, &c. 
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ſides that, there is nothing draws men ſo eaſily to acts 
of injuſtice, as a loftineſs of mind, when joined with 
this fooliſh deſire of applauſe, (e) This is indeed a 
very dangerous place, and requires our greateſt corcern 
and watchfulnefs ; becauſe you can hardly find any man, 
why, when he has gone through lahours and difficultics, 
does not expect this honour and applauſe, as a kind of 
reward for his courage and atchievements, 


le) That is, he that has gotten this loſtineſs of mind, is in very 
great danger of being defirous of applauſe, (very few being other- 
wiſe) and in Conſequence of falling into injuſtice; and therefore 
he ought to be the more careful as to this particular. 


FOR" 


CH AP: XX. 


Where true greatneſs of foul conſiſts. An excellent 
deſcription of it. It is an enemy to covetouſneſs, 19 
the defire of applauſe, and of power. Produces 4 
calm and unpaſſionate mind. The defire of this calm 
and tranquillity of ind, has made jome men retire, 


and ſeparat? themſelves from public buſineſs. In 
auhat perfect freedom conſiſls. 
NW all true courage and greatneſs of mind (a) 
is more eſpecially ſeen in theſe two things: 
The firſt is a generous contempt or diſregard of all 


() outward goods, proceeding from an opinion, that 
It 


(a) Having ſhewn in the former chapter what the requiſites of 
true courage are, viz. juſtice, truth, &c. that it is oppoſite to am- 
bition, vain-glory and ungovernableneſs, &c. he goes on now to 
ſhew wherein it confiſts, and what thoſe things are, which it is 
concerned about. 

(b) Such are riches, honours, commands, which it is the part 
of the greateſt ſoul not to be a ſlave to, We call a ſoul either great 
or little, according to the things which we find it affected with; 


there being always a proportion between the ſaculties and the _ 
| . 'I tus 
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that it is unworthy of a man to admire, or wiſh for, or 

endeavour after any thing, unleſs it be that which is 
honeſt and becoming: to make himſelf ſubject to any 
one's will; to be a ſla ve to his own irregular pafſions 
or any wiſe depend upon the capricioes of fortune. 
When he has gotten ſuch a temper of mind as I have 

now been deſcribing, then the ſecond thing is, that he 
() perform ſuch actions as are glorious and profitable, but 

wichal very full both of labour and difficulty; and ex- 
tremely dangerous to his life itſelf, as well as to thoſe 
things that are requiſite for its preſervation, Now (Ca 
all the luſtre and dignity of theſe two parts, nay, and 
I add all their uſefulneſs too, is lodged in the latter; 
but the-ground-work, as it were, and foundation. of all 
true greatneſs, is laid in the former. For in that are 
contained thoſe generous principles, which exalt mens 
minds, and raiſe them to a contempt of all worldly 
things, But that former itſelf is made up of two parts, 
the firſt is an opinion that nothing is truly, and really 
good, but only what is honeſt: "The ſecond, à freedom 
* all ſort. of paſſion or dĩſturbance of mind. For 
what .can'more diſcover a man of brave and heroic 
D ſpirit, 


Thus children that have gotten but little ſouls, are concerned about 
little and trivial objects; which. after their faculties enlarge, they 
come to leave off and deſpiſe by * He therefore is a man 
of true fortitude and greatneſs of foul, who is concerned. about 
none but the, greateſt objects, viz. virtue and vice, happineſs and 
miſery : Who is above all leſſer concerns of the he, 1 ſuch as 

leaſure or pain, riches or poverty, &c. and never ſuffers himfelf 
o much to regard them, as either to be puffed up at the. one, or 
dejected at the other. Hence he is never diſquieted either with 
fears of evil, hopes of good, or any other paſſion ; but however 
the world goes, can always keep an even temper of foul. From 
r reſult uniforniity, and confiſtency or regularity in his 

ite, &c. . 

(e) This is not neceſſary to all fortitude; for if. it were, then 
thoſe men who live a life of retirement, could never bs ſaid to have 
that virtue: Which yet he affirms afterwards. 

(4) It is the 7 of great-and rofitable actions, that makes a 
man glorious and ſplendid and uſetu} to his country: But it is that 
ffrm temper and reſolution of mind, hich is the cauſe-that makes 
him venture to do ſuch actions; vohich he therefore calls the cauſa 
& ratio efficiens magnos - viros,-which.has ſomething more in it 
than ground- work and foundation. 
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ſpirit, than to make no account in the world of thoſe 
things, which ſeem ſo glorious and dazzling to the 
_ generality of mankind ; but wholly to deſpiſe them, 
not from any vain and fantaſtic humour, but from ſolid 
and firm principles of reaſon and Judgment ? Or what 
can more ſhe a robuſt mind, and unthaken conſtancy, 
than to bear thoſe heavy and numerous calamities, which 
are incident to mankind in this life, with ſuch a firm 
: temper and fixedneſs of ſoul, as never to offend againſt 
nature and right reaſon, or do any thing that is unwor- 
thy the dignity. and character of a wiſe man? Now it 
would not at all be conſiſtent or agreeable, that he who 
bore up fo courageoufly againft Fear, ſhould be after- 
wards unable to reſiſt ” + ol or that he'who could ne- 
ver be conquered by Pain, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be 
captivated by Pleaſure. Theſe things therefore ſhould 
well be conſidered, and of all (e) deſires, that of Money 
ſhould be avoided: for nothing is a greater ſign of a 
narrow, mean, and ſordid ſpirit, than to dote upon 
riches; nor is any thing on the contrary more creditable 
and magnificent than to contemn wealth, if you have it 
not; and if you have it, to lay it out freely in acts of 
bounty and hiberality, The deſire of glory (as I before 
obſerved) ought alſo to be avoided: For it (f) robs a 
man wholly of his freedom and liberty, which generous 
- ſpirits ought of all things in the world to maintain and 
contend for. Neither ought places of power to be 
ſought after; but at ſome times rather to be refuſed 
when offered; at others, to be laid down if they can 
_ conveniently, We ſhould free ourſelves, in ſhort, from 
all 


(e) Since fortitude in a great meaſure conſiſtsin a freedom from 
the paſſions, of which Delire is one; from hence it follows, that 
whoever is taken with an over-great Deſire of any thing, offendi 
. againſt this virtue. For this reaſon he adviſes here againit the de- 
fire of money, honour, &c. as vices oppoſite to greatneſs of ſcul. 
He brought them in before, chap. viii. as cauſes of poſitive in- 
juſtice. FE: of a 
8 For who are greater ſlaves than theſe who ſtand for places 
Or what ſervant more depends upon the beck of his maſter, than 
the ambitious inan upon the humour and good-will of the multi 


tude ? 


freedom from the diſorders of mind, &c. 


of war or peace. 


following diſcourſe. 
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all vehement paſſions and diſorders of mind, not only 
thoſe of defire and fear, but alſo of ſorrow, joy, 
and anger; that ſo the ſtate of the mind may be calm 
and undiſturbed, which will make the whole life become 
raceful and (g) uniform. Now there both are and have 
Ch many, who, to gain this repoſe of which I am 
ſpeaking, (4) have betaken themſelves to a life of re- 
tirement, and wholly withdrawn from all buſineſs of the 
public, Among theſe the nobleſt and moſt eminent of 
the philoſophers; and ſome men of rigid and ſevere 
lives, who miſliked the manners of their people or go- 
vernors; others have withdrawn themſelves into the 
country, og pleaſed with the management of their 
own private fortunes, Theſe men propoſed the ſame 
end to themſelves that kings and princes do, viz. the 


living ſo as to want for nothing ; to be under the power 
and controul of none, but to enjoy a full and perfect 
D 


2 freedom 5 


4g) By Conftantia here, as in moſt other places, he does not 
mean that which we commonly call Conſtancy ; but that which 
the poets call Conſiſtency in a character, i. e. an uniformity or 
azreement between all the parts of it, ſo that one doth not 
thwart and contradi& 'another : Which can never proceed from 
any thing elſe, but a perpetual ſubjection of the paſſions and 
appetites to the commands of reaſon. For the paſſions are irregu- 
lar and inconſiſtent with one another; ſometimes up and ſometimes 
down ; fometimes hurrying a man this way, other times that. Sce 
_ (5 on chap. xxix. 


(hb) It was before obſerved, that this virtue conſiſts chiefly in 


This leads him to diſ- 
courſe of the ſeveral ways men have taken for the obtaining this 


repoſe; which are two, Firſt, a retired and private way of Win . 
Second] » a greatneſs of power and authority. The former is 
either of philoſophers or private gentlemen ; and this laſt is either 
So that according to our author's ſenſe, we ma 
make four ſorts of fortitude, or rather four ways of life in which 
this virtue appears. The firſt we may call contemplative or mona- 
fric, which conſiſts in contemplation, and a bare conqueſt of the 
paſſions. The ſecond ruſtic, in managing one's private eſtate 
well. The third civil, in wiſely and prudently governing the ſtate. 
And the fourth martial, in fighting bravely and well-carrying on 
the buſineſs of war. He gives rules about each of them ih the 
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freedom ; which conſiſts in living ſo as one's (% felt beſt 
pleaſes. | 


LE - 3 . 5 "« 1 p Mans ” =T [1 j , —_ 
(i) Theſe words muſt be taken in a limited ſenſe: not as. though 
by (pleaſes) were meant what our paſſions or- fancies may uber}, 
but what, our nature or reaſon pony We. ought to, be 
governed and. ruled. by, this, and not by our ſuſts and ſenſual. appe- 
tites; true freedom conſiſting, not in our being exempt from law, 
A our being a law to our own ſelves; as a great author 
Þ 8. 5 : 
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CHAP. XI. 
Theſe who live'a public and private Wife aim both at 


reedom. Their lives compared : The former more 
uſeful, the latter more ſafe. In what caſes a man may 
be excuſed from ſerving the Public. Thoſe ought to 
ſerve it who are qualified for the ſervice. Greatneſs 
of joul more Phan" cv for thoſe in a public, than in a 
relired life. Tavg or three rules ta be obſerved befor 


o 


a man enters upon buſineſs. 


T* I'S then beibg the 'comm6n, deſign, and end 
of them... both, , thoſe who are ambitious of 
power and authority, think to obtain it by "enlarging 
their fortunes and intgreſts.in the, world ; but theſe whom 
[ have mentioned as men of retirement, by. contenting 
themſelves with their own condition, thoug | bur bumble 
and mean,, In, whigh, they ,are neither of them wholly 
in the wrong; but the life of the latter, Imean the re- 
tired, is, both eaſier and fafer, and begets leſs of trouble 
| "and diſturbance to others; whereas that of the, former, 
who give themſelves. up to affairs of ſtate, and the ma- 
nagement of great and important concerns, is more 
a adapted to the benefit and, good of mankind, and 
the getting of credit and reputation in the world. 
(a) Thoſ: people therefore are perhaps excùſäble, 


who 


892 
_— — 4 — — 


(a) Having ſaid there are two kinds of life, viz. public and pri. 
vate, wherein men endeavour to arrive at this virtue, and * 
them 
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who heing of party and capacities for learning, give 
themſelves wholly to the findy of it, and never at 
all meddle with public bufinets : And ſo are thoſe 
alſo, who being diſabled by ſickneſs and infirmitice, 
or on any other good and allowable account, have ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the adminiſtration of affairs, 
leaving the power and reputation of it in the hands cf 
others; Bat as for thoſe people who have none cf 
theſe reaſons, and pretend to deſpiſe thote conmiands 
and honours, which moſt men admire; I] am fo far from 
thinking it a Virtue in them, that I rather eſteein 
it a very great fault, Thus far, it is true, one can 
hardly condemn them, in that they defpiſe, and make 
little account of glory and pplauſe; but their reat. n 
ſeems to be rather this, that they do not care fo fuller 
the Tabour and fatigie of them, and are afraid ct cn 
countring with rubs and repulſes, as things that are er- 
tended with ſome ſhame and diſhonour. (4) For you fall 
often find there are a great mariy men, who are very 
inconſiſtent with themiclves in things of a contrary 
nature: As for Pleaſure, they deſpiſe it with all the 
ſeverity of a ſtoic ; but yet are to effiminate, as not to 
be able to bear the leait "Trouble z are mighty con- 
temners of Fame and Applauſe; but extremely con- 
c-rned at any thing of diigrace: Which are things that 
do not very well agree together. 'T hoſe people then, 
whom nature has endowed with abilitics fir that p ur- 
pole, (d ſhould forthwith endeavour to procure them- 
5 D 3 ſelves 


them one with another; he ſhews that all are obliged to the former, 
as more uſeful to mankind, except in ſoine caſes mentioned. 
(Alis he adds as a reaſon of the words immetliutily forego- 

izg : He had juſt been ſaying, that retired nien dig well in deſpiſin 
and neglecting places of honour; but that withal they were afrai 
ot want and ditgrace, which a man of a ꝑrxeat ſoul cughit not to be. 
This might ſeem odd, that one who deſpiſed hohour, ſheuld yet be 
afraid of a little diſgrace; to confirm it therefore, he preſently adds, 
(For you, ſhall,) '&c. * Lhe EG, ED en e 
(e) Viz. For a man to deſpiſe 

ain; or to contertin applauſe, 4 


leaſure, and yet not be able to bear 


yet be afraid of being a Rttle 
ill-ſpoken of. 986-1 e r 


(4) Gentlemen, thereſore, and others, who have parts and abili- 
ties for that purpoſc, ſhould not think they are born for them- 
ſelves 


r. V 9-7 —— 
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ſelves places, and manage the buſinefs of the common- 
wealth: Otherwife how ſhould the city be well govern- 
ed, or the greatneſs of their endowments be made known 
to the world: e) But that greatneſs of foul, and con- 
tempt of all human things, (which we have often men- 
tioned) together with that calmneſs and ſerenity of 
mind, 1s requiſite in thoſe of a public ſtation, as much, 
if not more than it is in philoſophers, if ever they hope 
to be free from anxieties, and arrive at any ſteadineſs ox 
unitormity in their lives. Now thefe things are eaſier 
- to. philoſophers than to them; foraſmuch as their lives 
being led in private, require for their ſupport a leſs 
number of things, and have fewer within the power and 
reach of fortune; And if any ill accident ſhould befal 
them, it is impoſſible their ſufferings can be very conſi- 
derable. 'T hoſe men therefore that are in public 3 
V having things of more weight and importance to be 
taken care of, muſt in reaſon be ſuppoſed to lye much 
more open to the aſſaults of the paſſions, than thoſe 
who ſpend their days in privacy and retirement. Upon 
which account they ſhould take the more care to fortity 
themſelves with this greatnefs of ſpirit, and to free their 
minds from the grievous torments and diſturbances of them, 
But he who takes upon him a public truſt, ſhould not 
only look that the buſineſs be honeſt, but that he himſelf 
be gualified for, the management of it. In conſidering 
of which there is a double extreme to be carefully 

avoidcd, 


&1ves alone, but to ſerve their country, friends, c. See chap. 


Vii. 

(e) Having ſaid that all who are qualified for it ſhould ſerve their 
country, and endeavour after the public ſort of fortitude ; he lays 
down ſome rules in common for all thoſe who take upon them any 
public truſt, whether civil or military ; ſuch as are, to be free from 
paſſion, to ſee what they undertake be honeſt, c. 

Our paſſions are apt to riſe in proportion to their objects: 
Philoſophers therefore, and thoſe who live quiet and retired lives, 
having very little buſineſs or concern in the world, can have no- 
thing ſo great, as very mightily to move either their hopes or their 
fears, &c. But your men of buſineſs being concerned in the affairs 
of a kingdom or ſtate, muſt needs be more liable to the infults 05 
theſe paſſions. 
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avoided, that he neither deſpair through a mean cow 
heartedneſs, nor yet be over confident through eagerneſs 
of deſire. And laſtly, in whatever he ſets about, let 
all things be diligently and carefully put in order, before 
he goes on to the execution of it, 


CHAP. Il. 


It is no leſs great and commendable to manage aFaivrs of 
peace, than of war. Several examples ty prove thi:. 
Arms uſeleſs abroad, without civil prudence at Fome, 
Cictr 0's eminent ſerwices to the Republic: A /in 
of POM EY the Great to him upon the ſulfe&. 


B 


UT ſeeing moſt people are apt to imagine, that 
it is greater and more glorious to manage aff irs of 
war, than peace; (a) I ſhall endeavour to leffen this e- 
neral opinion. For the greatneſs of that glory, which 
is given to warriors, has made many people, for no 
other reaſon, defirous of quarrels ; eſpecially men of the 
reateſt parts and moſt aſpiring minds; particularly if 
they are qualitied for a ſoldier's life, and their diſpoſition 
carry them to the profeſſion of arms. But if we would 
make a juſt eftimate of the caſe, we ſhould find both 
n and more glorious actions dane by wiſdom at 
ome, than by arms abroad. For what tho* (4) Tres. 
TOCLES be deſervedly commended, and his name more 
illuſtrious than that of (c) Sor. ox; ard though Salamis 
| be 


(a) Before he lays down any particular rules about the ſeverg! 
ſorts of fortitude, he compares the civil and military together, and 
gives the preference to the former. 

(5% A famous Athenian general, by whoſe prudence and con- 
duct eſpecially, the Greeks conquered Xerxes, in tat great 
battle at the ifland Salamis. See his life in Plut. and Corn. 
Nep. 

) An eminent philoſopher and law-giver of the Athenians, one 
of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, whois ſuppoſed by ſome to have: 
firſt inſtituted their great council of Arzopagus. His Lie is wric- 

| | | ten 
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be brought for the proof of any victory winch is commonly 
preferred to the wiſdom of So1.ox, in conſtituting and 
ſéttling the ſenate of Areopagus; yet, in truth, ought 
this to be judged no leſs great and extraordinary than 


that: For Tuzmis ToclEs's victory was only a ſervice 


to the commonwealth once; but Sor oxn's counſel will 
be fo for ever: Seeing it is by this that the laws of the 
Athenians, and conſtitutions of their anceſtors, are kept 
up ard maintained. Beſide, THEMISTOCLEs can name 
nothing in the world, wherein he aſſiſted the Areopagus : 
But SoLON on his part may truly ſay, 'T hit he, by his 
wiſdom, was aſſiſting to TyEemisTOCLEs; for the war 
was carried on by the directions of the ſenate, which he 
by his prudence at firſt appointed. The ſame may be 
ſaid cf (4) PausaNlas and LySANDER ; for though by 
their valour they are thought to have enlarged the do- 
minion of the Spartans, yet it is by no means at all to 
be compared to the laws and diſcipline of the wiſe 
(e) LycurGts : Beſide, that it was ſolely to theſe laws 
and this diſcipline, they owed all the courage and obe- 
dience cf their armics; 1, for my own part, was always 


of opinion, that (PMancys Scaum us, when I was A 


boy, was by no mcens inferior to (g)Caius Mar tus; nor 
e | (A) QU1N- 


en by Plut. Ariftotle indeed, and fome others, tell us, that he 
did not firit ſet on foot, hut only confurmed the council of Areopa- 
zus, whereas he aboliſhed moſt other things in the former conttitu- 
tion. For which reaſon Langius will have Cicero mean by the 
word Initituit here, no more than Stabilivit or Confirmavit, con- 
firmed oi eſtabliſhed, ; 

(d) Two famous Spartan generals, who got ſeveral victories 
over the Athenians and Perſians, and made Lacedzmon the em- 
preſs of all Greece. See their lives in Corn. Nep. 

(e) A noble and moſt wiſe law-giver of the Spartans, who, as 
long as they lived up to his diſcipline, were one of the braveſt na- 
tions in the world. His life is at large in Plut. 

(f) An excellent Roman, conſ. about the year of Rome 632, 
and afterwaids cer:ſor, about the time that Cicero was born, He 
was father of that Scaurus, whoſe magnificent ZEdileſhip he men- 
tions afterwaids. He was of great credit and authority in the 
fenate-houſe, and is called, Princeps Senatus, commended by all 
for his gravity, and abſtinence, &c. ; 

(g) One who though of mean parentage, yet by his valour and 
courage raiſed himſelf to be ſeven times made coul. of Rome. His 
life is in Plut. 
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(4) QvixTwvs Caretus, fnce I meddled with the re- 
public, to (i)Cxeg1vs Pomyt1vs tor armies can ſignify 
but little abroad, unlets there be counſel and wile manage- 
ment at home. Neither was the railing and defiroying 
of Numantia, by that incomparable perſon, and brave 
commander, the ſecond Argicarits, a greater and 
more ſignal piece cf ſervice to the republic, than the 
killing of Tiezgniv; Gaaccnvs by (4) Nasica, 
though a mere private Citizen at the ſame time. It is true, 
this action had ſomething of a ſoldier in it, as being done 
by force and downright violence, and fo does not whol:y 
come under the notion of civil concerns: However, I 
have brought it as an inftance 0: theſz, becauſe it was 
effected by this civil ſort of prudence, and without the 
aſſiſtance of a military power, I cannot but therefore 
ſtill extremely approve cf that ſiying of mine, which 
Jam told ſome envious aud malicious fellows moll 
mightily carp at: 


Let warlike arms give place to th' peacefol gown, 

And to the fſtateſinan's praiſe the victor yield his 
crown. | 

For not to ſay any thing of other people, when I my 

own ſeif ſat at the heli of the government, did not 


Ds | Arms 


(#) There were two of that name, father and ſon, very particu- 
lurly tamous, and often mentioned by our author tor thew iearningy 
wiſdom, eloquence, &c, Sce his De Oratore, Brutus, &c. The 
father was conf. with Marius, An. U. C. 651; and the year after, 
being proconſul, ſhared with lim ip the victory over the Cimbri. 
At laſt he was killed by his cruel orders in the year (66; Cicero 
being but twenty years old: So that ke muſt here mean the ſon, 
who was heir to his father's virtues, cof. with Lepidus, An. 675. 

ur author in his Brutus, ranks hin (in præſidils reip.) among 


- . 


thoſe who by their wiſdom ſupported the ſtate. 
(:) Pompey the Great, who held the civil war againſt Cæſar, and 
was beaten by him. All the hiſtorians are full of him. | 
&) P. Scipio Naſica, grandſon of him, who by he ſenate was 
judged to be the honeſteſt man in Rome; veho while Gracchus was 
perſuading his pernicicus laws, and the conſul ſlack in endeavour- 
ing to ſuppreſs him, roſe vp in the ſenate, and bid all theſe: who 
vere fer the good of tte republic foliow him; which teverat- 
doing, they went and K Gracchus preſently, 
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Ams then give place to the Gown ? (1) Never was the 
ſtate in more imminent danger, and yet never were 
things better and more happily quieted. Thus by my 
prudence and careful management,. the moſt impudent 
and audacious: of all the citizens let, as it were, their 
arms fall out of their hands. What action then was 
there ever perſormed in war like this? Or where is the 
triumph that can be compared to it? For I think I ma 
venture a little to boaſt before you, Son Marcus, whoſe 
happineſs it is to ſucceed in the glory, and. whoſe duty to 
imitate the excellence of my actions: This I am ſure of, 
even Powmyxy himſelf (a man the moſt famous for his 
martial atchievements] did me that juſtice,, in the 
hearing of ſeveral, as to ſay, That his returning home 
% with his third triumph had been to little or no pur- 
*« poſe, unleſs my endeavours and ſervices to the re- 
public had preſerved the city for him to triumph in.“ 
I conclude therefore from what has been obſerved, that 
that ſort of courage which is ſeen in the management of 
civil affairs, is no leſs deferving. than that which con- 
fits in the buſineſs of fighting; and the former requires 
more pains and application to be perfect in it, than the 
latter doth. 


CHAP. 


(7) By the conſpiracy ef L. Cataiine, a noble and valiant, but 
wicked and debauched Roman, whe, together with ſome others 
that were like himſelf, formed moſt pernicious defigns againſt the 
republic; which were deteated and brought to nought 1. the vigi- 
lance ard excellent conduct cf Cicero then conful, For which 
extraordinary ſervice, he was by common vote ſtyled, Father of 
his country, an honour which he is 1 boaſting of in his 
writings. See the whole hiſtory at large in Salluſt. 
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T he Body ought to be ſo far talen care of, as that it may 
be able to bear fatigues; but it is the mind that truly 
makes great nen. War ſhould be undertaken only for 
the fake of peace, The difference between a great 
foul and a great underſtanding, and the duties of eac/i. 
Fighting, one of the leaſt parts of courage. 


U PON the whole, that virtue which conſiſts in 
greatneſs and elevation of ſoul, and makes up 
the ſubject of our preſent enquiry, is obtained by the 
ſtrength of the mind, not the body. However the body 
ought not to be neglected, but by exerciſe brouglic 
to luch a frame and condition, as that it may be able 
to obey the preſcriptions of the mind, in pertorming 
that buſineſs, and bearing thoſe fatigues which are re- 
lire of it. But ſtill the nature of the virtue we are 
Cabin for, conſiſts in due care and application of mind; 
in which particular, the public receives as much beneni 
from gown-men, who manage and take care of its civil 
concerns, as it doth from ſoldiers, who are generals of 
its armies : For they by their prudence have often either 
hindred the breaking out of wars, or elſe have occa- 
ſioned their ſpeedy concluſion; and ſometimes too have 
been the cauſe of their being undertaken, as the third 
with Carthage was entered into upon the advice of 
(a) Caro, whole credit and authority prevailed in chat 
caſe, even after he was dead. Wiſdom therefore, and 
{kt!l in determining civil affairs, is more to be d-lired 
than courage in fighting: But then we muſt always be 
carcful in this caſe, that our deſign be not the avoiding 
of war, but the being more uſctul and ſecviceable toe 
public? 

(a) The elder Cato, who was ſurnamed Cenſorinus, from his te- 
verity when Cenfor. He was always perſuading the Rowmuns to 


deitroy Carthage, which they did under the conduct of the yauſn:or 
Scipio; but not til co or tinge yours alcec lits death, ; 
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public. (4) And as for war, it ſhould never be under- 
taken with any other aim, but only that of obtaining an 
honourable peace. It 1s the part of a brave and unſhaken 
ſpirit, not to be diſturbed under any misfortune, or 
tuifcr 1t(elf in diſorder and tumult to be thrown off the 
faddle, (as we uſually ſpeak) but always to keep ſuch a 
preſence of mind, as to be able to conſult upon every 
occalion, and be hurried on to nothing, but what is 
agreeable to reafon and diſcretion. And as this is the 
part of an exalted ſpirit, fo is what follows of an ele- 
vated underſtanding; to diſcover effects even while they 
are yet in the wombs of their cauſes, and confider be- 
fore-hand whatever may happen on either fide, and ac- 
cordingly what is to be done when it does happen; that 
ſo he may never be taken unawares, and brought to that 
lamentable ſhift of crying out, I never once thought of 
it. Theſe are the duties of a truly courageous and 
lofty, fo of a wiſe and judicious mind; but rafhly to 
Ay about one in battle, and come to wounds and down- 
night blows with an enemy, is but a favage and brutiſh 
kind of bufinefs : However, neceſſity fo requiring, a 
man ſhould fight, and chuſe rather to part with his life 
than his liberty, or be guilty of any baſe or diſhonour-- 
able action. 


. 


(8) Having determined the queſtion, whether Civil or Military 
conduct be better; he now proceeds to give ſome directions about 
the latter; that we ſheuld never undertake war bur for the ſake of 
peace: Nor be caſt down at misfortunes, &c. to the end of the 
NEXT chapter. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


The Duty of a truly courageous man, after he has 
conguered his enemies. Cool and deliberate counſels to 
be preferred before heat and boldneſs. Nothing more 
faolifh than to expoſe one's felf to unneceſſary danger. 
It is a duty rather to expoſe one's ſelf, than the public 

fairs. They are to blume, awho rather venture the 
4% of their armies, than their own reputation. The 
folly of CALLICRATIDAS and CLEOMBROTUS it 
this; the wiſdom of Fagius Maximus in doing 
the contrary. Men fhould: ſpeak what they think for 
the good of the public, without regarding what 
offence it may give ta others. 


N the buſineſs of (a) raiſing and plundering cities, 

there ought to be taken a very eſpecial care, that 
nothing of raſhneſs or cruelty be ſhewn; and all true 
greatneſs of ſpirit obliges us, having firſt conſidered 
things calmly and maturely, to pardon the multitude, 
and puniſh thoſe only that were principally faulty; and 
in every ſtate and condition of fortune, to obſerve the 
juſt medium of virtue and honeſty: For, as we 
have already obferved of ſome, that they count it more 
noble to manage affairs of war than of peace, ſo you 
ſhall find there are a great many others, who imagine 
that hot and adventurous undertakings have ſomething 
that is greater and more glorious in them, than wiſely 
cool and deliberate counſels, Now as no man ought, 
by too warily avoiding of dangers and labours, to get 
himſelf the name of a faint-heart and a coward ; ſo on 
the other hand, care ſhauld be taken that we thruſt not 
ourſelves into hazards and difficulties, where there is no 
manner of occaſion for it; than which there is no greats 


er folly upon earth. It is a duty therefore, in attempts 


* f 5 


(.) Having ſhewnin the former chapter what ſhould be the mo- 
tive of, and how a courageous man ſhould carry himſelf in war : 
In this he lays down ſome rules for his carriage after he has 


2 the victory, via. To ſhew nothing of paſſion, cruelty, 
c. | i 
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of danger, to imitate the practice of ſkilful phyſicians, 
who always, to light and inconſiderable diſeaſes, apply 
none but eaſy and gentle remedies ; but in deſperate 
Caſes are forced to have recourſe to deſperate Cures. It 
is a madnefs therefore, while all things are calm and 
in a peaceful ſtate, to defire a ſtorm, but to keep off 
the miſchicfs of it when it does happen, is the part 
of a wiſe and 9 man; and fo much the more, 
if the good to be obtained by getting well rid of it, 
out-balance the evils you may be brought into by the 
attempt. (4) The danger of ſome actions only relates to 
the perfon that undertakes them, but that of others to 
the whole republic; and again, a man's life is endan- 
gered in fome, in others his reputation, and the good- 
will of his citizens. It is our duty then, (c) in the former 
caſe, more willingly to expoſe and endanger ourſelves, 
than the whole ſtare; and (4) 1n the latter, to fight for 
our glory and reputation, more readily than any other 
conveniencies whatever. Yet the (e) contrary to this ap- 
pears plainly in the practice of a great many men, who 
are willing to ſpend their lives and eſtates for the good of 
their country, but will not bear the leaſt diminution of 
their honour, though the preſent occafions of the repub- 
lic require it. Thus CALLICRATI DAS, admiral of 
Sparta, in the Peloponneſian war, after he had done many 
Ggnal ſervices, at laſt was the occaſion of ruining all; 
for when he was adviſcd to retreat with his navy from 
(f) Arginuila, 
(5) He has done with thoſe rules which concern a man's carri- 
age in. wars and dangers; but becauſe there are feveral forts of 
dangers, he proceeds to ſhew, which a man ſhould rather chuſe. 
When Fabius, for inſtance, was Roman gent ral; ſhould he fight 
with Hannibal, the whole republic; ſhould he not, his own repu - 
tation was in danger. It was then his duty rather to hazard the 
latter, than the former. 
(c) Via. When the danger on one hand concerns the ſtate, on 
the other only the perſon himſelf. | 
(d) Viz. When on. either fide the general only is endangered in 
his life, reputation, c. 
(e) That is, they will rather venture the intereſt of the re- 
public, than their own honour; as CaALLICRATIDAS and CPr- 


oMBROTUS did; which. is contrary to the rule he has juſt now 
laid down. | 
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(f) Arginuſſa, and not venture giving the Athenians 
battle, he utterly refuſed it; and told his adviſers, That 
if this whole navy ſhould chance to be loſt, the Lace- 
dæmonians could fit out another; but that he for his 
art could never fly, without an irreparable loſs of his 
xonour. And here the Lacedæmonians had, though a 
great, yet a tolerable blow but that (g) other was mor- 
tal, and put a full period to the Spartan greatneſs, 
when their leader CL SOMSNOTUs, only for fear of 
being ſome what 111-ſpoken of, unadviſedly ventured to 
fight Eramixnoxpas. How much better did (4): 
Fapius Maximus do? concerning whom Exnivs 
has theſe words: | 


One man our ſtate has ſaved by wiſe delays: 
For he regarded not the fooliſh prate 

Of idle people; but the city's good. 
Therefore his growing fame now flouriſhes 
More, when his deeds are paſt. 


(i) The fame kind of fault ſhould alſo be avoided 
in civil adminiſtrations ; for a great many men are afraid 
to fpeak out what they really think, though perhaps it 
ts for the beſt, for fear 1t ſhould give any offence to 


others. 
CHAP, 


(f) Two or three little iſlands adjoining to the leſſer Aſia, be- 
tween that and the iſle of Leſbos; where the Athenians, under 
the conduct of Thraſybulus, gave a mighty overthrow to the Lace- 
demonians, who were led by Callicratidas ; himſelf being ſlain 
in the action. See book XV. of Diod. Sicul. who ſays, it was the: 
greateſt battle that ever was fought between Grecians. 

(2) At Leuctra, a town in Bœotia, where the Spartan army, under 
the conduct of king Cleombrotus, and Archidamus, was entirely 
routed by the famous Theban 22 N85 Epaminondas; Cleombrotus. 
himſelf being killed in the battle. . ; 

(5) Fabius being made general againſt Hannibal, would not 
come to a battle with him, but endeavoured to weary him out by- 
delays; for which he was called Cunctator, the delayer. At firſt,, 
he was abuſed and called coward for this; but afterwards it was 
found by experience to be the beſt courſe; and then no one was ſo 
much commended as he. See his life in Plutarch. 

i) By this ſtep he paſſes from the rules relating to military forti- 
tude, to thoſe which relate to civil; of. which he gives ſeveral ; as. 
Firſt here, To ſpeak one's mind freely, &c, Secondly, in the next 
chapter to obſerve Plato's two rules, &c. 
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Tau? Ruler of PlAro's to be obſerved by thiſe wwhzs 
govern the State. The good of the governed ought to 

| be their ſole aim. An excellent deſcripiion of a good 
Miniſter of State. Ambition very defliruftive in a 

. Gowernment. A good ſaying of PLATo's to that 

| purpoſe. Men ſhould carry themſelves civilly towards 
thoſe who are of an oppoſite Party in the State, and 
not count them their enemies. The example of Scip10 
and METELLUsS. Anger towards an adverſary no 
fart of courage. Afﬀability, &c. requifite in a flateſ- 
man. Severity and Chaſtiſements ſometimes neceſſary ; 
and Rules to be objerved about them. Nothing can be 
well done that is dine in a Paſſion. Rulers ſhould 
be like the Laws themſelves. FT 


HOS E who deſign to be partakers in the go- 
vernment, ſhould be fure to remember thoſe two 
precepts of PLATO; Firit, to make the fafety and in- 
tereſt of their citizens, the great aim and defign of all 
their thoughts and endeavours, without ever conſidering 
their own > pong advantage. And, ſecondly, So to 
take care of the whole collective body of the republic, 
as not to ſerve the intereſt of any one party, to the 
prejudice or neglecting of all the reſt. For the govern- 
ment of a ſtate is much like the office of a guardian or 
truſtee; which ſhould always be managed for the good 
of the pupil, and not of the perſons to whom he 1s 
entruſted z and thoſe men who whilſt they take care of 
one, neglect or diſregard another part of the citizens, 
do but occaſion ſedition and difcord, the molt deſtruc- 
tive things in the world to a ſtate. From whence it 
comes to paſs, that whilſt ſome take part with the po- 


pular faction, and others make their court to every great 


one, 
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one, there are but very few left who are concerned for 
the benefit and good of the whole. From this root 
have ſprung many grievous diſſenſions among the Athe- 
nians; and not only tumults, but even deſtructive civil 
wars in our own republic : Things which a worthy and 
brave citizen, and one who deſerves to hold the reins 
of government, will ſhun and deteſt; and will give 
himſelf fo to the ſervice of the public; as to aim at no 
riches or power for himſelf; and will ſo take care of 
the whole community, as not to paſs over any one part 
of it. Such a one will ſcorn, by the mean acts of ca- 
lumny and a falſe accuſation, to bring others into ha- 
tred and diſrepute with the people; but will always 
adhere to what is juſt and honeſt, and never be 
drawn from it, whatever offence may be taken by 
others; nay will rather part with his life itſelf, than 
do any thing that 1s contrary to the virtues I have 
mentioned. Eager ambition, and contending for Ho- 
nours, is of all things moſt ruinous and deſtructive to 
a ſtate; concerning which PLaTo had faid admirably 
well, „That for men to contend and fall out with 
© one another, about which ſhould be chief in the 
*© management of the ſtate, is juſt as if the ſhip's crew 
* ſhould go together by the ears, about who ſhould be 
© maſter or pilot of the veſſel.“ And the fame philo- 
* ſ{opher has given us this for a rule, That only thoſe 
© men ſhould be reckoned as enemies, who have taken 
up arms in oppoſition to the republic; not thoſe who 
*© would govern it after their own ſchemes.” (a) Such 
was the diſſenſion between (2) P. Ay RIAN us and 
Q. Merllos, without any great bitterneſs or animo— 
ſities between them. Some people think it the part of 

a brave 


(a) The quarrels between cities are two ſorts; 1. civil, when 
each detires the good of the public, but takes feveral ways of ar- 
TIving at it; ſuch was this here mentioned. The other hoſtile, 
when one endeavours to ruin, the other to uphold the ſtate; fuch 
was that between Cicero and Cataline. 

() F. Africanus the younger, and that Metellus who was ſur- 
named Macedonicus, from his conqueſt of Macedonia. I key 
always rivalled and oppoſed one another in the affairs of the public, 
but never ſo as to become inveterate enemies. 
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a brave and heroic ſpirit, to ſhew heat of anger and 
paſſion againſt an adverſary ; but what they ſay is by 
no means to be regarded; for it is certain, on the other 
hand, that nothing is more laudable, nothing more 
worthy of a great and brave perſon, than clemency, 
meekneſs and gentleneſs of ſpirit. In cities that are 
free, and where all men in common enjoy the ſame pri- 
vileges, courteſy and affa' ility, and that which they 
call (altitudo animi,) a calm and undiſturbed temper of 
mind, are peculiarly requiſite : For to fret upon every 
unſeaſonable viſit, or at every impertinent and trouble. 
ſome petittoner, makes a man — and moroſe in his 
humour; which. as it brings no manner of good to 
himſelf, ſo it gets him the hatred and ill-wil] of others. 
But though meekneſs and clemency be laudable virtues, . 
yet no further than as they leave room for a juſt ſe- 
verity, whenever the occaſions of the public require 1t ;- 
without which a city can never be well governed. Now 
(c) every reproof and chaſtiſement, in the firſt place, 
ſhould be always free from contumelivus language, 
and not inflicted for the ſake of the perſon chatifins 
or reproving ancther, but for the good and advantage 
of the whole republic. Diligent care ſhould be taken, 
in the next place, that the penalty be proportioned to 
the nature of the crime; and that ſome do not paſs 
without ever being queſtioned, while others are puniſhed 
for the ſame mifdemeanors. But of all things, anger 
ſhould be excluded in puniſhing; for whoever comes to 
this work in a paſſion, will never obſerve that due Me- 
diocrity, which equally abſtains from too much and too 
little, ſo ſtrictly required by the (4) Peripatetic * 
| An 


(c) He had been ſaying, a governor ſhould he meek and cour- 
teous, but not ſo as to exclude ſeverity, when occaſion requires 
it: This naturally brought him to. diſcourfe, how criminals ould 
be puniſhed; which he does by laying down ſeveral rules; as, firſt, 
That no ill language be given them, &c. : 

(d) The Peripatetics hold, that the —— viz. anger, c. 
are in themſelves neither good nor bad, but accordingly as they 


are made either good, or ill uſe of; and that they are given us 

by nature for very good ends and purpoſes, if we do not let them. 

get the upper-hand of our reaſon, but reduce them to a certain 

mediocrity and teniperament. But the Stoics, whom Come — 
: a 
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And they have very good reaſon indeed to require it; 
but then I cannot but wonder they ſhould commend 
anger, and fay, nature has given it us to good ends and 
purpoſes : For that in truth ought in no cafe to he 
allowed of; and it were heartily to be wifhed that the 
governors of ſtate would, in this particular, be like the 
laws themſelves, which puniſh offenders according to 
Juſtice, without being any ways guided by paſſion. 


lows in this book, ſaid the paſſions were abſolutely in themfelves 
evil, called them diſeaſes and infirmities of the mind ; and com- 
manded their wiſe men net to moderate, but wholly to root out all 
anger, joy, compaſſion, &c. 


OC 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Greatneſs of ſoul requires an even temper, free from 
haughtineſs in proſperity, and dejeftedneſs in adver- 
fity. PH1L1y greater than ALEXANDER, in bearing 
his good fortune with an even mind. The higher men 
are, the more care they ſhould take of being humble 
and moderate. An admirable ſaying of Sc1y10 to this 
purpoſe. In proſperity we /hould eſpecially conſult our 
friends, and have a care of flatterers. Greatneſs of 
foul ſeen often among the philoſophers, and thoſe who in 
private manage their eſtates. How an eſtate ſhould 
be got, improved, and uſed. | | 


A* OTHER great duty of (a) fortitude, is, not 
to be haughtv, diſdainful, and arrogant when 
fortune favours us, and all things go forward according 
to our wiſhes: For it ſhews as much meanneſs and 
poorneſs of ſpirit to be tranſported with good, 1 it 
0 | oes 


64) The rules which follow, equally concern the civil and mik- - 
tary ſort of fortitude, dot to be pufted up at the good ſucceſs of 
eur affairs, or dejected at the ill. 


— 
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455 with ill- fortune; whereas on the other hand, no- 
thing is more brave than an evenneſs of temper in every 
condition, and (as is reported of SocRAaTEs and LAELI- 
us) a conſtant retaining the ſame air in one's counte- 
nance, without ever ſeeming puffed up or dejected. I 
find 1 ( 5) Pulli the king of Macedonia was infe- 
rigr to his ſon in the out ward glory and ſplendor of 
his atchievements, but very far above him in good 
nature and condeſcenfion z therefore the father kept 
always the character of a great perſon, whereas the 
{on often was (c) guilty of baſe and diſhonourable actt- 
ons. It is a good rule therefore I think, which is given 
by ſome men, That the higher our ſtation in the 
% world is, the more care we ſhould take of our lives 
and actions, that they may be kept within the com- 
« paſs of lowlineſs and humility.” PANAETYIUs tells us 
1t was an uſual ſaying with his ſcholar and familiar 
friend Ar R IcA N us, “ That men who give the reins 
«4 ta their vicious appetites, and are high and pre- 
, fſuming upon the greatneſs of their fortunes, ſhould 
* be dealt with like Nees, when grown herce and un- 
4 ruly by frequent engagements : For as theſe are deli- 
* vered to breakers to tame, and be made kt for ridigz z 
& fo thoſe ſhould be brought within the barriers and 
« limits of reaſon and philoſophy, to teach them the 
* uncertainty of all human things, and the great volu- 
& bility and changeableneſs of fortune.” We ſhoul. alto 
in proſperity more eſpecially make uſe of the counlel 
of our friends, and pay more reſpect and deference to 
their advice than we were wont to do. At the ſame 
time alſo we ſhould take great care, that we do not give 
over-much ear to flatterers, nor ſuffer ourſelves to be 

wheedled 


. (4) The ſecond of that name, fon of Amyntas, whom he ſuc- 
ceeded in the throne. A cunning, valiant, end ambitious prince. 
He conquered the Thebans, Athenians, and other neighbouring 
nations, *till at laſt he was made generaliſſimo of all the Greci4a 
forces. He laid the foundation of that Empire, which Alexander 
the Great, his ſon, brought to its height. See them compared to- 
- gether in Juſtin, book IX, ch. viii. 5 

(e) As in the murder of his ſriends Clitus, Calliſthenes, &c. See 
Q Curtius. 
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wheedled and impoſed upon by their deceitful words; 
for there is nothing wherein we are more apt to be miſ- 
taken, than in this particular; every one having ſuch a 
forid conceit of himſelf, as to think he geſerves thofe 
applauſes which they give him. Hence Tpring mnume- 
Tale errors in our lives; whilſt men, puffed up with 
a vain imagination and miſtaken notions of their own 
great merit, are expoſed to the raillery of all the world 
beſides, and are cheated into great and dangerous miſ- 
takes. And ſo much may ſuffice upon this head. 
From What has been ſaid we may eakly gather, that 
thoſe who are over affairs of the public, do the groume 
actions, and ſuch as expreſs the moſt bravery of mind; 
their buſineſs affording them more opportunities, 
and there being more men who are concerned in this, 
than any other method of living whatever, (4) But 
after all, we cannot but acknowledge that there are, 
and have been, a great many noble ſpirits, even in a 
life of retirement and privacy, who being ſequeſtered 
from the buſineſs of the world, have given up them- 
ſelves to enquiries after truth, and the great concern- 
ment of the practice of virtue: Or elſe Jeadidg a life 
in the middle, as it were, between the ſtateſman and 
philoſopher, have been delighted with the management 
of their own private fortunes; not ſcraping up money 
by all manner of ways, or hoarding ſo as to make no 
body the better for it; but parting with it freely for 
"the ſake of their friends, or to ſerve the republic, 
when occaſion required it. Now this private eſtate I 
would have, in the firſt place, to be honeſtly come by, 
not by any baſe, ſcandalous, or invidious way of gain- 
ing: Then let it be diſtributed to the uſes and neceſſi- 
ties of as many as poſſible, provided they are worthy 
and deſerving people; and let it be encreaſed by ſuch 

ordinary 


() Having done with the public, he comes next to the private 
fortitude. - Of this he omits the former branch, viz. The con- 
templative, having diſcourſed of it already in chap. vi. Of the 
latter which relates to private gentlemen, managing their 'own 
eſtates, he gives a few precepts ; as, firſt, that their eſtate be well 
gotten, &c. 
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ordinary methods of ſaving and good huſbandry, as are 
agreeable to the dictates of rent and prudence : And 
laftly, let none of it be ſpent in debauchery and luxurious 
living, but in acts of munificence and liberality towards 
others. Wierer ebſerves theſe meaſures laid down, 
(let his way of life be either public or private) may per- 
orm all the duties of magnanimity, conſtancy, and 
rom of ſoul, as well as of ſincerity, fidelity, and 
oing good to mankind. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


The girtues contained under the fourth head of honeſty. 
Whatever is honeſty, and nothing elſe but that, is becom- 
ing a nan; honeſtly and NN being really the ſame 
thing, and diſtinguiſhed only by an a#4 of the mind. 
pf 10 ſorts of decorum, and what the nature of each of 
them is. | 


| E are now in the next place to ſpeak of the 
fourth, and only remaining part of virtue or 
honeſty, under which are comprehended baſhfulneſs, 
temperance, modeſty, government of the patlions, and 
the obſerving a juſt order as to time and place in our 
words and actions; from all which ariſes (a) a certain 
"engaging kind of beauty and gracefulneſs, which ſerves 
to ſet off and adorn our lives. Under this head 1s con- 
tained that becomingn-<ſs [ Decorum, as we call in La- 


tin} 


(a) By theſe words I would explain our author's (quaſi ornatu I 
quidam vitz,) by which it is likely he might mean the ſame which 


the Greeks did by their Koojwrng Or tox o, which Arittotle 
-comprehends under the virtue of temperance. It is that which 
gives a luſtre and ornament to virtue, like the poliſhing of a dia- 
mond, which makes it more valuable and pleafing than when 
rugged, though then it exceeded all other ſtones. Thus we ſee 
ſome have a way to ſet off and recommend their virtue; while 
others by their too — ſeverity and rigidneſs, for want of this 


1 which he here mentions, render both it and themſelves 
iſtaſtetul. $ 


w 
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tin] which among the Greeks has the name of gion 1 
which is in its nature fo cloſely united and riveted to 
honeſty, that there is no way left of pulling them aſun- 
der; for whatever is becoming is likewiſe honeſt, and 
whatever is honeſt is likewiſe becoming. The difference 
between them is fo very ſinall, that we may better con- 
ceive what it is, than explain it; for (5) whatever be- 
comingneſs there is in any action, it immediately ariſes 
from the honeſty of it. From hence it appears, that 
becomingneſs does not peculiarly belong to this one part 
of honeſty, whereof now we are undertaking to- diſ- 
courſe, but ſhews itſelf alſo in each of the three former, 
(c) To reaſon, for inſtance, and diſcourſe according to 
the rules of prudence z to go about nothing but after 
due conſideration, and on every occaſion to be quick at 
eſpying and defending the truth, .are things that are 
becoming: whereas to be deceived, to be in an error or 
miſtake, and to be impoſed upon, are very unbecoming, 
as well as to be mad or beſides one's ſelf. So again, all 
actions of juſtice are becoming: but thoſe of injuſ- 
tice are both ſcandalous and unbecoming. The ſame 
may be ſaid as to the actions of fortitude; whatever is 


done 


() That is, Honeſty is as it were the foundation of Decorum, 
which it is built upon; it being impoſſible for any thing to be- 
come, unleſs it be firſt-honeſt. I could wiſh however our author 
had endeavoured to explain the difference he underſtood between 
them, and not contented himſelf with ſaying in general, that it 
might better be conceived than in words expreſſed. The nature of 
Honeſty ſeems to conſiſt in the conformity of our actions to the 
judgment of right reaſon, as the rule or meaſure which a reaſon- 
able creature ought to walk by: But that of Decorum in our acti- 
ons being anſwerable to the dignity and excellence of human 
nature, as a character which we ought to live up to in the world. 
Now nothing can be fo, that is not firſt ſuppoſed conformable 
to the dictates of reaſon : And whatever is conformable to the 
judgment of reaſon, muſt of conſequence be worthy of a man. 
For what can be worthy of a reaſonable creature, but to live ac- 
cording to the reaſon winch God has given him? From hence 
it follows, that Decorum does as it were reſult from Honeſtum, as 
light does from the ſun ; or (to give our author's own explication 
of it) as beauty and good colour in the face, doth from a good con- 
ſtitution of body. | ; 5 

(e) He ſhews in particular how Decorum is ſeen in the three ſor- 
mer virtues, prudence, juſtice, fortitude. 


g 
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done with a manly courage and bruvery of mind, as it is 
worthy of, ſo it becomes a man; but Whatever, on the 
"other hand, fhews any cowardice or meanneſs of ſpirit, 
is as contrary to becomingneſs as it is to true virtue, 1 
conclude therefore, that the Decency whereof I am now 
diſcourſing, 'appertaineth to each of the four parts of 
"Honeſty ; and fo appertaineth, as not to ſtand in need 
of any mighty reach of underſtanding to perceive it, 
but is eaſiły diſcoverable at the firſt view: For there 
is ſomething of Becoming contained in the very notion 
and idea of all Virtue, from which it is diſtinguiſhed by 
the mind alone, and not by the nature of the thing it- 
ſelf. Juſt as the beauty and good colour of the coun- 
tenance can never be ſeparate from the health of the bo- 
dy, ſo this Becomingneſs of Which we are ſpeaking, in 
itſelf is all alone, and, as it were, incorporate with vir- 
tue and Honeſty; but may be diſtinguiſhed from it by 
thought and imagination. Now there are two kinds 
or ſorts of it; the one (4) univerfal, which helongs to 
the nature of honeſty in general; the other particu- 
lar, and contained under this, which belongs to the 
ſeveral parts of it. The former is uſed to be thus de- 
fmed; decorum, or becoming, 1s that which is congru- 
ous or agreeable to (e) that excellent part of the na- 
ture of man, by which he is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 


of the creation. A, for the latter, which is contained 


under this, it is uſually deſcribed and defined to be that, 


Which is in ſuch manner agreeable to the nature of man, 
as withal (7) to ſhew- ſomething of temper and mode- 


ration, 


(4) This is what we have ſpoken of in the note above, which is 
the offspring of, and neceſſarily reſults from the nature of honeſty 
in general. | 

6 That is, his reaſon ; it being impoſſible for any thing to be- 
come a- man, but that which is agreeable to the rules of right- 
reafon : And whatever is reaſonable dom at the ſame time become 


him, in this firſt and largeſt acceptation of the word. 


- * 


;(f) There are two things then which conititute and make up the 
nature of this decorum : 1ſt. An agreeableneſs to the nature of 
man; and ſo far it is the ſame with the former univerſal one: 


But then it adds to it. 2diy, A moderatio, &c. ſomething 


that 
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ration, with a certain ſweet air of gentility and good 
manners. ; 0 


that is genteel, handſome and engaging, which may ſerve to 


recommend it in the eye of the world, See note (a) on this 
chapter. | 


. —_ 
— 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


Poetical decorum what it is, and how differing from that 
ave here ſpeak of. Nature has given us a charader of 
reaſon, &c. which we ought to live up to. Nature 
teaches us to have a reſped for other men. Proportion, 
regularity, &c. pleaſe where-ever they are found. We 
ought to be concerned about other people's opinion of us. 
How the duties of juſtice, and thoſe of modeſty, decency, 
&c. differ. We fhould live agreeably to nature, 
which will always lead us right. Decency relates 
both to the actions of the body and mind. The nature 


or mind of man conſiſts of ſenſe and reaſon. T he former 
of theſe ought to obey the latter, 


HAT this is ſo, will more plainly appear, if we 

conſider, that Decorum or convenience of man- 
ners, which the poets aim at in all their writings; 
concerning which, were it any wiſe neceſſary to my 
preſent purpoſe, I might largely diſcourſe. Suffice it 
at preſent for me only to obſerve, that the poets are 
then ſaid to keep this Decorum, when each of their 
perſons is brought in ſaying and doing thoſe things 
which are ſuitable to the character he bears in the 
world. Should (a) AZacus, for example, or Minos 
lay, | | 


* (b) Een 


{z) Two of the ſons of Jupiter, ſuppoſed to have been very juſt 
and good men; therefore, after their deaths, made two ot tac 
Judges of Hell. 
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Y Fen let them hate me, whilſt they dread me too. 
Or, * | 
Ce) The child's entomb'd in its own parent's bowels, 


it would be an offence againſt the rules of decency, 


becauſe they paſs in the world for men of juſtice and 
honeſty ; but let the ſame be ſaid by a cruel Ar REUs, 
and the whole theatre ſhall clap and applaud it, becauſe 
it is a ſaying very agreeable to his character. (4) Now 
the poet can judge what is Becoming and convenient for 
every perſon, according to the character which he bears 
in the poem: But nature has given every one of us a 
character, by endowing us with that nobleneſs and 
excellence of being, whereby we are ſet above all other 
creatures, Jhe poets then, there being ſo great a va- 
riety of characters, can ſee what is Becoming and con- 
vement for all, even the moſt vicious: but we have got 
only one character to live up to, I mean that which is 
aſſigned us by nature herſelf; a character of temperance 
and modeſty, of conſtancy and moderation, And the 
ſame nature having alſo taught us, That we ought to 
be careful of our carriage and demeanour towards the 
reſt of men; from hence it appears of how large an 
extent that Becomingneſs 1s, which belongs to the na- 

| ture 


( A verſe out of Ennius, often quoted by our author, 

(c) A verſe which the poet Accius puts into the mouth of 
Atreus, who had kilted the children of his brother Thyeſtes, and 
8 up to him at a banquet. See Seneca's I ragedy of 
Thyeſtes. 

(4% There's a difference hetween the ical and moral deco- 
rum: The poet himſelf can give ſuch or ſuch a character, (a vici- 
ous one if he pleaſes) and his decorum conſiſts in the perſon's ſpeak- 
ing and doing what's agreeable to ſuch a character. But nature (i. 
e. the God of nature) has given one to every one of us, by makin 
us reaſonable underſtanding creatures. As therefore a pcctica 
perſon mult ſpeak and do what is ſuitable to his character; ſo are 
we bound in all our thoughts, words, and actions, to follow the 
dictates of underſtanding and right reaſon; in which conſiſts the 
nature of univerſal decorum. 
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ture of (e) honeſty in general, and alſo that other, 
which 1s ſeen in the exerciſe of the (f) ſeveral kinds of 
it. For as the beauty and comelineſs of the body draws 
theeyes to it by the fit compoſure of all its members, 
and pleaſes us only upon this account, becauſe all its 
parts correſpond with a kind of proportion and harmo- 
ny; ſo this Decorum, which gives a ſort of luſtre and 
grace to our lives, engages the approbation and eſteem 
of all we live with, by that juſt and due order, conſiſ- 
tency and regularity, which it keeps up and maintains 
in our words and actions. (g) We ought to have there- 
fore a certain reſpect and reverence for all men, and 
defire to be approved not only by the beſt, but by all 
the world: For not to care a farthing what it is people 
think of one, is a ſign not only of pride and conceited- 
neſs, but indeed of having perfectly abandoned all mo- 
deity. % But here we muſt obferve, that there is a 
great deal of difference between that which juſtice, and 
that which this modeſty, reſpect, or reverence demands, 
in relation to other people. Ir 1s the duty of juſtice, 
not to wrong or injure any man; of reſpect or reverence, 
not to do any thing that may offend or diſpleaſe him 
wherein more eſpecially the nature of that D-corum we 
are ſpeaking of conſiſts. "Theſe things being thus explain- 
ed, I ſuppoſe it may clearly enough appear what that is 
E 2 which 

ce Which conſiſts in living up to that character of temperance, 


&c. which nature has given us. 


Which conſiſts in being careful in cur carriage and demea- 
nour towards the reft of men, which the fame nature has taught us 
to be; in giving no oftence to any one, &c. ; 

(g) Men ought to frame and compoſe their actions, not accord- 
ing to their own private will and fancy, but according to the pre- 
ſcriptions and manners of thoſe with whom they converſe ; fo far 
as is innocent and not contrary to virtue: to be eaſy and compliant 
in things indifferent, and by acivil, N and affable qeportment, 
endeavour to oblige and win the affections of all men. And he that 
will follow his own humour, without — whether he pleaſes or 
diſpleaſes men, where he might innocently do it, is deſervedly 
cenſured for a proud, arrogant and unmannerly fellow. 

(hb) Modeſty, or the ſecond fort of decorum, conſiſts (as is ſaid) 
in our due carriage towards other men; and juſtice alſo in another 


manner doing the ſ.me: He her? ſhevrs wherein they differ, and” 


what the dutinct duties of each. 
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which we mean by Becoming. As for the duties pre- 
ſcribed by it, the firſt thing to which it conduRs us is, 
to demean ourſelves ſuitably and agreeably to our nature, 
and do nothing that may any ways ſtain or deface it: 
For while we take this for our guide and conductreſs, (i) 
it is impaſſible we ſhould ever go out of the way ; but 
by her ſhall be led through all the paths of wiſdom, 
truth, and underſtandingz of juſtice and beneficence 
toward the ſociety of mankind ; and of true magnani- 
mity and greatneſs of ſoul. But the nature of Decency 
1s more peculiarly ſeen in the fourth part of honeſty, 
concerning which we are, now diſcourſing; and relates 
not only to the motions of the bog, but more eſpecially 
to thoſe of the mind alſo; each of which are then ap- 
oved and becoming, when they are ſuch as are proper 
and ſuitable to nature. (4) Now the whole of the nature 
or mind of man, is only made up of theſe two parts: The 
firſt conſiſts in the ſenſitive Appetite, which by the Greeks 
is called n; by the blind and extravagant impulſe of 
which, he 1s hurried and tranſported from one thing to 
another: The ſecond is Reaſon, which ſhews and inſtructs 
him in the way of his duty, telling him what he ſhould 
do, and what not do : From whence it follows, that 
it is Reaſon which ought to be the governing faculty; 
and the Appetite to be ſubject to the commands of it. 


i) For virtue itſelf confiſts in acting agreeably to the dictates 
of nature, i. e. reaſon : in fo'lowing her therefore we ſhall bur 
go in the way of virtue, and conſequently can never be in the 
wrong. | 

(þ) S'rce decorum confiſts in acting ſuitably to nature, and we 
mutt fi: ſt now what nature is, before we can tell what is ſuitablc 
to it; therefore he here tells us wherein it conſiſts. 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXIX. 


Our actions ſhould neither be raſh nor careleſs, &c. Hor 
the ſenſitide part ſhould be ſubjeA to the reaſonable. 
Paſſion diſor ders the bodly as well as mind, Watchfuts 
neſs and confideration neceſſary for the ſubduing the 
paſhons. Men were not deſigned by nature fer jeſting, 
&Cc. but ſerious fludies. Several forts uf jefls and ai- 
verſions. [Meaſures to be obſerved about them. 


VERY action therefore ſhould be free, as from 

. precipi:ancy and raſhneſs on the ohe hand, fo from 

all careleſsneſs and negligence cn the other; nor ſhow d 
any thing be done, for which we cannot give a ſuſficicnt 
rea ſon; which is almoſt the very dehnition oi duty, In 
order to this, the (a) paſſions muſt be brought under 
the power of reaſon, io as neither through haſtineſs to 
run before its orders, nor through coldneſs and heavineſs 
to diſregard them when given; but all their motions 
muſt be fo quieted and reitraincd, as to bring no uneaſi- 
neſs or ditturbance to the mind. And from this calm 
and peaceable ſtate of the ſoul, ariſes that conſtancy and 
moderation we have mentioned: For when once the 
paſſions grow unruly and extravagant, and refuſe to be 
guided in their deſi es and averſions by the rules of pru- 
dence, (6) they will run without queſtion beyond all 
3 bounds 


(a) Since God has endowed us with the faculty of reaſon, to 
ſhew and inſtru us in the way of our duty, what can be more 
either ſinful or unbecoming, than to ſtifle the ſparks of it by ne- 
gligence and heavineſs? Or what more unnatural, than to make 
what ſhould be our guide and directreſs, become a captive and 
ſlave to our irregular paſſions? For God has given us that divine 
faculty to no purpoſe, it afterwards we refuſe to be guided and con- 
ducted by it. The great and fundamental duty therefore in this 
place is, to do nothing but according to the directions of reaſon, to 
aſſert her ſovereignty, and never ſuffer her to be captivated by any 
vicious principle or incrdinate luſt. | 

1 ) For nothing is ſo wild and ungovernable as the paſſions 
when they have over-powered and got the maſtery of reaſon. 2 

o 
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bounds and meaſure : for they abandon and caſt off their 
allegance to reafon, which they ought to obey by the 
conſtitution of nature. By this means are all things 
turned topſy-turvy, and not the mind only, but even 
the body alſo, put very much into diſorder and confu- 
fion, Do but mark thoſe who are enflamed with a 
vehement anger or defire ; who are tranſported with fear 
or an over-great joy; and you will ſee an alteration in 
their countenances, voices, geſtures, and all their acti- 
ons; which ſufficiently gives us to underſtand (that we 
may return again to the duty now before us) how ne- 
ceſſary 1t 1s toreſtrain and give check to the movements 
of the appetite, and to be always watchful and ſtanding 
upon our guard, that ſo we may neither be careleſs and 
inconſiderate, nor do any thing raſhly and at all adven- 
tures. (c) For mankind were never deſigned by nature 
merely to ſport and idle away their time, but to follow 
after grave and ſerious ſtudies, and buſineſs of greater 
importance than play is. Not but that jeſting and di- 
verſion is allowable, provided we. uſe them but as 
we do ſleep, and other ſuch neceſfary refreſhments of 
nature, &c. after the diſcharge of our ſerious and more 
important duties. And even then we muſt ſee that our 
jeſting be neither exceſſive nor immodeſt, but ſuch as is 
handiome and becoming a gentleman : For as boys 
are allowed not all kinds of. ſports, but only ſuch 
as have nothing that is vicious or ill in them; ſo in this 
jeſting we ſhould allow ourſelves nothing, but what is 
agreeable to honeſty and good manners. We may 

therefore 


how then can there be any regularity, temper or decency, in that 
Life, which is under the government of ſuch blind, inconſiſtent 
maſters? Diſtrahuntur in contrarias partes impotentium cupidi- 
tates, (ſays our author in another place) cum huic obſecutus ſis, 
ul eſt repugnandum. 

(c) Since reaſon (as was ſhewn) was the governing part of man, 
and he is bound to act according to its precepts ; certainly it muſt 
follow, that to ſpend his time in idleneſs and ſloth, in fooliſh playing 
and impertinent jeſting, is contrary to his duty, as being unworthy 
of that excellent nature, which God has beſtowed on him. This 
brings him to diſcourſe, how far theſe things are allowable. As 
firſt, to the meaſure of jeſting, it muſt not be exceſſive: As to the 
n. atter, it mult not be immodeſt, or abuſive, &c. 


* 
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therefore obſerve, that jeſting and merriment is of two 
forts z the one clowniſh, abuſive, ſcandalous, and ob- 
ſcene : the other handſome, genteel, ingemous, and 
truly pleaſant. Of this kind are ſeveral inſtances to be 
met with, as in our (4) PLauTvus, and the (e) old 
Greek Comedians; ſo in the writings of the Socratic 
philoſophers; towhich wemay add the ingenious ſayings 
of ſeveral men, ſuch as are collected by the ſenior Cart o, 
and uſually go by the name of apophthegms. There is 
no dithculty then to diſtinguith between a genteel and a 
clowniſh jel, the one, it brought in at a ſeaſonable time, 
and when a man's mind is diſengaged from buſineſs, is 
becoming tor a gentleman; the other, for no man at all 
indeed, when baſe and unhandſome things are dreſſed up 
11 filthy and obſcene expreſſions. (/) Our plays and 
recreations mult alſo be kept within their due bounds 
and care ſhould be taken that we do not run out into 
great exceſſes, and ſuffer the pleaſure which we take in 
them to carry us into any thing that is baſe or unbecom- 
ing. Hunting, and the exerciſes of the (g) Campus 
Martius, ſupply us with examples enough of creditable 
and manly recreations, 
E 4 


(4) A famous Latin comedian, very well known by his plays 
which are ſtill extant. See his character in the preface to three o 
them, which are turned into Engliſh ; and the commentators on 
Horace de Art. Poet. v. 270. 

(e) Old in oppoſition to the new. There were in all three ſorts 
of Comedy among the Athenians : The firſt in the itricteſt ſenſe 
Old, the authors of which took true ſteries for their ſubjects, and 
expoſed men publicly by name, though they had otherwite a great 
deal of handſome wit: This being forbid, the Middle comedy ſuc- 
ceeded, where they ſtill took true ſubjects, and expoſed men às for- 
merly, but under borrowed names; (theſe are both of them often, 
and I ſuppoſe here, comprehended under the name old.) This was 
followed 5 the New, wherein they only uſed feigned ſubjects, and 
forbore to abuſe. See Horace Sat. 4. book, 1. and Art. Poet, ver. 
281. and the commentators upon him. 

Having done with jeſting, he now proceeds to plays and 
other recreations; concerning which almoſt the ſame rules are to 
he obſerved : They mult not be exceſſive, unhandſome, &c. 
(e] A field juſt without Rome, where the youth uſed to perform 
all their ſports and exerciſcs. . a 


CHAP. 


{ 
| 
| 
1 
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CHAP, XXX. 


The Excellence of man's nature above that of brutes ne- 
ceſſary to be conſidered. M herein it conſiſts. Some are 
really beaſts under the ape of men. Senſual pleaſures, 
effeminacy, &c. unbecoming mens nature. Beſide rea- 
fon, which is the common nature of all men, each 
man has his particular nature or genius. The difference 

of mens particular natures or diſpoſitions, ſhewn by a 
arge number of examples. 


Bur, in all enquiries concerning what becomes us, it 
is of very great moment to be (a) conſtantly re- 
flecting how much man's nature excells that of beaſts and 
inferior animals. Theſe have no taſte or relith for any 
thing but the pleaſures of the body, towards which they 
are carried with a great deal of eagerneſs ; whereas no- 
thing is more agreeable and ing. as 1t were, to 
the mind of man, than learning and contemplation. 
Hence he is always a ſeeking or contriving of ſomething 
that is new, and is greatly delighted with ſeeing and 
hearing, for the increaſe of his knowledge. And if there 
is any one too much addicted to ſenſual pleaſures, un- 


1-ſs he is transformed into a mere brute, (for ſome ſuch 


there are, who are men in name, and not in reality) but 
if, I ſay, any one is too much addicted, and ſuffers 
himſelf to be conquered by pleaſures; yet, for very ſhame, 
he will hide and conceal his propenſions towards it, as 


much as is poſſible. And what is this now but (% a 


plain indication, that ſenſual pleaſures are unbecoming 
the dignity of a reaſonable creature, and ought to be 
deſpiſed and rejected by it? And that whoever ſets any 

value 


(a) To the end that we may perceive the nobleneſs and excellency 
of the one above the other, and make it our buſineſs to live accor- 
dingly. This will ſhewus (as he goes on to obſerve) how mean 
and unworthy an employment it is, for a man to wallow in luſt 
and ſenſuality ; how inconſiſtent with his reaſonable nature; and 


no much more agreeable to goats and ſwine. 


) For what elſe ſhould bethe reaſon, why men are aſhamed to 
| diſcover 
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value upon them, ſl.ould be ſure to take care that he 
keep within the limits of reaſon and moderation ? From 
hence it follows, that we ſhould not have any reſpeRQ to 
pleaſure, but only to the preſervation of our health and 
ſtre:eth, in our viQuals, cloaths, and other convenien- 
cies belonging to the body. And dots not the conſide- 
ration of the fame digrity and excellence of our natures, 
plainly inform us how baſe and unworthy a thing it 18 
to diſſol ve in luxury; ſoftneſs, and effeminacy ? Ard how 
brave and hecoming it is, on the other hand, for a man 
to lead a lif- of frugality and temperance, of ſtridneſs 
and ſubriety ? (c) And here we muſt obſerve, that nature 
has given us, as it were, a double part to be acted in the 
world: The firſt is extended to all men in common, for- 
aſmuch as we are all of us partakers of reaſon, and that 
prerogative of our nature, whereby we are exalted above 
other animals; it is this that conducts us in the finding 
out our duty, and from it all koneſty and becomingneis 
ariſes: The ſecond is appropriate to each in particular; 
for as there is à great deal of difference in bodies, (ſome 
being nimble and proper for running, others more luſty, 
and fitter for wreſtling; ſome of a noble and majeſtic 
air, others of a ſweet and engaging kind of beauty ;) ſo 
there is no leſs, or rather a far greater variety in hu- 

E 5 mours. 


diſcover their deſigns and inclinations for bodily pleaſures, but 
only a ſort of natural conſciouſneſs, that they are not anſwerable to 
the dignity of their nature ? > 

(c) Having ſhewn what the true notion of decorum is, and 
hinted at the duties of it, as it is drawn from the nature of man in 
general; he now proceeds to a ſecond ſort of it, taken ſrom each 
one's particular nature. We ſhould not only live ſo, as is conſo- 
nant to our general character, right reaſon ; but every one ſhould 
endeavour to follow what is agreeable to its particular inclination, 
provided there is nothing in them vicious or unreaſonable. For no- 
thing can ever be handſome or becoming, that is contrary to the 
tendency of a man's own genius; for whatever is ſtrained and 
forced (as all ſuch things are) mutt conſequently be undecent. Here 
therefore he begins to diſcourſe of mens various diſpoſitions, &. 
ſome are naturally witty and merry, others grave and ſerious, c. 
the like: And it is impoſſible one of theſe ſhould ever ſuſtain the 
character of the other, but he muſt come off very aukwaitdly and 
unhandſomely, | 
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mours. Thus (C4) Lucius Crassvs, and (e) Lucius 
PniLirrus were men of a pou deal of - wit and plea- 
ſantry : () Cavs, the ſonof Lucius Cs, of more 
than they, and a great deal more ſtudied, Whereas the 
young (g) DR USG s and (%) Scaurvs, at the lame time, 
were men of extraordinary gravity and ſeverity, (i) LAE· 
L1Us had abundance of mirth and gaiety ; his familiar (4) 
Scir io much more ambition, and greater auſterity and 
ſtrictneſs of living. Among the Greeks, Sock Ar fs is 
ſaid to have been one, that was of a very eaſy and face- 
tious humour; that always loved to be merry and jeſt- 
ing, and was a mighty artiſt at hiding his meaning un- 
der witty ironies and drolling exprefhons : (which ſort 
of men are by the Grecians called (/) power ;) whereas 
() PRRICLES and Py THAGOR AS got themitlves credit 
by being of exactly the contrary temper. HanxiBal 
among the Carthaginian generals, and, amongſt our own, 
Fanius was Crafty and ſubtle ; one that knew how to diſ- 
gzuiſe his intentions and keep his counſel; that er 

make 


(d) A famous Roman orator, one of the interlocutors in our 
author De Oratore, where may be ſeen enough of his character; 
particularly an admirable account of his death, Chap. I. Book III. 

(e) L. Marcius Philippus, a great orator, and conf. of Rome, An. 
Urb. 662. Our author calls him magno virum ingenio, Book II. 
Chap. xxvii. and mentions him in ſeveral places of his works. 

(f) Brother to the elder Catulus, whom we ſpoke of Chap. xxii. 
He is often mentioned by our author for his wit ; particularly very 


much in his De Oratore, and Chap. xxxvil. of this Boek. 


(g M. Livius Druſus, an excellent youn Roman gentleman, 
tribune when Philip was conf. See his character and death in Pate - 
cul. Book II. Chap. xiii. xiv. 

(by) There were ſeveral noble Romans of that name; one M. 
Aurelius Scaurus was cof. and flain by the Cimbri, when they 
broke into Italy. It is likely he means here M. ZEniilius Scaurus, 
whom he mentioned Chap. xxii. . 

(i) He was ſurnamed the Wiſe, whom he makes ſpeak in his 
Beck de Amicitia. 

(ky The younger Africanus. | 

(/) It is plain, from what he has been ſaymg, that this word is 
taken here ina good ſenſe. Not for thoſe roguiſn diſſemblers called 


by that name, and defcribed by Theophraſtus in his characters. 


zocrates dictus eſt £:pwv (ſays Quintil. I. 9. cap. 2.) i. e. Agens 
unperitum & admiratorem aliorum tanquam ſapientium. 
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make ſhew of one thing, whilſt he was really deſigning 
another: or exquiſite (kill for contriving of ſtratagems, 
and preventing thoſe laid by the enemy agginſt himſelf. 
In this kind the Grecians give Jasox n)] the Pheræan, 
and THEMiSTOCLES, the preference before any others; 
and there is one thing of SoLox's, which ſhews he had 
his are of this cunning and ſubtilty, (o) when be 
feigned himſelf diſtracted to ſave his own lite, and with- 
al to do a good piece of ſervice to the public. There 
are others to be tound of juſt an oppoſite humour, who 
think it unlawful to do any thing by ſtratagem and un- 
derhand dealing, but are all for eben and plainneſs 
in their actions; lovers of open and undiſguiſed truth, 
but haters of every thing that looks like a trick. There 
are ſome that will undergo any thing in the wrrld, fawn 
and crouch to any manner of perſon, if they can but ob- 
tain their own ends and defigns by it; as Man cus Ck as- 
sus we know did toSYLLA. Of which fort of crafty and 
comply ing kind of people Lys AN DER the Lacedæmonian 
is ſaid to have been the chief; whereas CALLICNATI DAS, 
who was admiral of the navy next after LVYSAN DER, was 
quite the contrary. Again, there is as great a variety 
in mens ways of diſcourſe, as in their humours and 
comple xions: Some who are able to ſpeak very nobly, 
can yet ſuit their language to the humours and capaci- 
ties of the ignorant vulgar ; as I remember CarTuLLUs,. 
father and ſon, as allo Mucius Maxcia could do; 


and 


) The former a famous Athenian general and ſtatesman; of 
whom fee Plut. and Thucyd. The latter an eminent philoſopher 
of the iſle ot Samos, founder of the Pythagoric ſect. 

() So called from Pheræ, a town in Thefſal;, where he reigned. 

e was one of the greateſt captains of his age, and choſen general 
of. all the Greeks to make war upon the Perfians. He was father- 
2 of that Alexander Pherzus, whom he mentions, Chap. vii. 

cok II. 

(% The Athenians and Megareans had been at wars a great while 
for the iſle of Salamis. Art laſt the former grew weary of it, and 
made a law, that whoever propoſed fighting for it any more, ſhould 
loſe his life. Solon once finding the place might be recovered, 
but fearing to ſpeak becauſe of the law, feigned himſelf mad, that 
under that diſguiſe he might ſpeak what he would; and comins 
into the aſſembly in a ſtrange garb, . &c. he repeated ſome old verics 
about Salamis; and by degrees brought it about, that the Ather 
ans reſolved to try again for the ifle, and iccoverce it. 
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and I have heard old people relate the ſame of Seiy10 
NA$1CA ; but his father, on the contrary, he who, by 
laying Tizzggius Graccuvs, put a full end to his 
ruinous attempts, had none of that affable familiar way 
of ſpeaking. No more had (p) XexocrarTts, the moſt 
rigid and ſevere of all the philoſophers z and for that 
very reaſon was noted and eminent, In ſhort, there is 
almoſt an infinite number of theſe different natures and 
characters in men, not one of which is in itſelf to be con- 
demned (g). 


(p) An eminent philoſopher, born at Chalcedon, ſcholar of 
Plato, and founder of the academic ſect. He is frequently men- 
tioned by our author. 

(9) But only if it be applied to ill ends and purpoſes, 


* 


C HAP. XXXI. 


Every one fhould ſolluau his own genius, ſo far as it is 
innocent. Uniformity or conſiſtency moſt becoming a 
man, which cannot be kept up if we run counter to our 
own natures. The great force of this difference in 
mens natures, Cuſtom of the actors on the ſtage. Seve- 
ral other rules relating to the ſame. | | 


H E more eaſily then to arrive at that Decorum 

of which we are ſpeaking, let every one ſtick to 

his own peculiar character and humour, provided it has 
nothing that is vicious in it; for we ſhould always take 
a particular care to do nothing that 1s contrary to that 
(4) univerſal character which nature has imprinted on 
every one of us; but ſaving the reverence we owe to 
that, then to live according to our own particular one, 
ſo as to follow that kind of ſtudy, and apply our- 
ſelves to that courſe of life, which 1s moſt ſuitable and 


agreeable to our own inclinations, though others perhaps 
| may 


ta) Viz. Reaſon. See note on Chap. xxix; 
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may be more uſeful and important; for it is in vain to 
ſtruggle againſt the biaſs of your nature, or at firſt to 
ſet upon that ſort of buſineſs which you can never arrive 
at any perfection in. From what has been ſaid it more 
fully appears, what that 13 which we call (4) Becoming; 
ſince nothing can be ſuch, that is done (as we ſay) in de- 
ſpite of nature, i. e. contrary to the bent and tendency 
of a man's genius. Now it is certain, if any thing in 
the world gs becoming, it is a conſtant uniformity in our 
whole lives and particular actions; which it is utterly im- 
poſſible we ſhould ever maintain, ſo long as we run coun- 
ter to our own inclinations, and fooliſhly follow after 
thoſe of other people: For as we ſtould uſe our own na- 
tive language, which all are ſuppoſed to underſtand beſt, 
and not lard our talk (as a great many do) with expreſ- 
ſions out of Greek, who are therefore deſerved! y laughed 
at by others; (c) ſo we ſhould keep to one conſtant tenour 
and regular conduct in our lives and actions, ſo that no- 
thing may be in them which is not well ſuited, and of 
a piece with the reſt, And this difference in the charac- 
ters or natures of men is of ſo great moment, as that in 
conſequence of it one man may be obliged to make away 
with himfelf, whilſt another, though like him as to all 
other circumſtances, may be obliged to the contrary, 
(4) Caro, for inſtance, and thoſe (e) who in Afric ſur- 
rendered themſelves to Czsar, were all of them under 
the ſame condition; and yet any of the reſt might per- 
haps have been blamed for it, had they murdered them- 
ſel ves ſo as Caro did, becauſe they were men of leſs 


ſtrictneſs 


(5) He means that which reſults from one's living up to his 
particular character; not that general one, of which we have 
ſpoken before. 5 

(c) Becauſe it is impoſſible wholly to conquer our nature and in- 
clinations ; ſo that though we ſhould, by cuſtom to the ovntrary, 
make ſhift to keep them under for ſome time, yet they will certainly 
break out again, and fo ſpoil that uniformity which is required in 
our lives. 

(d) He that. was ſurnamed Uticenſis, becauſe he choſe rather to 
kill himſelf at Utica, than yield to the power of Julius Cæſar. He 
was great grandſon to Cenſorius. See his life in Plutarch. 

(e) Viz. Lucius Cæſar, Conſidius, &c. See Comment. de Bell. 
Afric. Ch. xi. 
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ſtriAneſs in their lives, and leſs ſeverity in their man- 
ners. But Caro was a perſon whom nature had en- 
dowed with incredible firmneſs and ſtrength of foul, 
which he had augmented by perpetual conſtancy, and 


unalterably adhering to his once undertaken deſigns and 


reſolutions : (/) It became his character therefore to die, 


rather than to ſee the face of the tyrant, How many 
thing: did ULxss es undergo in his tedious wanderings, 
when he was forced to be at the pleaſure of women, (if 
(z) Circe and (4) CaryPso may be called women) 
and by fawning words, and fair complaiſant ſpeeches 
wheedle himſelf into the favour of all he met with; 
How did he bear the contemptuous uſage of his ſervants 
and maids, even in his own palace, that at laſt he might 
arrive (i) at his wiſhed for end? Whereas (4) Ajax, ac- 
cording to the character we have of him, would rather 
have died you a thouſand deaths, than ever have {uh- 
mitted to ſuch mean compliances, Theſe obſervations 
ſhould teach us all to look carefully every one into him. 
ſelf, and confider well what is his peculiar genius, and 
endeavour to make the beſt ute of it that he 1s able ; and 


not 


(f5 This might be true enough, it to kill himſelf were a lawſul 
ation, and had nothing in it that is contrary to the univerſal nature, 
of which he ſpake at the beginning of this chapter. Cicero here 
ſuppoſes it lawful, (though in other places he talks againſt it) as 
following in this work eſpecially the Stoicks, who held that life 
and death were things indifferent in themſclves, and that in ſeveral 
caſes a wiſe man might, nay and ought too, to make away with 
himſelf. Hence we hear them ſo often talking of a door's bein 
always open to liberty, whatever misfortunes ſhould befal them, 
&c. See Lipſ. Stoic Philoſ. Book III. Chap. xxii. 

(g) A notable ſorcereſs, that by her enchantraents turned Ulyſ- 
ſes s men into ſwine, goats, &c. but at laſt reſtored them to their 
former ſhape upon his entreaties. See Homer's Oduyſſeis. 

(b) A n that reigned in the iſle Ogygia, whither Ulyſſes 
was driven in his long wandering, &c. She kept him there feven 


ears. 
(i) Viz. To kill thoſe who courted his wife in his abſence. This 
he could not have done had ne diſcovered himſelf; therefore he 
came in a beggar's habit, and was contemptuouſly uſed by his 
own ſervants. 

One of Homer's chief heroes in the Trojan wars; of a haugh- 
ty and proud ſpirit, that icorned to yield and give way to any one ; 
and diſdained to ſubmit himſelf to any thing low or mèan. 
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not to be foolithly trying experiments, to ſee how he 
can ſucceed in what is another body's talent: For it is 
certain, that nothing becomes a man ſo weli, as that 
which is beſt ſuited to his own inclinations, Every one 
therefore ſhould inform himlelf thoroughly which way 
his humour and genius lies; and be ſevere in examining 
what he is well fitted or- not fitted for; otherwiſe the 
players may ſeem to be wiſer than we are; for the, when 
they pitch upon what they will act, do not always 
chuſe thoſe parts that are beſt, but thoſe that are beſt - 
ſuited to their humours and abilities. They that have 
the ableſt voices, for inſtance, (/) Er1Goxt or ( Me- 
bus; they that have moſt action, (a) MeNxAL ITA or 
(o) CVVYTAENMNESS Tra; RuPillos, whom Iremember, 
had always the part of ( AnT1iorya, and (q) Mſopus 
very rarely that of Ajax. And ſhall actors obſerve this in 
chuſing their parts, and wife men not do it in chuſin 
their buſineſs and way of living in the world ? we ſhould 
therefore apply ourſelves eſpecially to that which we find 
moſt agrecble to the bent of our natures ; but if we 
ſhould chance to be driven upon any thing which is not 
ſo proper for our parts and talents, we thould make it 
our buſineſs, by care and application, if not to go thro? 
with 


(1) A tragedy of Euripides, or, as ſome think, Sophocles, ſo 
called becauſe it treats of the {ſecond ' heban war, which was ma- 
naged by the children of thoſe who died in the firſt : The word in 
Greek ſignifying deſcendants or children. It was tranſlated into 
Latin by Accius. ; 

(m) The ſon of Medea, the famous ſorcereſs, who when his mo- 
ther had fied away upon the clouds, went all about the world to 
ſeek her ; which is the ſubject of this tragedy. It was written by 
Pacuvius a Latin poet, nephew to Ennius. 

(2) Siſter of Antiope, queen of the Amazons, taken priſoner 
by Hercules, but ranſomed by Antiope with her armour and belt : 
Upon which Accius made this tragedy. 

(o) Wife of Agamemnon, notorious for her living with /Egiſ- 
thus while her Joon man was at the Trcjan war; and for murder- 
ing him by his help as ſoon as hie came home. This was one of Ac- 
cius's tragedies. : 2 

) Wife of Lycus, king of Thebes, whom Jupiter fell in love 
with, and begat on her Amphion and Zethus. | 

A famous actor at Rome, of whom Cicero is ſaid to have 

learnt pronunciation. He was grave and ſedate in his . Qin, and 
ſo unfit to repreſent the violence and tranſports of Ajax. 
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with it the moſt perfectly that is poſſible, yet at leaſt 
with as few faults as ever we are able. And let us rather 
labour to avoid thoſe vices which we are naturally in- 
Clined to, than try to arrive at thoſe excellencies and 
perfections which we were never made for. 


HAF. XXXII. 


Duties ariſing from men's ſeveral lations and profeſſions 
in the world. They whoſe fathers hade been famous, 
imitate their virtues, or add to them. The choice of a 
profeſſion very difficult. Predicus's flory of Hercules. 
What uſually deter mines men in the choice of a way of 

ife. | 


UT beſides thoſe two parts which I have already 
mentioned, (a) there are ſtill two others remaining 
behind: The one is allotted us by time and chance; the 
other we ourſelves chuſe voluntarily to ourſelves. To 
the firſt appertain one's being a king, a general, or a 
magiſtrate z coming of a great family; having riches 
and power z together with the contraries of all theſe ; 
which are all of them things that depend upon fortune, 
and alter according to the difference of times. As for 
the ſecond, it is altogether left to our own choice what 
ſort of calling we have a mind to be of: Accordingly 
{ome chuſe to ſtudy philoſoq hy, others the civil law, and 
a third ſort of eloquence : And of the virtues themſelves, 
ſome are deſirous of being eminent in one kind, and 
ſome 


(a) Having done with that decorum which conſiſts in acting ac- 
cording to univerſal nature er reaſon ; and the ſecond according to 
our own particular one : He comes now to a third, which ariſes 
from acting agreeably to our place, or ſtation in the world. Now 
this ſtation we may have two ways, either from Fortune, or our 
own Choice. 'To be a prince, for inſtance, a general, or the like, 
are things of fortune : But to be a lawyer, a philofopher, or tradeſ- 
man, of choice. It always becomes us, whatever character we 
bear in the world, whether of prince or peaſant, ſoldier or gownſ- 
man, to do thoſe things which are ſuitable to Tuch a character. 
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ſome in another, (4) Now thoſe men whoſe fathers or 
anceſtors have been eminent in any one kind, for the 
moſt part endeavour to excel in the fame : As (c) Quix- 
Tus the fon of Pues lis Mucivs did in the civil law; 
(4) Arg 1canvs the ſon'of Paulus in martial atchieve- 
ments, And ſome not content with the glory of their 
anceſtors, have added ſomething elle of their own to it; 
as that Arg1icanvus, whom I juſt now mentioned, who, 
beſides his great fame for military exploits, made himſelf 
noted for his learning and eloquence, The ſame did 
() TimoTHevs the fon of Coxoxn, who was equal to his 
father in the glory of war, and obtained that of learn- 
ing and ingenuity beſides. But it happens f ſometimes, 
that omitting to tread in the ſteps of their fathers, ſome 
take new methods and deſigns of their own ; which, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, is the caſe with thoſe who are born of 
mean parents, and propoſe to rife and make their for- 
tunes in the world. Euch of theſe things ſhould be 
thoroughly conſidered and revolved in our minds, when- 
ever we deliberate what will become us. The firſt thing 
then to be determined is, what ſort of men we deſign to 
be, and what courſe of living to take to in the world, 
which is a caſe of all others the moſt hazardous and dif- 
ficult, For when pecple are young, and conſequently 
mo!t fooliſh, they generally pitch upon that way of life 
which then beſt pleaſes their unexperienced fancies ; fo 
that they are fixed and engaged in a certain courſe, 
before they have the judgment to diſcern what is beſt. 
| „ od Pr opicus 


J) The decorum he is going to ſpeak of, confiſting in doing that 
which is agreeable to one's ſtation and way of life in the world: this 
brings him to diſcourſe of the methods people take in ct uſing their 
ways of life; as ſome endeavour to follow their fathers, &c. | 

(c) Q. Mutius Scavola, who was augur, and ſon-in-law to the 
wiſe Lælius, whom he mentions at the beginning of his book de 
Amicitia, to whom his father recommended him tor the ſtudy of 
the civil law : He was conf. with L. Metellus, An. U. C. 636. 
There was another of this name at the ſame time, who was Ponti- 
fex maximus, TT 

(d) Scipio Africanus Minor, who was ſon of Paullus /Emilius 
but adopted by P. Scipio, the ſon of Africanus Major. 


le) Two famous Athenian gencrals. See the lives oi them both 
in Corn. Nep. 
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Y) Provicuvs indeed (as I find it in XeExoPnoN) tells 
us this tory concerning HEXcULESs, “ That when he 
«© was a youth, 2 is the proper ſeaſon allotted by 
nature for chuſing a way of life) he withdrew himſelf 
“into a ſolitary place, and there having found out a; 

couple of ways, the one of Pleaſure, and the other of 
Virtue, he fat muſing, and confidered a while with 
** himſelf, which of theſe two he had beſt to follow.” 
Such a thing as this might happen to HexcuLEs a fon 
of Juy1iTen , but it is not for us to expect the ſame, 
who each of us take whom we pleaſe for our patterns, 
and ſutfer ourſelves to be diawn any whither, according 
as they lead us. We have moſt of us principles inſtilled 
by our parents, and follow thetr cuſtoms and manners 
of living; others are guided by popular opinion, and 
like that beſt which takes with the moſt. However, 
there are ſome, where it be out of mere good fortune, 
dr an happy temper and ditpoſition of ſoul ; or laſtly, 
by the care and inſtructions of their parents, that purſue 
right methods and ways of living. 


«cc 
£6 


O Prodicus was a ſophiſt in the iſland of Coſs, one of Euri- 
ides's maſters, who in a book of his concerning Hercules, brings 
in this ſtory, as Socrates tells it in Xenophon's Memorab. Book 
M. Chap. i. therefore, he calls him here Herculem Prodicium, 


CHA-P. 


* 
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C HAP. XXXIII. 


Feav fo happy as to con ſider thoroughly what way of life 
they Mhonld chute. The principal thing to be regarded 
in chuſing, is one's (wn genius; next to that, one's 
fortune in the world. After a man has choſe, he ſhould 
flick to his choice, without great reaſons to the contrary. 
Hlaau a change ſhould be made. Two cautions to be 
obſerved about imitating our anceſtors. Thoje men 
whoſe nature is not capable of ſome, ſhould take the 
more care. that they have other wirtues. The beſt in- 
heritance a Father can leave his ſon, is the fame of his 
virtues. It is a mighty ſhame for a fon to be unworthy 
of the fame of his anceſlors. 


UT thoſe of all are the moſt difficult to be found, 
who having ſufficient natural parts, or ſufficiert 
improvements of learning and education, or both theſe 
together, have withal had due time to conſider with 
themſclves what is the beſt courſe of life they can follow 
in the world. (a) Now in this deliberation, the p*incl- 
pal thing which we ought to regard is, each man's pe- 
culiar nature and genius: For fince the decorum oi each 
particular action, as before was obſerved, is taken frem 
the diſpoſition of the perſon that does it; ſure that Mſpc- 
ſitiun ſhould be carefully conſulted, before we determine 
upon our. whole way of living; (2) it is otherwiſe im- 
poſſible we {ould keep a due tenour and confiſtency in 


our lives, and not ſometimes faulter in the performance 


of our duty. But tho' nature in this caſe has much the 
reater ſway, v<t fortune comes in for a ſhare next after 
op Both of them theretore ſrould be duly conſulted 
in making choice of a calling, but more cfpecially na- 
ture 


(a) Two things whichought to be carefully confidered by us in 
chufing our calling: Firſt, our natural diipoſition and capacity for 
it. Secondly, our fortune and outward circumitances in the world. 

(5) See note on Chap. xxxi. | 
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ture; for fortune is unconſtant and often changing, but 
nature is firm, and will abide by us; ſo that for the for- 
mer to oppoſe this latter, is like a mortal power's con- 
tending with an immortal. ( That man then, who 
has choſe a way of living that is ſuitable to his (4) na- 
ture, (provided that nature be no ways vicious) ſhould 
make it his next care never to alter it; for nothing is leſs 
becoming than a humour of changing. But if upon trial 
he ſhould find that he was miſtaken in the choice of his 
method, (as it is very poſſible that ſuch a thing may hap- 
pen) there 1s no way left but to unravel again what 1s 
already done. If the times themſclves favour the making 
ſuch a change, it may be the more eaſily and conveniently 
done; but if not, it muſt be brought about gradually 
and inſenſibly, according to that rule which is given by 
wiſe men. Whenever you deſign to break off any friend- 
ſhip or diſpleaſing acquaintance, you ſhould looſen the 
knot by little and little, and not try to cut it aſunder 
all at once, And when by this means we have changed 
our courſe of life, great care ſhould be taken that we 
ſeem to have done it upon very good reaſons. But 
having before recommended the imitation of our fathers 
and anceſtors, I muſt here interpoſe an exception or 
two: In the firſt place then, we ſhould take great care 
not to follow them in any thing that is vicious or 
blameable z nor, ſecondly, ſhould we attempt it when we 
find our conſtitution will not carry us through with it. 
Thus for inſtance, the ſon of the former Arzx1canus, 
(who adoptedthis latter being fon to PavLes ) by reaſon 
of the weakneſs and indiſpoſition of his body, could 
not ſo well tread in the ſteps of his father, as his father 
had done in thoſe of his (e) grandfather. But then 
if 
(e) After the rules about chufing a calling, he proceeds to ſhew 
what a man ſhould do after he has choſen : Should not be eager to 
change, & c. | 
(4) His particular nature or genius. 
(e) b. Cornelius Scipio, a famous and valiant Roman, who, to- 
gether with his brother, bravely detended reit while Hannibal 
was in Italy, routing the Carthaginians in ſeveral battles. At laſt 


they were both ſlain, and young Scipio, Who was afterwards firſt 
ſurnamed Africanus, ſucceeded them. 
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if a man be of ſuch a conſtitution, as that he is unable 
either to plead at the bar, or to harangue the people, 
or to conduct an army, (f) he ſhould take the more care 
that he do thoſe things which are in his power; ſuch 
are the duties of juſtice and fidelity, of modeſty, tem- 
perance, and liberality; the performance of which ma 
ſerve for his want of the others. Now the nobleſt inhe- 
ritance that can ever be left by a father to his ſon, and 
far exceeding that of houſes and lands, 1s the fame of his 
virtues and glorious actions; and for a fon to live ſo 
as is unworthy of the name and reputation of his an- 
ceſtors, is the baſeſt and moſt abominable thing in the 
world. 8 | | 


(f) Thoſe who, for any of the forementioned reaſons, relinquiſh 
the public, muſt not think themſelves immediately excuſed trom 
ferving it in their proportion, and in the way they are able. The 
moſt ſolitary life thould do ſome good, and retirement ſhould not 
adminiſter to luxury or idleneſs, but to virtue and ſobriety. Thoſe 
that cannot ſhew their valour, eloquence or policy for the public, 


may however ſhew their medeſty, liberality, fidelity, &c. in re- 
tirement. . 


—_— 


CHAP. MV. 


The reſpective duties belonging to each age. Old men 
Should have an eye upon youth. Vice is aoubly evil in 
old men, becauſe of the ill example given to the young. 
The duties of Magiſtrates, private citizens, and ſur an- 
gers. "Nothing more becoming in all ſorts of people than 
con/lancy and regularity. 


ND ſince each age has its reſpedive duties be- 
A longing to it, and the ſime things become not 
both young and old, (a) I muſt add ſomething alſo up- 
on this diſtinction. It is required then of the younger 
ſort of people, that they pay due reverence to thoſe 

that 


(a) Another ſort of decorum conſiſts in acting agreeably to one's 
age ; in youth's doing what is proper for youth, &. | 
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that are old, and chuſe out the beſt and moſt approved 
among them, by whoſe council and direction they may 
ſteer their lives; for indeed the unſkilfulneſs and inexpe- 
rience of youth, does ſtand in ſome need of the pru- 
dence of old age to be its guide and director. This age 
eſpecially ſhould be kept from all looſe and effeminate 
living, and be inured to labour, and induring hard- 
ſhips both of body and mind; that ſo they may be able 
to bear with the toils and fatigues of buſineſs, whether in 
peace or war: And if they do at any time flacken their 
minds, and give themſelves up to their pleaſures and 
refreſbments, great care ſhould be taken that they ex- 
ceed not the limits of temperance and modeſty. And 
in order to this, it would be very convenient, if ſome 
aged people would keep a conſtant eye upon their ſports 
and recreations. (5) As for old men, it is their duty to 
lefſen the labours of the body, and employ more fre- 
quently thoſe of the mind; and make it their buſineſs, 
by prudent and wiſe councils, to do what | they 
can to the younger ſort of people, to their friends and 
dependants, and more eſpecially to the republic. And 
old men of all things thould eſpecially be careful, not to 
languiſh out their days in unprofitable idleneſs. Luxu- 
ry is unhecoming in all, but is perfectly ſcandalous and 
intolerable in old age: But ſhould luſt and wantonneſs 
come into the bargain, thoſe who are guilty of it are 
doubly faulty; for firſtethey bring a ſhame and diſgrace 
upon themſelves, and withal make the young men more 
ſhameleſly wicked. Beſide theſe duties already mention- 
ed, ic may not be amifs to ſay ſemething of thoſe which 
peculiarly belong either to (c) magiſtrates, private citi- 
Zens, or ftrangers. Firſt then, a Magiſtrate ought to 
conſider, that he does in his perſon repreſent the whole 
city, and accordingly is bound to maintain the credit 
and dignity of it: That he is to preſerve the laws, and 
| lee 

) So much for the duties of youth; he now proceeds to thoſe _ 
of old men. 7 

(e) Theſe he brings in, as it were, by the bye here: Though 
they might, I think, have been put under the third fort of deco- 


rum, living according to one's ſtation and character in the world. 
See chap. XXXil. - 8 | 
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ſee that all people have their due rights; remembring 
that theſe things are committed to his truſt, which he 1s. 
bound to deliver up faithfully and honeſtly. It is the 
duty of thoſe in a private capacity to live as the reſt of 
their citizens do, neither debaſing themſelves below 
their juſt height, nor endeavouring to raiſe themſelves 
up above it; and to follow thoſe things which are honeſt 
and peaceable in the common-wealth : Theſe are they 
whom we uſually call and account good citizens. And, 
laſtly, for Strangers and ſojourners in a place, it is their 
duty to follow their own buſineſs, and not intermeddle 
with any body's elſe ; not to take upon them what in 
no way concerns them, 'or be curious 1n prying into the 
ſecrets of a ſtate which they have nothing to do with, 
By obſerving theſe rules' we may, generally ſpeaking, be 
ſures to find our duty, whenever it is required what is 
ſuitable or becoming for ſuch a perſon, ſuch a time, or 
ſuch an age: I ſhall only add, that in all our deſigns 
and all our undertakings, nothing is more becoming than 
conſtancy and regularity, 


— 
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Decorum ſhews itſelf outwardly in three things + Rules of 
modeſty taken from nature in the frame of our bodies. 

Obſcene talk diſcovers ill inclinations. The falſe rea- 
ſoning of the Cy nics and ſome Stoics upon this ſubjed, 
Rules of exterior decency in our carriage, poſtures, &c. 
The great care the old Romans took of modeſty. 


UT fince this decorum, of which we are ſpeaking, is 
ſcen more eſpecially, and diſcovers itſelf in our (a) 
actions, our words, and our carriage and exterior orna- 
| ments 


(a) Having diſcourſed of the ſeveral ſorts of decoram, he pro- 
ceeds to ſpeak oi the ſeveral things, in which it appears. They are, 
1. Our actions. 2. Our words. And. 3. Our bodily carriage, 
dreſs, &c. He diſcourſes therefore of each of theſe. 
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ments of the body, and conſiſts in one of theſe three 
things, (5) in a certain kind of natural beauty and come- 
linets, in pertinence and well-timing. our words and aQ1- 
ons, and ſuch other kind of ornaments and outward em- 
bellithments as are proper for the buſineſs one is going 
about (things which it is no eaſy matter to exprefs) bur 
I hope I am underſtood, and that is ſufficient; and ſince 
that (c) care which we ought to take of making our- 
ſelves agreeable to thoſe we converſe with, conſiſts in a 
due regulation of (4) heſe; I ſhall begin to diſcourſe of 
them each in particular. (e) In the firſt place then it 
may be worth our obſerving, how much care and concern 
has been ſhewn by nature, in ordering the frame and 
compoſition of our bodies: Thoſe parts which were 
bandſome and agreeable to the ſight, the has placed in 
view; but thoſe which could not be fo handſomely ſhewn; 
and were only given to ſerve certain ends and neceſſi- 
ties of nature, theſe ſhe has been careful to conceal and 
cover. A ſenſe of ſhame and modeſty in mankind has 
ſeconded this her diligence in framing their bodies; for 
all that are not bereaved of their reaſon, keep thole 
parts hidden which ſhe has concealed, 2nd are always as 
{ecret as they can in thoſe actions which natural neceſſity 
forces them upon, Neither do they call by their pro- 
per and broad names the parts that are given to ſerve 
ſuch necellity, nor the uſes of them; and modeſty for- 
bids us to mention thoſe things, which may be done 
very honeſtly, provided it be in ſecret. Therefore the 
15 plain 
(2) What Formoſitas, Ordo and Ornatus mean, in which he 
makes decorum to conſiſt, is more difficult to underftand, than 
it is to expreſs; and commentators cannot agree about it. Not to 
trouble the reader with their ſeveral opinions; by (Formoſitas) I 
ſuppoſe, may be underſtood the natural beauty of the body, and by 
{ Ornatus) the acquired or adventiticus ; of which it will appear 
he diſcourſes in the four next chapters : By (Ordo) a due timing 
our words and actions: of which chap. xl. | 
c) See note on chap. XXxvViii. 
d) Viz. Our words, actions, and carriage of body. + 
e) He begins with the laſt of thoſe three things, in which de- 


corum ſhews itſelf, viz. bodily carriage, dreſs, &c. of which in 
tius and the next chapter. 
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plain and open (f) talking of thoſe things, as well as 
the plain and open acting of them, diſcovers immodeſt 
and wanton inclinations. The (g) Cynics therefore are 
wholly to be rejected, and ſome of the Stoics little better 
than Cynics, who laugh at and blame us for calling thoſe 
things by their proper names which are really diſhoneſt 
and icandalous m themſelves, while we count 1t a ſhame 
ta ſpeak plainly of thoſe, in the doing of which there 
is no manner of diſhoneſty. To rob, for example, to 
cheat, and whore, are actions in themſelves the moſt 
ſhameful and ſcandalous, and yet it is not counted im- 
modeſt to name them; whereas to make one's ſelf a fa- 
ther of children, is an action that is honeſt and creditable 
in itſelf, and yet, forſooth, muſt not be plainly mention- 
ed, ſor fear of its giving offence to chaſte ears. This, 
and much more to the fame purpoſe, they commonly 
urge againſt modeſty and baſhfulneſs: But let us follow 
where nature has ſhewn us the way, and whatever may 
oftend either the eyes or the ear, that let us ſhun in 


our 


(f) Prodit mores plerumque oratio, (ſays Quintil.) & animi ſe- 
creta detegit : nec fine cauſa Greci prodiderunt. Ut vivat, quemque 
ita etiam dicere. Unwholeſome waters argue the fountain, from 
whence they proceed, to be unwholeſome too; and when people 
can delight in ſuch fulſome, laſcivious, unbeſeeming talk , it is 
a certain ſign their inclinations are vicious, and their hearts 
tend very much to lewdneſs and debauchery ; ſince from the 
— 2 of theſe (as the ſcripture aſſures us) the mouth 
ſpeaketh. | 

g) An ill-natured ſect of philoſophers, followers of Antiſthe- 
nes, that loved to talk and act in oppoſition to the reit of the 
world; and to be ſnarling and biting at every body and every 
thing; whence they had their name, the word in Greek ſigni- 
fying dogzed. or curriſh, Theſe people 8 that nothing is 
commendable but only virtue, nor any thing blameable but only 
vice, and ſome of the rigider Stoics with them, caſt off all madeſty 
and ſuch kind of things: Not being aſhamed of doin any thing 
in public, tho* never ſo unbecoming, nor ſpeaking of it openly, 

rovided it was not an action that was not diſhoneſt or vicious in 
ittelf. But our author here adviſes us, with very good reaſon, 
to diſregard what they ſay; and rather chuſe nature for our guide 
and directreſs, than any of their vain and frivolous reaſonings. 
For, (Eſt aliquid quod non oportet, etiam fi licet,) as he tells us in 
another place; ſome things there are lawful enough in theniſclves, 
which yet modeſty and civility oblige us to abſtain from. See 
Epiſt. 22. lib. g. ad Famil. 
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our carriage and converſation, In all our poſtures 
and geſtures of body, ſuch as ſtanding, walking, 
ſitting and (4) leaning; nay, in our very. countenance, 
1n the caſt of our eyes, and motions of our hands, 
we ſhould be careful to keep and obſerve what is be- 
coming: In which there is a double extreme to be 
avoided, that of too much niceneſs and effeminacy on 
the one hand, and that of mere clowniſhnefs and want 
of breeding on the other. Nor let any one imagine 
that theſe things do well in an actor or orator; - but 
that we are left free to obſerve, or not obſerve them, 
The actors indeed have had always ſo much regard for 
modeſty, as that time out of mind, it has been their 
cuſtom never to appear upon the ſtage in public, with- 
out ſomething on to conceal thoſe parts which ought 
to be kept ſecret; for fear left their cloaths being open- 
ed by any accident, ſomething might be feen which 
modeſty bids them hide. And our common cuſtom 
forbids the ſon, when grown towards man's eſtate, to* 
bathe with his father, and likewiſe the ſon-in-law 
with the father-in-law, We ſhould therefore take 
care to be ſtrict obſervers of theſe rules of modeſty, 
eſpecially being ſuch as even nature herſelf has direQ- 
ed us to. 


CHAP. 


(* Accubitio ſignifies the poſture they uſed in eating, viz. 
leaning on one ſide upon a couch, (which they called lectus,) ſer 1 
round about their tables. 1 


j 
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Tavo forts of beauty, one proper for men, the other for 
women, Men fhould avoid niceneſs, &c. Nothing 
affected can become. Rules about clonths, walking, 
and outward ornaments. Outward carriage diſ- 
covers the inward diſpoſitions of the mind. More care 
Mhould be taken to keep decency in the motions of the 
foul, How this may be done. Two ſorts of motions in the 
foul, the Sen/itive appetite and Reaſon. How each 
/hould be managed. | 


UT fince there are two forts of 'Beauty in the 
world, one of which conſiſts in charms and ſweet- 
neſs, the other in gracefulneſs and majeſty ; the former 
of theſe ſhould be left to the women, and the latter only 


be thought jroger for the men, From hence it follows, 


that theſe ſhould avoid all unmanlike ornaments and 
niceneſs in habits, and the fame in the motions and 
geſtures of their bodies: For all . hate the 
(a) affected motions and carriage of thoſe who would 
be taken for maſters of a genteel air; and your actors 
on the ſage have a great many fooliſh impertinent geſ- 
tures, Which are very offenſive and diſpleaſing to the 
ſpectators: And in each of theſe kinds, what is ſimple 
and unaffected, is always beſt liked of and approved by 
the world. In order to have a true graceful comlineſs, 
you muſt endeavour to keep a good colour in your face 
and the way to do that, 13 to uſe frequent exerciſe, 
Nor do we forbid men the uſe of all ornamenfs and gra- 

£5 Bhs q Ces 


(a) Palzſtrici motus. The Paleſtra was a kind of dancing- 
ſchool, and place of exerciſe, where people were taught to move 
gracefully and agreeably ; whence the word is often oppoſed to 
clowniſh carriage, and, motus habens Palzſtram aliquam, is a 
genteel becoming motion, in our author de Perfect. Orat, But 
ſometimes, it ſeems, people learnt to be affected and foppiſh in the 


Palæſtra, as they do now in ordinary da cing- ſchoob among us. 
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ces to recommend them, but only of thoſe that are too 
exquiſite and affected: So far they are allowable, as 
they are neceſſary to keep a man from being thought a 
clown, and from ſhewing a diſreſpect for the perſons he 
has to do with. And the ſame rule may ſerve very well 
for our cloaths; in which to be moderate, as in moſt 
other caſes, is certainly the beſt way. We ſhould alſo 
avoid an effeminate ſoftneſs and ſlowneſs in our gait, 
like thoſe that are marching along in preceſſion z and 
na leſs an over-great. haſtineſs and ſpeed, which only be- 
gets a deep panting and breathing, diſtorts the face, and 
perfectly changes the whole air of the countenance, 
which diſcovers a lightneſs and. inconſtancy of. humour, 
Now if the motions of the body deſerve all. this pains and 
concern about them, how much care ſhould we take 


(4) to keep thoſe of the mind within the limits preſcribed: 


them. by nature and right reafon ? Which never can be 
dane any other way, than by, keeping the foul in ſuch 
an, even. temper, as not to be concerned or dejected at 
any thing; and by a conſtant care and application of 
thought, ſo as to mind nothing but what is honeſt and 
becoming, Now the motions of the ſoul are of two 
ſorts, — of them proceeding from the reaſonable or 
thinking, others from the ſenſitive and paſſionate part: 
The former is buſied in nothing but ſearching and tind- 
ing out of truth; by the latter we are puſhed and driven 
forward to action. It is our duty therefore to employ 
our thoughts about laudable objects; and ſo to reduce 
and over rule the paſſions, as that they may ebb and 
flow in obedience to reaſon, PR 


CHAP, 


G) If this be not done, the motions of the body, however gen- 
teel and graceful they may be, will but make our folly the more re- 
markable ; and ſuck ſort of men are well enough compared by one, 
to- an ill piece of painting, ſet off and adorned with a beautiful 
frame. "Thoſe people therefore, who ſpend ſo much time in 
adornimg their outſides, would do well to confider, that they do 
but make themſelves the more ridiculous, unleſs they take care to 
make their inſides anſwerable. 
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Decorum fhews itſelf in ſpeaking, Doc forts of ſpeec d. 


here might rules be given about our ordinary dif- 
courſe, Two things required in the woice and pro- 
nunciation. How each of them may be gotten. 
Seweral examples of good ſpeakers, Rules about the 
manner, ſubjefs, and meaſures, of our common tu. 


NOTHER (/) great inftance in which this be- 
A comingneſs ſbews itſeif, is our ſpecch and d- 
courſe. But whereas of this there are two ſorts, the Ore 
proper only for argument and contention, the Other fo: 
common and ordinary talk; we fhould make uſe of Thc 
when we plezd at the bar, or ſpeak in the ſenate and 
public aſſemblies; ef This when we meet and difcour!tz 
with our friends, when we walk in any of the public 

!aces, or are ſitting at table, and over a glaſs of wine. 
There are teachers of rhetoric who give rules about 
the Former; but there are no rules given about the Jt 
ter: Not but that T think there might ſome be invented, 
but the buſineſs is, there is no body to be found tha: 
would ſtudy them if they were; otherwiſe maſters would 
never be wanting, if there were but Tearners that would 
ſtudy and employ them. Hence we are almoſt over- run 
with rhetoricians, tho" no ſmall part of the rules which 
they give, viz, thoſe that concern either the words or 
the ſenſe, may be very well applied to our ordinary diſ- 
courſe. The (5) voice is that whereby we can talk, and 
convey our inward thoughts from one to another; in 
which there are two things chiefly required; firft, that 
3 it 


(a) He proceeds now to the ſecond of thoſe three things, in 
which decorum ſhews itſelf, viz. Our ſpeech, which he divides 
into two forts, &c, 

65) The firſt thing to be conſidered in ſpeech is the voice, as to 
the natural tone or accent of it ; which he defires ſhould be clear 
and harmonious ; and ſhews the great uſefulneſs of its being ſo by 
examples. | 


guage. The ſound o 
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i be clear; and, ſecondly, harmonious. Each of theſe 


muſt be the gift of nature, and is not attainable any 
other way; but where they are naturally, practice and 
exerciſe will encreaſe the one, and imitation of thoſe 
who ſpeak ſweetly and agreeably, better the other, 
This was the principal thing in the two (c) CATULI, 
which made them be counted men of judgment and 
learning; tho* they bad ſome ſkill in the matter it is 
true, and ſo had ſome others as well as they; but this 
one thing recommended them ſo much, that they were 
eſteemed the moſt perfect maſters of the Roman lan- 

f their voices was pleaſing and har- 
monious; they neither ſlurred over things negligently in 
their pronunciation, nor yet were too exact in expreſſing 


every letter; the former of which would have made their 


ſpeech obſcure, and the latter affected. They never 


poke fo as to ſtrain their voices, butequally avoided the 


double extreme, that of faintneſs and ſicklineſs (as it 


. were) on the one hand; and of. tco much loudneſs and 


<leyation on the other. CRASSUs's diſcourſe was full 
out as witty, and not near ſo barren, as that of the Ca- 


ri; yet theſe had as great a reputation as he, upon 


the ſcore of god ſpeaking, Cæs AR, who was brother 


to the elder Car ulus, was far more facetious and 
witty than any of them; ſo that in court, when before 


the judges, he would do more by his eaſy familiar way 


.of talking, than others could do by all the powers of 
their eloquence. Each of theſe things ſhould be diligently 
taken care of, if we deſire to act decently on all occaſions, 
Our (4) common difcourie then I would have to be ſuch 


as that wherein the followers of Soc RAT Es excel; caſy 
aud good-natured, without any ſtubbornneſs or fiifineſs 


in opinion: Let it be ſeaſoned with mirth and plea» 


{antacts, 


2 See note on Chap. xxii. 

(4) Having done with what concerns the manner of pronuncia- 
tion, and regulation of the voice; and adviſed againſt affectation, 
leudneſs, &c. in ſpeaking: He now preceecis to give ſome rules 
about cur diſcourſe, as that it fhould be eaſy, not tedious, &c. 
which relate, ſome of - them to the manner, others to the matter 
ard others to the meaſure that ſhould be obſerved in talking; and 
all deſerve to be carefully conſidered. | . 
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ſantneſs, and not be too tedious, pert, and aſſuming, 
as though it had a right to the attention of the 
hearers, and no body elſe had any thing to do with 
it: but think it reaſonable, as in all other caſes, fo 
in this of diſcourſe, to let every man fairly take his 
own turn. But eſpecially in the firſt pl:ce it ought 
to be conſidered, what is the nature of the tubje& 
we are diſcourſing upon: if it be ſerious, we frould 
handle it with ſeriouſneſs ; but if it be merry, with 
gaiety and briſkneſs, But the moſt important thing 
to be taken care of is, that our talk do not diſco- 
ver any viciouſneſs in our manners; which is apt to 
appear by nothing ſo much as by falling too faul! 
upon thoſe that are abſent, either by turning them 
into ridicule, or miſrepreſenting them by malicious 
reproachful language. Now the fubie& of diſcourſe. 
in common converſation is uſually one of theſe theres 
things; eicher our own private domeſtic concerts, or 
thoſe that relate to the commonwealth in general, or, 
latly, ſome matter of ſtudy and learning: Therefore 
when our talk begins to ramble from theſe, we ſhould 
always be careful to fetch it back to them again. 
But whatever ſubjects preſent themſelves, (for we are 
not all pleaſed with the ſame things, nor with any 
thing equally at all times, but whatever ſubject, 1 
ſay, we are upon). we ſhould conſider how fir our 
diſcourſe may be entertaining; and as we could find 2 


time when to begin, ſo we ſhould learn when to make 
an end, | 


. SRC 
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CH AP. XXXVIIL 


Diſcourſe ſhould be free both from paſſion and heavineſs ; 
and fhew a reſped for thoſe we converſe with. 
Chiding and correction ſometimes neceſſary : Rules to 
be obſerved on it. In quarrels with adverſaries we 
Should avoid flying out into paſſion. To talk great of 
ones ſelf, very unbecoming. | | 


2 is a general rule for the conduct of our lives, that 
we make it our buſineſs to be free from paſſion; 
that is, from all violent motions of the ſoul, which reject 
and caſt off their allegiance to reaſon, This fhould be 
applied to the matter now before us; and all our diſ- 
courſe ſhould be calm and unpaſſionate, without an 
tranſports of anger or deſire; as alſo, on the other hand, 
without deadnefs and heavineſs, or any ſuch vice: And 
in every company we ſhould carefully endeavour to ſne w 
a ſort of kindneſs and reſpe& for thoſe perſons with 
whom we converſe. It ſometimes comes to paſs that 
(a) chiding is neceſſary ; in which we may be allowed a 
lictle to raiſe our voices, and to uſe more ſharpneſs and 
authority in our exprefiions: However, we muft be 
careful that we do not diſcover any paſſion ; but let it 
rather be ſeen that we come to ſuch corrections as ph 
ficians do to cutting and ſcarifying wounds, but ſeldom, 
and with a great deal of regret and unwillingneſs. And 
indeed we ſhould never come to them at all, unleſs 1t be 
neceſſary, and when no other methods will doany gocd : 
And even then, when we are forced to it, we muſt be 
ſure (as was ſaid) to avoid all anger; for whatlcever is 
guided by its influence and directions, can never be done 
wich any prudence or moderation, Our rebukes ſhould 


be 


(a,) He has done with thoſe rules, which concern the govern- 
ment of our diſcourſe in general: He now proceeds to ſome par- 
ticular ſpecies of it. The firſt of theſe is chiding or correction, 
about which he gives us ſeveral good directions; as, that it ſhould 
not be done paſſionately, &c. 
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be generally mild and gentle; but nevertheleſs ſuch, as 


may carry {ome weight and authority along with them: 


oblerving a mean betwixt too great eaſineſs, and break- 
ing out into angry and contumelious language. And 
whatſoever ſharpnety we may exprels in our reproofs, 
we ſhould let the perſon ſo corrected know that we do 
it altogether for his good, and not for any by-ends or 
ſelf-detigns, (5) In the quarrels we have even with our 
greateſt advertaries, whatever dirty language may be 
thrown upon us, it is the belt way to keep our minds 
calm and ſedate, and never let anger break in upon 
them: For whatever is ſpoken or done in a paſſion, can 
neither be conſiſtent with the rules of gravity, nor be 
approved of by thoſe who are prelent in the company, 
Laitly, (c) it is a very unbecoming thing for a man to 
talk great of himſelf in difcourle, und etpecially when 
that which he ſays is kalle; which is but to imitate 
Bruggadochio in the comedy, and make hbimſeit the 
laugning- ock and j it of tte hearers, 


(5) Another particular fort of diſcourſe, is that which falis out 
in quarrels detwixe opp; m Which it is cur duty to be cala 
and tedatc, &c. 

(e) A third particular kind of diſeourſe is, talking great of one 


ſelt, which is always very ridiculous and unbecoming. 


* —_— — * 


C HAP. XXXIX. 


at fort of /ouſe is fitting for à perſon of Honor. 


I hat ſſiauld ve the end of building. The exa:njtles oj 
Octavius and Scaurus. A great houſe brings « 
reproach on its maſter, if his worth be not anjagerab's 
to it, and if he hn not heep tip the laws of „ Mr 
Menſures to be obferved in building. Three rutes 13 
be obſerved for the heeping à tlecorum in our ations. 


ND fince we take in {a} (or defire at leat to take 

in) all the {crcral branches of duty, we muſt not 

Fs | forgot 

(4) Another thing, wherein deceney ſnevus itſelf pretty mug, ic 
„ding, Wing de Cy efore 2uNget nete as at. Wert by the bye; 
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forget to add a word or two about what ſort of houſe 
is becoming a gentleman or a perſon of honour, Now 
the main end of building is lodging, and other neceſſary 
uſes of an houſe; and therefore the draught or contri- 
vance of it ſhould be ſuited accordingly. But we ſhould. 
not ſo much regard bare neceſſities, as not to have an 
eye to convenience and magnificence. (b) Cxerus Oc- 
Avius, the firſt of that family that was ever conſul, 
built himſelf a noble and magnificent houſe upon the 
Palatine hill, which is ſaid to have gained him a great 
deal of reputation; inſomuch that the people coming 
uſually to ſee it, the very houſe was ſuppoſed to have 
gone a great way towards advancing its owner (tho' a 
kind of an (c) upſtart); to the dignity of conſul. This 
ſome time after was pulled down by (4)Scaur us, that 
ſo he might make his own fomewhat the bigger by it: 
But whereas (e) OcTavius, by 3 huuſe, 
had made himſelf conſul z- this man, on the contrary, by 
enlarging of his, (tho? the fon of a great and moſt emi- 
nent citizen) not only cauſed himſelf to be put by that 
office, but (/) was moreover brought into ſhame and 
diſhoneur, and at laſt utterly n It is well if a 
man can enhance that credit and reputation he has got 
by the ſplendor of his houſe; but he muſt not depend. 
upon his houſe alone for it; for the maſter ought to 
bring honour to his fine ſeat, and not the fine ſeat bring 

| honour 


in which he would have a mediocrity obſerved; It is very be- 
-. coming for a perſon cf quality, to have ſuch a houſe as is ſuitable 
to lis q 


ity ; neither too little, ſo as not to have room for the 
f {trangers 3 nor yet too extravagantly great and mag- 


1 eceptio 
nificent. 

(5) A famous :rd great man, (as our author in another place 
calls him) prætor and admiral of the Raman navy, in the Maccdce 
nian war with Perſeus, when he triumphed tor a ſea victory. 
Aſterwards he was conf. about the year ot Rome, 588. 


(e) Not but that the family was very antient in Rome, even from 


the times of Numa Pompilius; but none of them had ever been 

any way noted, till this Octavius. | 

; (4) See note cn Ch. xvi. Book II. : 
(e) Whom we ſpoke of Ch. xxii. ; ; 

) He was convicted of undue ways of ſqueezing money out 

of tie allies, and at Kft forced to go away into baniſhment. 
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honour to its maſter, But, as in all other caſes, a man 
ſhould not have reſpe& of himſelf alone, but to other 
people alto ; ſo it is in this of a nobleman's houſe, which 
ought to be made very large and capacious, becauſe he 
muſt keep up the laws of hoſpitality, and entertain 
multitudes of all forts of perſons in it. For a ine and 
large houſe that gives entertainment to nobody, ſerves 
but to reproach and upbraid its owner ; and eſpecially it 
it were uſed to be frequently viſited under its former 
maſter : For it is an odious thing to have paſſengers cry, 
as they go along, 


Ah! good old houſe, alas thy preſent lord 
Is widely different from thy former one 


which may (2) juſtly be ſaid of but too, too many in our 
own days, Care ſhould be taken, cſ{pecially when a 
man builds himfclt, that he be not too extravagant in 
his magni ficence and expences z. Which is a very ill thing, 
tho” it had no other harm in 1t but only that one of giving 
a bad example: For moſt men are apt, more than in any 
thing elſe, to imitate the great ones as to this particu- 
lar. Where, for example, ſhall we find. the man that 
rivals the famous (4) LucurLus in his virtues? Whereas 
how many. have done it in the ſtatelinefs and magniti- 
cence of his country-houſes ? But there certainly ought 
to be ſome bounds fixed and preſcribed to theſe things, 
and thoſe to be according to the rules of moderation ; 
but the mea ſure whereby we are to judge of their being 
maderate,. 1s their ſublerviency to the ornaments and 
conveniencies of life: And fo much may ſuſſice upon 
this head, As for our (:) actions, the way to maintain 
this 
(2) He refle&s upon ſome of Cæſar's party, who poſſeſſed the 
twaſes of Pompey's friends; and particularly Mark Anthony, who 
was got into That, which had formerly been Pompey's. own. 
(% Lucius Lucullus, a noble and very wealthy Roman, famous 
for his learning, eloquence, and eſpecially valour; as well as ex 


' travagance in building, &c. See his lite in Plutarch, and out au- 
thor De Legib. lib. 1. C 13. : : 

(i) Having ſpoken of our carriage of body and diſcourſe ; he 
now proceeds to the third thing, in which decorum thews itielt, 
Viz. Our actions; coneteining Which he gives us three rules, 
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this decorum in them, is conſtantly to obſerve theſe three 
foliowing preſcripts: Firſt, that we keep all our paſſions 
and appetites under the government and direction of 
reaſon, than which there is nothing of greater efficacy 
toward the conſtant preſervation of our duty. Secondly, 
that we conſider the quality and moment cf the thing 
of: which we go about; that ſo we may proportion our 
endeavours accordingly, and take neither more nor leſs 
pains about it than it really deſerves. And laſtly, that 
in all thoſe exterior circumſtances, Which are only de- 
ſigned for a genteel ſhow and grace of the action, we 
ſhould keep within the meaſures of prudence 2nd mo- 
deration. Now the beſt meaſure we can obſerve is this, 
to keep our eyes fixed on thoſe rules of decorum I have 
before laid down, and never to tranſgreſs them. But of 
theſe three rules the firſt 1s the moſt important, that the 
{enſitive part be kept obedient to the reaſonable. 


” —_— — > _— — 
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Order to be obſerved in un uur ds and actiont. Wherein 
it conſiſis. The duties ariſing from it. An ex- 
cellent ſaying of PEN 1CL Es to that purpoſe. Of how 
great moment the due timing a thing is. We /hould 
be particuluriy careful to avoid little indecencies. 
Harnony and agreement more neceſſary in our lives, 
than our muſick. 


1' remains in the next place that we ſhould ſpeak of 

(a) that order which is to be obſerved in our words 
and actions, and of the proper C aſons and opportunities 
of them. And here will fall under our conſideration» 
that vehich by the Greeks is called evratix; by which I 


do not mean that (&) &raziz, which by us is moſt com- 


monly 


(a) He comes now to the third of thoſe things, in which he 
told us { Chap. xxxv. ] decorum conſiſts, viz. order, or the due 
timing our words and actions. 

(2) The word ivlatia fignifies two things, either the Keeping 
witiin due bounds, and ſo it is oppoſed to extravagance, or Ong 

| above 
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monly rendered moderation, and ſignifies the keeping 
within due bounds : But that which contains in the no- 
tion of it, the prefervation.of. order. We ſhall crave 
leave, however, to call even this latter by the name of 
moderation, which is thus defined by the Stoic philo- 
ſophers, moderation is the knowledge of putting what- 
© ever we ſay or do, in its proper place.” From whence 
it appears, that order and the well-placing of things are 
but different words to expreſs the ſame notion: For or- 
der is detinedby the {ame ſect of men to be the © ranging 
of things in their fitting and proper places,” Now the 
place of an action they tell us is, the ſeaſon of time for 
doing it', and by the ſeaſon of time they mean nothing 
elſe, than that which the Greeks call wracis, and 
which we expre(s by the word Occaſio: So that, in ſhort, 
by moderation here (in the ſenſe of the word which I 
have juſt now given) we mean no more than * the know 
* ledge of well-timing whatever we do,” Prudence may 
be defined the ſame way too, abcut which we have 
ſpoken at the entrance of this work: But now we are 
diſcourſing of temperance, moderation, and ſuch like 
virtues. What the duties of prudence are, is ſufficiently 
explained in its proper place; what thoſe of modeſty, 
and ſuch other virtues as ferve to recommend us to thote 
we converſe with, and maze up the ſubject of our pre- 
ſent enquiry, remains now to be conſidered. In the 
firſt place then, we ought to obterve ſuch a due regu- 
larity and order in our actions, as that the ſeveral parts 


of our whole lives, like thoſe of a regular and coherent: 


diſcourſe, may agree and be ſuitable one with another. 
For what is more unſeemly, and contrary to good man- 
ners, than when we are engaged about ſerious buſineſs, 
to bring in ſome pleaſant and merry diſcourſe, that is 
proper tor a feaſt, or over a glaſs of wine ? It was avery 
good anſwer to the preſent purpoſe, which PERICIL ES 
once gave to (c) SoPHOCLES the tragedian : They were 

both 


above one's rank, and abilities, c. or a due timing our words, 
&c. and fo it is oppoſed to impertinence, unſeaſonableneſs, or the. 
like. It is taken by our author here in this laſt ſenſe. | 

(c) A famous tragedian of Athens, whoſe works are ftill extant, 
and counted the moſt perſect in their kind, His being a poet did- 
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both of them prætors of Athens together, and meeting 
one day about ſome buſineſs of their office, it happened 
a beautiful boy paſſed by; whom SorxocL es efpying, 


heavens ! ſaid he, PerIcLes, what a delicate youth 1s 


there! To which he replied, a Magiſtrate, SornocLts, 
ſhould (4) keep a ſtrict guard, not over his hands only, 
but his eyes too. Now had SorwocLes happened to 
have ſaid the fame words at a time when they were 
chuſing of wreſtlers or racers, ſuch a rebuke had been 
wholly undeſerved. So much may the merit or demerit 
of an action N upon the circumſtances of time and 
place. opp e, for example, a man had ſome conſi- 
derable cauſe upon his hands, or buſineſs that required 
attentive thinking : Could any one blame him for bein 

very thoughtful as he walked or rid? But ſhould he 
ſhew himſelf fo at a feaſt among company, it would be 
counted a great piece of rudenefs and ill breeding, and 
this for not obſerving the difference of ſeaſons. Now 
as for thoſe things, which notoriouſly offend againſt the 
rules of good manners, fuch as for a man to ſing openly 
in the ſtreets, or any other groſs and apparent abſurdity, 
theſe are ſo eaſy to be obſerved by all, that we need 


give no rules or directions about them: But we ought 


more eſpecially to employ our care, in avoiding thoſe 
little unheeded indecencies, which are hardly underſtood 
by the generality of mankind, And as the leaſt fault 
or diſagreement in the notes, is immediately perceived 
by a ſkilful muſician ; fo we ſhould take all imaginable 
care, that there be no difagreement 1n our lives and ac- 


tions: And that fo much the more, as the harmony in 


our lives is of much greater conſequence than that in 
our muſic. 


not hinder him. from being a good ſoldier and a. wiſe ſtateſman, 
He lived about the beginning of the Peloponneſian war. 

(d) The word Abſtinentes refers to both Manus and Oculi : In 
the former caſe it fignifies uncorrupted or free from bribery and re- 
ceiving gifts ; in the latter chaſte, ot free from all wanton and lal- 
civious looks, A magiſtrate ought to have both. | 
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CHAP, ALL 


Decency to be hept even in the leaſt things, as the move 
ing of the eyes, &. We fhould obſerve what is un- 
handſome in others, and corredt it in ourſelves, We 
Should aſh the advice of experienced perſons. Cau- 
tions in taking this advice. We fhould fallow cuſtom 
and civil conſtitutions. Some things allowable in 
ſome great Men, which are not ſo in others. Nothing 
immodeſt is becoming. Some particular duties to be 
obſerved by all good men. 


S therefore the delicate ear of the artiſt can quickly 
diſcover the leaſt fault in his muſic; ſo, would 

we take as much care 1n deteCting and cenſuring our 
vices, we might from the leaſt and moſt trivial matters, 
make ſeveral obſervations that would be much to our 
advantage, From the moving of our eyes, for example; 
from our way of ſmoothing or wrinkling our brows; 
from the merry or ſorrowful air of our countenances 
from our laughter, freedom or refervednefs in diſcourſe 
from the raiſing or falling the tone of our voices, and a 
great many other ſuch little kind of circumſtances, we 
might eaſily judge what is handſome and becoming us, 
and what is repugnant to the rules of our duty, and to 
that which our nature or character requires. Now in 
this particular 1t 1s a very good way, to obſerve firſt in 
others how each of theſe ſuits, that ſo we may avoid 
and correct in ourſelves whatever we ſee bad and miſbe- 
coming in them. For, I know not how, we can ſooner ſpy 
faults out in other people chan we can in ourſelves ; 
upon which account there is no better way to correct 
any learner, than for the maſter to mimic his faults 
before him; that ſo he, perceiving his deformity in ano- 
ther, may the {ooner be brought to amend them in 
himſelf. Another good way 1s, whenever we are in 
doubt and ſuſpenſe about a duty, to go to ſome learned 
or experienced perſon, and aſk his advice upon the mat. 
ter in queſtion, before we reſolve and determine with 


ourſelves? 
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ourſelves: Becauſe, generally ſpeaking, when left to 
themſelves, men are apt to be guided too much by their 
own inclinations and natures. And in aſking this ad- 
vice we ſhould diligently obſerve, {a) not only what every 
one tells us in words, but what his real inward opinion 
ts, and what reaſons and grounds he may have for ſuch 
opinions. For as your ſtatuaries, painters, and poets, 
uſe to ſet their works out to be publicly viewed; that 
fo they may be able to correct ſuch faults as are generally 
found by ſpeQators in them: And as they confider with 
themſelves and their friends, what overſights or miſtakes 
they have been guilty of in them; ſo ſhould we make 
uſe of other people's judgments as well as our own, and 
do or not do, correct or alter a great many things upon 
their advice. As for thoſe things that are ſettled by 
cuſtom and civil conſtitutions, 1 ſhall give no directions 
at all concerning them; for they are tufficient directions 
of themſelves : I ſhall only obſerve that it is a great miſ- 
take in any one to imagine, becauſe ſuch men as (4) ARIS 
TIPPUS and SOCRATES have ventured to ſay, or do a 
great many things, which are contrary to rule and re- 
ceived cuſtom, that therefore he may be allowed to do 
the ſame : For theſe were perſons of extraordinary merits, 
and almoſt more than human perfections; ard . on that 
account might demand ſome privileges, which are not to 
be granted to the reſt of the world. But as for the prac- 


| tice and manner of the Cynics, it is wholly to be dit- 


carded; for it is a plain offence againſt the rules of mo- 
deſty, without which nothing can be virtuous and be- 
coming. It is our duty to pay a reſpect and deference, 
as to all thoſe that are virtuous and courageous, who 
deſign for the good and advantage of the republic, and 
ſerve or have ſerved her in any of her intereſts; ſo to 
thoſe alſo who bear any office or command in the ſlate. 
We ſhould pay in like manner a peculiar regard ard re- 
Verence 
(a) For ill- wil, private intereſt, and a thouſand the like things, 
may make __ give us advice, which they do not think beſt: Or 
blind them and make them think chat beſt, which really is not fo, 
5) Several eminent philoſophers have been of that name. One 
ſcholar of Socrates. and founder of the Cyrenaic {et ; Amoyh>? 
his grandſons. It is uncertam which he means hre, 
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verence to old age; never reſiſt any public magiſtrate; 


make a diſtinction between citizens and ſtrangers; and 

of ſtrangers themſelves, between thoſe in a private and 
public capacity, In fine, not to mention any more par- 
ticulars, we ought in all cafes both to keep ourſelves, 
and endeavour to-uphold and maintain among others, 
that common correſpondence and univerſal ſociety that 
is among all mankind, 


* 8 * a — 


CHAP; ALL 


Of the ſeweral, ſorts of trade which are creditable, 


and which not. All thoſe that adminifter to vice 
and debauchery ſcandalous. Lying in Tradeſmen 
abominable. How Fa merchandiſe is creditable. 
Huſbandry particularly commended. 


A for (a) trades, and the ways of getting money, 
which of them are creditable and which Aberwi 
J have only theſe very few things to obſerve: Firſt, all 
thoſe are unworthy ways of gaining, which procure one 
a general hatred and !]I-will; as that of the uſurers and 
tax-gutherers, for inſtance. Secondly, thuſe arts are 
mean and ungenteel, in which a man is paid for his work, 
not his ſkill ; for the very receiving a reward for one's la- 


bour, is like taking of earneſt to bind himſelf a ſlave 


Nor are they to be eſteemed as better than mean and or- 
dinary people, that buy things up by wholeſale of the 


merchants, to retail thein out again by little and little; 


for what they gain is but a very poor bulinefs, unleſs 
they are guilty of abominable lying, than which there is 
nothing in the world more ſcandalous. Again, all han- 
dicrafts- men have but a mean fort of calling; and it is 
inpollible that a work-houſe thould have any thing gen- 
t-el in it, Further yet, all thoſe trades are pitiful and 
low, that purvey and cater for the ſatisfying mens plea- 

| lures; 
: (a) The laſt thing he mentions, wherein decorum ſhews itſelf 


z trade and callings; which he divides into genteel and ungentecl, 


nd ſhews which are the ore, and which the other. 


— — — — 


— — — — . — - 
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upon this ſubject. 
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ſures; (5) hſhmongers, butchers; cooks,. &c. as TE. 
AEN CE reckons them up; to which we may add, if you 
pleaſe, perfumers, dancing-maſters, and thoſe who * 
ply us with dice or cards. But arts that have fomethin 

of knowledge and ſkill in them, or thoſe that are uſcful 
and neceſſary for the public; ſuch as ꝓhyſic, for inſtance, 


or architecture, or the inſtruction and education of youth 


in good manners, theſe are very creditable and com- 
mendable in thoſe, whole rank and condition is ſuited 
for ſuch employments. As for merchandiſe, it is ſordid 
and mean, when the trade that is driven 1s little and 
inconſiderable; but when it takes in a great quantity of 
buſineſs, and bringing home goods from every country, 
ſells them out again without lying or Ueceiving, we can 
hardly ſay but that it is creditable enough: Nay, it is 


moſt certainly very commendable, when thoſe who are 


concerned in it only defign (after they are ſated, or ra- 
ther contented, with what they have gained) to betake 
themſelves wholly from the haven to the country, as be- 


fore they had done from the ſea to the haven, and there 
enjoy quietly their private p ſſeſſions. But among all 


the methods of enriching one's ſelf, there is no one bet- 
ter, no one more profitable, and pleaſant and agreeable, 
no one more worthy of a man and a gentleman, than 
that of manuring and tilling the ground; concerning 
which I have ſpoken at large in my Cato Major, from 
whence you may borrow what is neceſſary to be ſaid 


( Theſe trades do not ſo much cater for pleaſures, as ſerve the 
neceſſities of life : But I ſuppoſe he brings them in here, becauſe 
of the great abuſe of them among the Romans, where indeed 
their chief buſineſs was to ſerve mens luxury. Cetarius is a ſeller 
of ſalt-fiſh, as Piſcator is of freſh. 


CHAP, 
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HAF. MI. 


The comparing of two parts of honeſiy ane with another, 
T he duties of prudence or finding out truth, and thoſe 
of juſtice or maintaining human ſociety compared; and 
the preference given tothe latter, 


ND thus (a) have I finiſhed what I had to ſay 
upon the firſt queſtion, and, I think, fuſhctently 
made 1t appear, how particular inſtances of duty are 
to be drawn from the ſeveral heads of honeſty, But it 
often comes to paſs, that thoſe very things themſelves 
which are honeſt, rival as it were, and come into compe- 
tition with one another, ſo as to make it be another 
queſtion, of two that are honeſt, which is the moſt 
„ ſo?” Which is a point not mentioned at all by Pa- 
NAET1US, For the whole of virtue receiving its rife from 
thoſe four fountains : Firſt, Prudence, or the knowledge 
of truth. Secondly, Juſtice, or doing good to the com- 
munity and fociety of mankind, Thirdly, Fortitude, 
or greatneſs of foul, And, laſtly, Temperance, or Mo- 
deration; it cannot but happen, that ſeveral of theſe 
muſt be compared together, before we can be able to ſa- 
tisfy ourſelves, which it is our duty to prefer before 
which, Firſt then, (4) if the duties of juſtice, or pre- 
ſerving the community, and thoſe of prudence, or the 
knowledge of truth, ſhould come into competition one 
| with 


(a) He has now done with his four heads of honeſty, prudence, 
Juttice, fortitude. and temperance ; and thewn the nature, and laid 
down ſome rules concerning each of them; by comparing any of 
our actions with which we may diſcover Whether they are honeſt or 
diſhoneſt, agreeable or not agreeable to the rules of virtzez which 
was the firſt general head of deliberation he propoſed to ſpeak to. 
[ See Chap. iii.] The ſecond was, Of two, which are both, honeſt, 
which is to be preferred? Which he now proceeds to, 

( Of the duties of prudence and juſtice, which are both ap- 
parentiy good and honeſt, the latter he proves ſhould take place of 
the former, i. e. ſtudy and contemplation, which are actions of 
prudence, ought to be laid aſide it occaſion ſo require, fos the ſake 
of doing good to mankind, which is a part of juſtice, 
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with another; the former, I think, ſhould take place of 
the latter, as being more conſonant to the diCtates of 
nature, which may eaſily be proved by this following 
argument: Suppoſe a wiſe man to be in ſuch a place, as 

orded him all the conveniencies of life, and all the op- 
portunittes of leiſure in abundance, fo that he might 
ſtudy and contemplate every thing that was any ways 
worthy his knowledge or contemplation! yet were he 
wholly deprived of all company, and had no body ever 
come near him to be ſeen, he would quickly be tired, 
and grow weary of his life. Again, the principal of all 
the virtues is that ſort of wiſdom which the Greeks call 
ch,; (for as to that ſort of it which they call pong, 
and we Prudentia, it is a thing of a perfectly different 
nature, as being no more than the ſkill of diſcerning 
what is it that we-ought, or ought not to do:) But that 


ſort of wiſdom, which 1 faid was the principal, is, 


8 the knowledge of things both divine and human; and 
ſo comprehends the ſociety and relation of men with the 
gods, and with one another, If then this, as moſt cer- 
'tainly it is, be the greateſt virtue; it follows, that the 
duties which flow from ſociety muſt as certainly be the 
greateſt : For the deepeſt knowledge and contemplation 
'of nature, is buta very lame and imperſe® bufinels, un- 
leſs it proceed and tend forward to action: Now the oc- 
eaſions wherein it can ſhew itſelf beſt, confiſt in main- 
taining the intereſts of men, and of conſequence belo 
to the ſociety of mankind : From whence it follows, 
that the maintaining of this, ſhould in reaſon take place 
before learning and knowledge, (4) Nor is this any 
more thin what all good men ſhew they judge to be true 
by their actions and practices: For who is there ſo wholly 
addicted to contemplation and the ſtudy of nature, as 
that, if his country ſhould fall into danger, while he was 
in one ot his nobleſt reſearches, he would not imme- 
diately throw all aſide, and run to its relief with all poſ- 
ſible Feel nay, chough he thought he might — 
te 


7 See note (5) on Chap. ii. Book II. 
) Having proved his aiſertion by reaſon, he proceeds to ſhew, 
that it is what the wiſeit men in the world always thought, 
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the ſtars, or take the juſt dimenſions of the whole world? 
And the ſame would he do in the caſe of any danger to 
a friend or a parent. From all which things it unde- 
niably appears, that the duties of knowledge and. ſearch- 

ing after truth, are obliged to give way to the duties o 
Juſtice, which conſiſt in upholding ſociety among men z 
than which there is nothing we ſhould be moce concerned 
far. | 


C HAP. XLIV. 


Even thoſe, whoſe buſineſs is the ſearch after truth, are 
ſerviceable to the ſociety of mankind, and how. Speaks 
ing well preferable to the higheſt. ſpeculations, and why. 
Man by nature a ſociable creature, Knowledge of 
little uſe, unleſs it tend to action, and. do ſome good to 


the world. Neceſſity not the reaſon of mens joining in 
ſocieties. 


AY thoſe very men, who have ſpent their whole 
lives in philoſophy and learning, have yet al- 
ways endeavoured, as much as they could, to be ſer- 
viceable to the intereſt and good of mankind, For many 
brave men, and very uſeful members of their ſeveral 
ſtates, have in great. part been made ſuch by their inſti- 
tutions. Thus (a) ETAMIN ON DAS, the famous. Theban, 
was indebted tor his education to ( Lys1s, the Pytha- 


gorean : 


(a) Whom he mentioned Chap. xxiv. one of the greateſt men 
of all antiquity, for his integrity, learning, and eſpecially valour. 
He beat the Lacedzmonians ſeveral times, and made Thebes, as 
long as he lived, the chief city of Greece; which before and after 

tin; was inconfiderable. Corn. Nep. has written his life. 
( He lived about the year of Rome 366, born at Tarentum 


in Italy, from whence he fied to Thehes, and was entertained by 
paminondas's father, where he died. There is ſtill extant an 
epiſtle of his to Hipparchus the Pythagorean; and ſome take him 


to be the author 01 the golden verſes that go under the name of Py- 
Ehagorass 
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gorean : (c) Dion of Syracuſe, for his to P.aTo; and 


the ſame may be ſaid of a 1 many others; even I 


myſelf, whatſoever ſervice I have done the republic (if 
at leaſt it may be ſaid that I have done it any ſervice) 


muſt wholly aſcribe it to that learning and thoſe inſtruc- 


tions I received from my maſters. Neither is their teach- 
ing and inſtructing others determined to the time of 
their living here; but they continue to do it even after 
they are dead, by the learned diſcourſes which they leave 
behind them : For there 1s no one point they have left 
unhandled, relating either to the laws, cuſtoms, or diſ- 
cipline of the commonwealth : So that they ſeem to have 


ſacrificed their leiſure and opportunities of ſtudy, to the 


benefit of thoſe who are engazed in buſineſs: And thus 
we ſee how thoſe men themfelves, whoſe lives have been 
ſpent in the purſuit of wiſdom, have nevertheleſs endea- 
voured by their learning and deere; to be ſome way 
proſtable to the community o 

reaſon, perſuaſive ſpeaking, if joined with prudence, is 
a greater accomplithment than the acuteſt thinking, if 
deſtitute of eloquence: For thinking is terminated in 
itſelf alone, but ſpeaking reaches out to the benefit of 
thoſe with whom we are joined in the ſame ſociety. Now 
as bees do not therefore unite themſelves together, that 
ſo they may the better prepare their combs ; but there- 
fore prepare their combs, becauſe they do by nature 
unite themſelves together: So men, and much more, 
being creatures that naturally love ſociety, in conſe- 
quence of that, ſeek how they may find methods of 
hving happily in it. From hence it follows, that the 
knowledge of things, unleſs it is accompanied with that 
ſort of virtue, which conſiſts in defending and preſerving 
of men, i. e. in the maintenance of human ſociety, is 
but a barren and fruttleſs accompliſnment; and even 
greatneſs of foul, withcut a regard to this ſociety and 


conjunction, is very little better than ſavageneſs and bar- 


barity. Thus we may fee, that the getting of know- 


ledge 


(c) He lived in the time of, and was near of kin to both the 
Dionyſius's of Syracuſe, the lait of which he expelled. See Plut. 
and Corn. Nep. | 


mankind, And for this one 
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ledge is a duty of much leſs concern and moment, than 
the preſerving this ſociety and union amongſt men. It 
is a very falſe notion that hath been advanced by ſome 
people, that neceſſity alone was the motive to this ſo- 
ciety, which we have ſo often mentioned; and that 
men would never have aſſociated together, but that they 
were not able, in a ſolitary life, to furniſh themſelves 
with the neceſſaries of nature; and that every great and 
exalted genius, would providence ſupply him with food 
and the other conveniencies of life, would withdraw 
from all buſineſs and intercourſe with mankind, and 
give himſelt wholly to ſtudy and contemplation, This 


is not ſo; for he would avoid ſolitude, endeavour to 


fiad a companion in his ſtudies, and always be deſirous 
of teaching and learning, of hearing and ſpeaking. 
From all which things it is abundantly evident, that 
the duties belonging to human ſociety, thould in reaſon 
take place before thoſe which relate to unactive know- 
ledge, 


HAF. XL. 


The duties of maintaining ſociely not always preferable to 
thoſe of temperance, modeſty, &c. What duties of 
Juſtice ought to take place of others. 


F T ought perhaps to be enquired here, (a) whetherthe 
duties of this ſociety, which is thus agreeable to the 
principles of nature, ought always to be preferred be- 


fore the duties of temperance, decency and moderation? 


Indeed I think not: For ſome things are fo very highly 
ſcandalous and abeminably wicked, that a wiſe man 
would hardly be guilty of them, ſuppoſing he could 


bring ſafety to his country by it. (6) Pos1IDonivus has 


heaped 
(a) Having determined the former queſtion in favour of juſtice, 


he now propoſes a ſecond, whether the duties of juſtice ought al- 


wy to be preferred before thoſe of temperance ? He thinks not, 
an 72 his reaſons. 


(b) An eminent Stoic, ſcholar of Panætius; he was born at 
| Apamea, 
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heaped up a great many inſtances of things of this 
nature; ſome of which are ſo exceeding fupy, and 
intolerably obſcene, that it is a ſhame even ſo much 
as to repeat them after him, Theſe: then muſt never 
be done for one's country; nor will one's country 
ever deſire that they ſhould; for the beſt of it is, it 
is unpoſſible ſuch a con juncture ſhould happen, as can 
make it be the intereſt of any republic, to have 
wiſe men be guilty of ſuch abominable actions. We 
may lay down this then for a certain concluſion, 
that when ſeveral duties come into competition, thoſe 
ſhould take place before any others, which relate to 
the maintenance of human ſociety. For wiſe and con- 
ſiderate acting, is the end of all knowledge and prudent 
thinking; and (c) by conſequence, that is more valuable 
than this. And ſo much may ſuffice upon this ſubject; 
for, Ithink I have ſufficiently cleared the way, ſo that 
hereafter there will be no difficulty to know which du- 
- ties are to be preferred before which. But thoſe very 
duties which relate to ſociety, are of different rates and 
degrees among themſelves ; but it is no hard matter to 
ſee in what order they ought to, be performed. As in 
the Firſt place, thoſe to the immortal gods, Secondly, 
to our native country. Thirdly, to our parents; and fo 
on to all others in their reſpective places. What has been 
ſaid in a few words on this laſt head, I hope, is ſufficient 
to make it appear, that it is uſual for men not only to 
doubt, whether ſuch and ſuch an action be honeſt or 
«© diſhoneſt ;"* but alſo, ** of two, that are both of 
« them honeſt, which is the moſt fo,” This is one of 
thoſe two heads, which I at firſt obſerved were omitted 
by PanaeT1vs : Let us now paſs on to the remaining 
part of our propoſed diviſion. | 


Apamea, a town in Syria, but lived at Rhodes, where Panztius had 
been before him. See Chap. ii. Book III.] He was one of Cicero's 
maſters, who ſomewhere calls him, Vel omnium Stoiccrum max- 
imum. Pompey the great, in his return from the Afian wars, 
went to Rhodes on purpaſe to hear him. His works are loſt. | 
(e) According to the maxim of the philoſophers, “ the end is 

« always more valuable than that, which is only done for the 
fake of the end. 
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this book, he a 
jections made againſt him, for this ſort of writing. 
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The SeconD Book. 


—— 


C HA P. I. 


at will be the ſubjed of this Second Book. He applies 


* himſelf to the fludy of philoſophy, as his greateſt conjo- 
lation in the midſt of the public calamities of his coun- 
try. 


| HAT thoſe duties are, fon Marcus, which 
| honeſty and virtue require of us, and how the 


ariſe from their ſeveral fountains, 1s, I think, plain 


enough from the former book. I am now in the next 
place to ſpeak of thoſe others which wholly regard the 
convenience of life, and are requiſite for the getting 
and enjoyment of thoſe things which ſerve for our com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence here, ſuch as intereſt, riches, &c. 
And here I told you the common heads of deliberation 
were, ** what is profitable and what unprofitable ?” 
and, „of ſeveral profitables, which is more, and which 


** moſt of all ſuch ? (a) concerning which 1 ſhall begin to 
ſpeak, after 1 have premiſed but a word or two in vin- 


dication 


(#) Having e hon ſubject, about which he is to treat in 
efers diſcouiſing of it, till he has anſwered two ob- 
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dication of myſelf and my preſent undertaking. Fer 
though my books have excited feveral both to the reading, 
and even writing of philoſophy : (4) yet I am now and * 
then apt to be afraid, leſt fone, who. are otherwiſe very 
good men, ſhould hate and deſpiſe the very name of 
that ſtudy, and wonder at me tor beſtowirg ſuch por- 
tions of my time and pains in fo very fruitleſs and inſig- 
nificant a manner, Lo whom I anſwer, (c) that ſo long 
as the republic. was governed by thoſe, to. whoſe care 
and management ſhe had ande herſelf, I was ever 
diligent, and employed all my thoughts for her good 
and preſervation : But when (4) one man had ſeized 
her wholly to himſelf, and there was no place left for my 
counſel or au:horityz and when I had loft thoſe ex- 
. traordinary perſons, who had been my companions in 
labouring for her intereſt; I reſolved not co fink into 
- anguith and deſpair, which had wholly overwhelmed me 
if 1 had not retiſted them; nor to follow ſuch pleaſures 
or idle ways of living, as were improper, and unbe- 
coming a man of learning. I could heartily wiſh, had 
it ſo pleaſed the Gods, that the republic had continued 
in its antient condition, and never fallen into the hands 
of (e) thoſe men, who are not fo much for changing as 
overturning every thing! 1 ſhould then, as I did in 1:s 6 
flouriſhing circumſtances, ſpend my time rather in buſi- =. 
neſs than writing; and what 1 did write woald not be 
things 


) The firſt objection againſt him is, that he ſpent too much 
time, and took too much pains, in ſuch a fruitleſs ſtudy, as that 
of philoſophy. For the Romans being a rough and ambitious peo- 
ple, minded nothing before thoſe times, but the arts of war, and 
encreaſing the glory of their empire. As for philoſophy, &c. it 
was counted fit for none almoſt but pedants, and (as thcy uſed to 
call them) the trifling, inſignificant Grecians. Tu regere imperio 
populos, &c. was their maxim. f 
c) He excuſes himſelf for ſpending his time in this idle manner, 
by ſhewing what he had formerly done for the ſake of the common S 
wealth, and how deſirous he is of doing the ſame again, if tlie 2 
times would permit him. 
(d) Julius Cæſar, who 7545 conquered Pompey the great, got 
the whole power of Rome into his hands. : 
(e) Notonly Caſar, but Mark Anthony and his adherents ; who, 
aſter the murder of Cæſar, endeavoured to get the iolt power to 
kimfclf. See his liſe in Plut. 
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things of this moral nature, but my public orations, as 
I have often done. But when the poor gtate, which 
had taken up all my care and thoughts, and for which 
I had laboured with all my power, was utterly ruined 
and ſunk into nothing, there was quickly no room left 
for ſuch orations, either at the bar or in the ſenate- 
houſe: And my aQive mind, which had always been 
employed in that kind of ſtudies, now not heing able to 
lie wholly idle, I thought I could find out no better 
way to get rid of thoſe troubles which oppreſſed my 
mind, than by returning again to the ſtudies of philoſo- 
phy. I had ſpent a good part of my time in theſe 
hilſt I was young, for the improvement of my reaſon ; 
but when I came once to be a candidate for places, and 
devoted myſelf to the ſervice of the public, I had little 
time left for philoſophical enquiries, only ſo Much as 


could be {pared from the buſineſs of my friends and the 
ſtate ; which was wholly taken va in nothing elſe but. 
0 


reading, without any leiſure at all for writing, 


— 


HAP. I. 


Some advantage to be drawn out of evils. The commen- 
dation and definitions of wwijdom and philoſophy. It is 


the only way of obtaining virtue and happineſs. The 


opinion of the Academics, and why they diſpute ag ain? 
every thing. | 


OWEVER then we have this advantage in the 

midſt of all our miſeries and calamities, that by 
them we are brought to the writing of tlioſe things 
(a) which were not {uffiienily known amongit us, tho 
nothing in the world more deſerves our knowledge. 
For what is there, O ye Gods ! more defirable than 
witdom ? What niore excellent aud lovely in itſelf ? 
What more uſeful and becuining for a man? Or what 
| 4 more 


(a) The Romans received their philoſophy from the Greeks, 
and did not begin to cultivate it to any hu ese, tri Cicero's time, 
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more worthy of his reaſonable nature? Now thoſe who 
are buſied ihe purſuit of this, are called philoſophers, 
and the word philoſophy ſignifes no more, if you would 
take it literally, than a certain defire and love for wil- 
dom: And wiſdom is defined by the old philoſophers, 
«© the knowledge of things both (3) divine and human, 
* together with the cauſes upon which they depend z*? 
the ſtudy of which whoſoever finds fault with, I confeſs 
I cannot perceive what it is he would commend ; for 
what ſtudy is there that brings ſo much quiet and ſatis- 
faction to the mind, (if theſe are the things which we 


propoſe to ourſelves) as theirs who are always a ſearching 


out ſomething which may contribute to the welfare and 
happineſs of their lives? Or if it be virtue and conſtancy 
that we defire, either this is the method of obtaining 


them, or elſe there is not any to be found in the world: 


To ſay there is no art of thoſe weightier concerns, hen 
none of the moſt trivial matters 1s without art, becomes 


. only thoſe who talk without thinking, and deceive them- 


ſelves in the moſt important buſineſs : But if there is an 


art of attaining virtue, 1n what other way do we hope 


to find it, if this be forſaken of which I am now ſpeak- 
ing? But theſe things uſe to be more fully handled, 


when we excite and perſuade men to cultivate philoſo- 


phy; which l haveendeavoured to do in another (c) work. 
My deſign at preſent was only to fhew, why I particu- 


| larly choſe this ſtudy z being thruſt from all buſineſs and 


concern in the government. (4) There are others, and 
thoſe 


(b) By divine things they meant God, and his nature; together 
with the world and bodies in it, which are the work of God, By 
things human the nature oft man, both as to his body and foul, to- 
gether with the good or ill uſe he may make ot either, viz. virtue 
and vice: As alfo the relation he ſtands in towards God, and other 
men, with the ſeveral duties reſulting from it. See Lipſ. Stoic. 
Philoſ. Book II. Sect. 7. 

(e) His book intitled Hortenſius; becauſe in it he brought in 
Hortenſius condemning, whilit he hin. ſelt commended philoſophy. 
It is now all loſt except tome tew fragments. 

(aA) He proceeds to the ſecond exception made againſt him, 
which is this; Cicero being (as before was obſerved) of the Aca- 
demic ſeq, who deny there is any ſuch thing as certainty, “ how 
« (ſay they) can you. pretend to give rules of duty, when it is a 
te fetiled maxim of your ſects, that nothing can be krown * Is 
not 

- 
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thoſe men of no ſmall ee who object againſt me, 
and aſk, if I am not inconſiſtent with myſelt, who af- 


* firm, that nothing at all can be known, and yet have 
* diſcourſed upon ſeveral ſubjects, and at this very 
«c 


time am laying down rules and directions about 
% duty?” I could wiſh thoſe perſons had underſtood 
our opinions a little more thoroughly; (e) for we are 
not of thoſe, whoſe minds are perpetually wandring 1t4 
uncertainties, and have nothing whereby to determine 
their aſſents; (for what ſort of mind muſt a man needs 
have, or rather what life muſt he needs lead, (/) whey 
he is utterly debarred from all liberty of diſputing, and 
obſerving any regular conduct in his actions ?) nor yet co: 
thoſe others, who call ſome things certain and others 
uncertain : But rejecting both theſe, we fay ſome things 
are probable and others improbable. Is there any thing 
then that ſhould kinder me from approving of that 
which I think moſt probable, and liying aſide that 
which I think the contrary ? Or where is the incon- 
2 ſiſtency, 


nat this to contradiẽt your own principe? Or will you fay, 
that you do not know the truth of your oven rules?“ 

(e) He anſwers, that he is not one of thoſe, who doubt of every 
thing, viz. the Sceptics or Aporetics, followersof Fyrrho, who 
held, “ that all things were equally probable, and nothing could 
have fo much ſaid for it, but that as much might he ſaid againſt 
it, and accordingly doubted of every thing in the world.“ But 
Cicero is of a middle opinion between theſe and the Dogmatic (whe ' 
hold ſome things to be certain and others uncertain) and maintains 
that ſome things are extremely probable (though not abſolutely 
certain) and others highly ĩimprobable; which is the opinion of the 
Academics, as diſtinguiſhed from pure Soeptics. Though there- 
fore he will not ſay his rules are certain, yet he thinks then ſo 
very probable, as that no wiſe man can deny his aſſent to them, Sec 
De Natur. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 5. | 

Which was the caſe of the Sceptics ; for what diſputing can 
there be with them, who will not allow one thing more probable 
than another; when all diſpute muſt ſuppoſe that ſome things are 
probable and true, and from them make out the matter in queſtion ? 
Or what regular conduct can he obſerve in bis life, who doubts 
whether he ſees, hears, or feels any thing or not? Therefore Quin - 
til. with very good reaſon, excludes Pyrrho from meddling With 
eloquence, Cuijudices eſſe (ſays he) apud quos verba faciat &c. o 
liquabit. For he muſt doubt (if he act according to his principles) 


whether there be any judge for kim to ſbeak to, any criminal ta 
defend, cc. n g LY 
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ſiſteney, if, leaving that arrogant pretence of demon- 
ſtrating, I am neither too raſh nor preſumptuous in my 
opinions, which of all things in the world are fartheſt 
from wiſdom ? Now this is the reaſon why we Acade- 
mics diſpute againſt every thing, becauſe what is 
probable could not appear without comparing the ar- 
guments upon either fide of the queſtion. But theſe 
things are cleared, I think, accurately enough in my 
books intitled Academical Queſtions, But you my ſon, 
are already engaged in the ſtudy of (g) a moſt noble and 


antient. philoſophy z and have gotten CRaTirevs for 


your matter and inſtructor, who is hardly inferior to its 
moſt glorious fou-ders : However, I would have you ac- 
quainted with (4) our doctrines, which are very little 
different from that of your own ſect. But it is high 


time to return to our purpoſe (i). 


) The peripatetic, of which ſect Cratippus, his ſon's maſter 
Was. 

„)] The academic. 
i See Book. J. Chap. i. 


* 2 } 
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CHAP, III. 


The knowledge of honeſly is of greate/! moment. Profit 
and honey really fe ſame, and Wiſtinguifhed only by 
an at of the mind. The cuſlomary opinion to the con- 

trary, very pernicious. The diviſion of things that are 
frofitable and hurtful to men. The good that we res 
cave from inanimate beings, owing to man's induſtry. 


T HERE being then, as (a) was before obſerved, 
five general heads of deliberating and conſulting 
for the finding out our duty: Two of which relate to 


What is honeſt and becoming z two to the uſe and con- 


veniencies of life, ſuch as plenty, power, riches, &c. 


f | and 


{a) In Bock L. at the end of Chap, iii, 


* 9 
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and the fifth to the teaching us how we ought to cho, 
if anv of the former ſhould ſeem to contradia and run 
counter to one another: We have gore through with 
that wherein honeſty is the queſtion, with which I de- 
fire you would be more eſpecially acquainted: The 
point which now comes under confideration, is what 
uſually goes by the name of profitable 3 (%) concerning 
which, cuſtom is mightily in the wrong, avd by lixtie 
and little has brought It to ſuch a paſs, as to make 
diſtinction hetween profit and honeſty : and ſettle 11 as 


'conſtant and received maxim, * That a thing may be 


% boneit without being profitable, and again be proß- 


4 table without being honeſt;“ the moſt pervicious er- 


ror, and moſt deſtruct vc of all goodie ſe, that ever could 
have crept into the mind* of men. The greateſt howc- 
ver, and moſt eminent of philoſephers, have been alwa,+ 
ſo ftrict and ſevere in their writings, as to make the 
three natures of juſtice, profit, and honeſty be blend. d 
and interwoven together in reality; and dflinguiſhaVle 
only by an act of the mind: For whatever is juſt, 44 y 
they, the ſame is alſo profitable. Did people but conſt 

der this matter as they ought, they would not, as now 
they commonly do, admire a crafty and ſub: le ſort ot 
fellows, and efteem that wifdom which in truth is roguc- 


Ty, This error ther. fore ſhould wholly be rooted out of 


the minds of men, and all ſhould he taught, that * 
ever they hope to obtain their ends, they ſhould rot 
about It by the ways of knavery and underhand deu!- 
ings, but by juſtice and integrity in their gefigns and 
actions. (c) Now alt things that tend to the good ard 
prefervation of the life of. man, are sicher inanimate, 
G 4 ck 


(4) Being to diſcourſe in this book about: profit, the hᷣrſt thing 
ligtakes care of is, to ſettle the true notion ot bro lit, and rect out ot 
mens minds a pernicious error, Which they have got concerning 
it. Heaſlerts therefore, and proves by the authority cf c — . 
eſt philoſophers, That nothing can be protitabic whic' is g: 


honett. Sce Book I. Chap. iii. Note (/). | 

c). Having ſhewn, that nothing can be prostable which is ro! 
honett; he now enumerates the ſcvcral forts of things whit mute, 
be profitable for us; ſo that, wher. we knove what is beſt. and hat 
is worſt for us, we may endeavcur to obtain the one, and avoid 
the th. 
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ſuch as gold, filver, the productions of the earth, and 
other ſuch like; or animals, which have natural powers, 
inclinations and appetites. Of theſe ſome are unreaſun- 
able and others reaſonable: The unreafonable are 
horſes, oxen and other ſort of cattle z to which we may 
add bees, which produce and make ſomething that con- 
tributes to the convenience of the life of men: The 
reaſonable are gods and men. The means of procuring 
the favour cf the Gods, is to live a religious and holy 
life: Next to the Gods, there is nothing ſo capable of 
contributing to the happineſs and welfare of man, as 
men themſelves. The ſame diſtribution may ſer ve for 
thoſe things which tend td the hurt and inconvenience of 
men. But becauſe it is believed, that (4) to hurt is in- 
compatible with the divine nature; ſo that men are ſup- 
poſed of. all things in nature, to do both the moſt (e) ſer- 
vice and diſſervice to one another. For, firſt, /) thoſe 
things which are called inanimate, are moſt of them ow- 
ing to the induſtry of men; which we neither could get 


if it were not for their labour and art in procuring them, 


nor afterwards vſe without their aſſiſtance. For where 


ſhould we have ſuch a ſcience as phyſic, as navigation, 


or ag:icuiture ? How ſhould we gather and preſerve our 
corn, and the reſt of our fruits, if it were not for men? 


And then how ſhould thoſe commodities which we want 


be imported, if there were not men to do each of theſe 
works ? 


(4) Becauſe the Gods being by nature good and kind, if they 
ſhould harm men, they would a& contrary to their own natures. 
Ste Lipf, Phyſiolog. Stoic.. Book I. Chap. x. 

(e) ihe words, (Et prodeiſe) not being found in feveral manu- 
(ripts, have been excluded the late editions; but (I think) without 
ſufficient reaſon; for this is not a concluſion from the laſt words 
orly, but the whole ſenſe foregoing : viz. That men do moſt good, 
except only the Gods; and moſt harm of all, the Gods not doing 
any: From whence it follows, That men do the moſt good, and 
moſt harm, taken both together, of any thing, to one another. 
Eeſide the words following begin to reckon up the ſeveral goods, 
which men do to one another; which being brought in with an 
(enim, ) (for, ought to be a proof of what iamediately foregoes, 
viz. That men do the greateſt ſervice as well as diſſervice, &c. 

Being to ſhew, I hat men do the moſt good to one another; 
he begins with inanimate things, and. ſhews that the ſervice were- 
tive from them is ng to mens. 
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works ? In like manner, how could ſtone be fetched out 
of the quarries for our neceſſary uſes? how could iron, 
braſs, gold, and filver be dug out of the bowels of the 
earth, did not men ſet their hands to work for theſe 
purpoſes ? 


CHA EF, IV. : 
Other conveniencies from inanimate beings and unreaſon- 
able animals received by mens induſtry. The advan. 
tages ariſing from mens joining in ſociety. 


O houfes, which ſerve to defend us from the ex- 
tremities of heat and cold, could neither at firft 
have been made by mankind, nor afterwards, if by 
earthquake, tempeſt, or length of days they had fallen 
to decay, have been repuired or rebuilt; had not men, 
joined together in one common ſociety, learned to bor- 
row help and aſſiſtance cf one another. To this induſtry 


of men we are alſo indebted for conveyances of water, 


for making new channels and arms to rivers, and for 
turning the ſtreams after ſuch a manner, as thereby to 
water and fatten our grounds; for throwing up banks to 
defend us from the waves, and making of new harbours 
in convenient places. From all which inſtances, and a 
great many err that eaſily might be produced, it is 
abundantly manifeſt, that the fruits and advantages 
reaped from thoſe things which are called inanimate, are 
entirely owing to mens labour and induſtry. Secondis, 
(a) Thoſe we receive from unreaſonable animals, how 
very little and 1nconſiderable would they be, if they 
were not augmented by the ſame people's induſtry ? 
For who was it bu: men that firſt dilcovered the uſes tg 
which beaits in their ſe, eral kinds migat be ſervicea ble 
And how at this time could we feed or break them; 


G5 How 


(a) Having ſhewn, That the advantage they rap fre m ina! 
mate beings is owing to inch 3 de Hoc to ſtœ y we ſame or ts 
reaſonable animals. 
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How cduld we keep them, and get the moft profit and 
advantage by them, without the endeavours and aſſil- 
tance of the ſame men? It is they that deſtroy for us thoſe 
creatures which are hurtful, and procure for us thoſe 
which may he ſerviceable to us. Why need I mention 
a (5) multitude of arts, which are ablolutely neceſſa- 
ry to our well-being here? For what help or fuccour 
could thoſe that are fick, or what pleaſure thoſe that 
are healthy find? How could mankind be ſupplied. with 
victuals, and other conveniencies and comforts of life, it 
it were not for that number of callings in the world, 
which are wholly deſigned to provide them of ſuch 
things? By means of which men bave improved their 
way of living, and are raiſed to a condition ſo far above 
that of unreaſonable animals. Again, cities could nei- 
ther have been built or frequented, ithout a commu- 
nity and ſociety of men: From hence have ariſen all 
laws and cuſtoms 4 the bounds of equity and juſtice have 
been ſettled, and a certain and regular method laid 
down for the conduc of mens lives, This has brought. 
modeſty into. requeſt, and filed off the natural roughneſs 
of mens tempers z. has contributed to the fecurity of 
their lives, and eſtabliſhed ſuch a commerce and correſ- 
pondence among them, as by mutual giving and receix- 
ing of benefits, by bartering and changing one commo- 
dity for another, one convenience for another, ſupplies 
them to the full with whatever they ſtand in need of, 


(5) Several other things, ſuch as arts and. uſeful inventions, ci- 
vil ſociety, whereby men ate {crviceatle and do good to one 
another, 


2 
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CHAT: vs 


Nothing extraor dinary either in war or peace, can be 
done without the help of men. Nothing ihe cauſe of jo 
much evil to men, as they themſelves are to one another. 
What is the office of virtue. The whote buſineſs of it 
conſiſts in three things. 


E dwell much longer than we needed to do 
upon this ſubjeQ : For who does not ſee, whith 

PanaeTivs has ſpent many pages to make out, that net- 
ther a general in war, nor a ſtateſman in peace, could 
ever perform ans glorious exploits,. or do any notable 
ſervice to the public, without the concurrence of other 
mens endeavours : To confirm this aſſertion, he brings 
in (a) THEMISTOCLES, FERICLES, AGESILAVYS, and 
ALEXANDER ; and tclis us that no one of all th-ſe, 
without the alliitance of others to fupport them, could 
ever have atchisved ſuch glorious actions. What he telis 
us is undoubtedly. true, and ſuch a number of witnelies 
altogether ſuperfluous. (4) And as men thus receive 
molt extraordinary benefits, from agreeing and conſpir- 
ing to lend mutual aſſiſtance; fo we ſhall find, upon 
changing the ſcene, that there are no misfortunes or ca- 
lamities 10 great, as thoſe which they bring upon one 
another. (c) Dic AR cHUs, a learned and eloquent pe- 
ripatetic, has written a Whole book concerning the de- 
ſtruction of man; where, firſt having reckoned up all 
other cauſes of it, ſucli as inundations, peſtilences, and 
famines, and even ſudden incurſons of furious wild 
beaſts, {by which he allures us fume whole na: tons have 
beten 


(a) Several of the greateſt generals and ſtateſinen amongſt the 
antients. 

(4) Having thus mace it appear, That what men do, (ohiri- 
mum prodetſe,) the zreateit good to one another; [See Not ,d/ 
on Chap. iii.] he is now ging to (ſkew, That they do the gre..ccit 
miſchief too. 

(c) Born at Meſſene, a city in Sicily, Scholar of Ariftotie. He 
was alſo an eminent orator, and geometiician, Be ict. leer 
Works behind im, MIA arg all it. 
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been devoured ;) and then placing on the other ſide 


wars, ſeditions, and ſuch like misfortunes, which men 


were the occaſions of; he endeavours to ſhew at the foot 
of the accounts that a great many more have been de- 
ſtroyed by theſe, than by all other accidents or calami- 
ties whatſoe ver. This then being indiſputably true, 
That the goods men enjoy and the evils they ſuffer ; 
proceed for the moſt part from menthemſelves ;:Ilay down 
this as one principal part of virtue, to procure the 
gAd-liking and favour of men, and ſo to engage their 
endeavours and affections, as to make them ſtill ready 
to do us any kindneſs, It is the buſineſs therefore of 
laborious callings to ſupply us with all the conveniences 
of life, which may be had from the uſe of inanimate 
beings and. unreaſonable animals; but to gain the af- 
fections of men on our ſide, and beget in them always 
a readineſs and defire to advance our intereſt, is a work 
that requires the wiſdom and virtue of: the greateſt men. 
(4) For the whole work and exerciſe of virtue in general, 
conſiſts in ſome. one of theſe three things: The firſt is 
a knowledge, in all. we undertake, of what is agreeable 
to truth and ſincerity; what is becoming and ſuitable to 


every one's character; what will be the conſequence of 


ſuch or ſuch actions; what are the materials out of 
which things are made, and. what the cauſes that firſt 
brought them into being. The ſecond, A reſtraining 
the violent motions and paſſions of: the ſoul, which by 
the Grecians are termed ahn; and by bringing the ir- 
regular iaclinations of. the appetite, which by the 

fame 


(4d) Ee proves what he juſt now ſaid, That it requires wiſdom, 
&c. For, ſays he, the whole work and exerciſe of virtue conſiſts 
in one cf theſe three things: 1. The improvement of our reafon 
and underſtanding ; which is the work of prudence, and the in- 
tellectual virtues. 2. To govern and reſtrain the paſſions, and 
Fcep the ſenſual appetite in rs to reaſon; which - tempe- 
rance and the moral virtues do. 3. To gain the affections of 
men, ſo as to make them promote our intereſt ; which any of the 
former may help to do. Thus wiſdom or knowledge, for inſtance, 
perte& the underſtanding, and are proper to beget in men confi- 
dence or reliance en us. [See Chap. ix.] So juſtice and great- 
neſs of ſuul, moderate the paſſions and inclinations and alſo make 
men. love, reſpeQ, and hcnour us. See Chap. ix, x, Xi, &c. 
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ſame are called og, under the power and government. 
of reaſon. The third is a (kilfulneſs of addrefs in our: 
carriage, and a winning demeanour toward the reſt of 
men, with whom we are joined in one common ſociety; 
that ſo by their help we may be fupplied in abundance 
with all thoſe things which our natures ſtand in need 
of ; and by the ſame may be enabled, ſhould any injury 
be offered us, to keep ourſelves ſecure from the violences 
of it; and not only ſo; but to revenge ourfelves alfo up- 
on the guilty perſon, and inflit ſuch puniſhments as are 
according to the rules of humanity and juſtice. 


CHAP. VI. 


How far the power of fortune over men reaches, The 
ſeveral reaſons why men favour any one, or ſubmil to 
his autharity. 


HAT (a) means ſhould'be uſed for the gaining 
YFV and ſecuring men firm to our intereſts, we ſhoula 
mention immediately; but we have one obſervation to 
make beforehand, (2) There is no one but knows that 
the power of fortune 1s very great, both as to the good 
and ill ſucceſs of our actions; For when {he favours us, 
we quickly arrive at our defired haven ; but when ſhe 
turns againſt us, we as quickly are ſhip-wrecked and run 
a-ground. Now of thoſe events which depend upon 
fortune, 


a) Men doing us the moſt good and moſt evil, 42 is nen) it 
follows, that thoſe are the profitableſt actions, which engage men to 
be of our ſide, and to do all the good they can, and keep from us 
all the evil: What theſe are he proceeds to ſnew; only obſerving 
one thing by the way. ; 

(5) It might have been objected, That the good or ill- ſucceſs of 
cur actions depends upon fortune, and not mens aſſiſtance; which 
therefore why ſhould. we endeavour to procure? To obviate this 
he obſerves, I hat the moſt and greateſt of what we call fortuitous 
acsidents, could never have fallen out without mens affiſtance, not- 
withſtanding that they are uſually ſaid to come from fortune ; Such 
are victories, overghrows, &c. 
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fortune, there are ſome that do but rarely come to paſs; 
ſuch as ſtorms, tempeſts, ſhipwrecks, ruins, fires, &c. 
which proceed from inanimate beings; and from brutith 
animals, kicks, bites, puſhes, &c. all which, as I ſaid, 
do but rarely happen: But the overthrows of armies, 
as of (c) three but a while ago, and a great many others 
at ſeveral times; the death of commanders, as lately 
of a (4) great and extraordinary perſon ; the hatred 
and violence of the enraged multitude, and, as a conſe- 
quence of that, the banithments, flights, and utter 
undoings of well deſerving citizens; as alſo on the 
other hand proſperous ſucceſſes, ſuch as honours, 
commands, victories, &c, though they are all of them tru- 
ly fortuitous things, yet they cannot ſucceed either the 
one way or the other, without the aſſiſtance and endea- 
vours of men. This being noted, we are now to diſ- 
courſe of thoſe ways and methods, whereby men are 
drawn and inclined to be for us, and to endeavour all 
they can for our intereft and advantage: Upon which, 
if we ſcem to dwell longer than we ſhould do, I deſire 
the uſefulneſs of the ſubject may be conſidered, and 
then we may poſſibly be thought too ſhort, (e) What- 
ſoever then is contributed by men towards any one's 


advancement in riches, honours, power, &c. is always 


done upon ſome of theſe motives ; Firſt, That of kind- 
neſs, benevolence, or good-will ; when for ſome reaſons 
they love any perſon. Secondly, konour or admirati- 
on: when they reſpe&t any one for his virtues, and: 
think he deferves to be highly promoted. Thirdly, con- 

tidence, 


(c) That of Pompey the Great in the Pharfalian field; his eldeſt 
fon's at Munda in Spain; and Juba and Scipio's in Atric; all de- 
feated by Cæſar. See his Commentaries. 

d) Viz. Pompey the Great, who after his defeat at Pharſalia, 
fiying into /E gypt, was there treacherouſly murdered : Princeps 
Romani nominis, imperio arbitrioque AÆAgyptii mancipii, jugulatus 


eſt. See Vell. Paterc. Book II. Chap. lvii. 


(e) He lays down ſix things, or principles of action in men, 
which make one man endeavour to be 33 to another, as 
love, honour, &c, and ſhews which of them are convenient, and- 
which not; and by what virtues. we may gain each of them. 
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fidence, truſt, or reliance :: when they think they may 
ſafely confide in a man, as one that will certainly take 
care of their affairs, Fourthly, fear, when they ſtand 
in awe of his power and authority, Fifthly, hope, 
when they expect to get ſomething from him; as when 
princes or popular men promiſe great donations, And, 
laſt of all, hire, when they are drawn to it by money or 
preſents z which is much the moſt pitiful and ſordid 
way, as for thoſe on the one hand that are taken by it, 
ſo likewiſe for thoſe that endeavour to make uſe of it: 
For it is never well when people ſhall attempt to get 
that by money, which ought to be the reward of virtue 
and merit, However, ſeeing ſometimes one muſt have 
recourſe to this method as a refuge, I ſhall give ſome 
rules for our direction in the ute of it; bus firſt ſpeak 
of thoſe that are more nearly related to virtue and ho- 
neſty. (f) In much the {.me manner, and for ſeveral 
ſuch reaſons, men ſubmit to the power and authority 
of another: Either becauſe they have a kindneſs for 
him; or have formerly received ſome obligations from 
him; or reſpe& him for his worth; or hope they ſha!l 
get ſomething by it; or fear they fhall be forced to it, 
if they do not do it voluntarily; or are drawn by fair 
promiſes and large donations ; or, laſtly, (as we fee it 
too often practiſed in our own republic) are downright 
hired to it. 


He brings in this, becauſe he deſigns to diſcourſe not only 
about private perſons, how they ſhould get others to be ſerviceable 
to them; but of governors alſo of a ſtate or commonwealth, how 
wn do to make their ſubjects and allies be firm to their in- 
derelts, 


"et 
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TULLT 


CHAP. VI. 


4 Governor ſhould endeawour to make hi mſelf lowed, and 
not feared. The fates of ſeveral who have taken the 
contrary method. | 


OW of all (a) thoſe methods, which tend to the 
advancement and maintenance of our intereſt, 
there is none more proper and convenient than love, 
and nothing more improper and inconvenient than fear 


For, as it is very well obſerved by ENR us, Whom 


«© men fear, they alſo hate; and whom they hate, they 
« wiſh out of the world.” But that no force of power 
or greatneſs whatſoever can bear up long againſt a 
ſtream of public hate, if it were not ſufficiently known 
before, was of late made to appear by an inſtance ef our 
own. And not the violent death of that (4) tyrant only, 
who by force of arms oppreſſed the city (which now 
moſt obeys (c) him when taken out of the world) but the 
like untimely ends of moſt other tyrants, who have 
generally been attended by the fame ill fate, is a manifeſt 
token that the hatred of the people 1s able to ruin 
the moſt abſolute authority: For obedience proceeding 
from fear, cannot pollibly be lafting ; whereas that 
which is the effect of love, will be faitliful for ever. 
It is well enough in thoſe who by open force reduced any 
nation, and accordingly rule it with an high hand, if 
they do ſometimes uſe rigour and ſeverity, like maſlers 
towards their ſlaves, when there is no other way of hotd- 
19g them in ſubjection: But for thoſe who age magiſ- 
trates of a free city, to endeavour to make themſclves 

feared 


| (a) He begins with the firſt ground of men's being ſerviceable 
and obedient to us, Love; to which he adds its oppoſite, . Fear; 
and comparing them one with another, rejects the latter as a very 
unſafe and inconvenientone, and magnifies the former. 
(b) Jul. Cæſar, who was aſſaſſinated in the Sen.».c-houſe. 


Sueton. and Plut. 
c) By adhering to Mark Anthony, and others, who pretended. 


. 


to be revengers of his death; endeavouring to fire the houſes, &c.. 
ef the conſpirators, &c. Set the fore-cited authors. 


See 


. IS. 
1 
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priſoner a good While. 
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feared by the people, is one of the maddeft and moſt 
deſperate attempts upon the face of the earth, For 
though a man by his power and greatneſs ſhould oppreſs 
the laws, and over-awe liberty by terror and threa- 
tenings, yet ſtill they will find time to recover again, 
Grft by the private reſentment of the citizens, and af- 
terwards by their chuſing in ſecret conſults, ſome wor- 
thier perſon to free them from the oppreſſor. And li- 


| berty after ſhe has been chained up a while, is always 


more curſed, and ſets her teeth in deeper, than ſhe 
would otherwiſe have done if ſhe had never been reſtrain- 
ed. Let us therefore embrace and adhere to that me- 
thod, which is of the moſt univerſal influence, and 
ſerves not only to ſecure us what we have, but moreover 
to enlarge our power and authority: That is in ſhort, 
Let us rather endeavour to be loved than feared, which 
is certainly the beſt way to make us ſucceſsful, as well 
in our private as public buſineſs. For thoſe who deſire 
to have others be afraid of them, muſt needs be afraid 
of thoſe others in their turns: What, for inſtance, 
ſhall we imagine of the elder (4) Dionys1us? Wih 
what eternal fears and apprehenſions muſt he needs be 
racked, when (+) daring not to venture his throat to an 
razor, he was forced even to ſinge off his beard wit 
coals : Or whit of (f) ALEXANDER, who was ſirnamed 
the Putkz Zan? In what torment, think we, muſt he 
perpetually live? When (as it is uſually reported of him) 
he dared not ſo much as to riſe from table, and go 
| to 


(d) A tyrant of Syracuſe. ſon of one Hermocrates. He ſtized 
upon the government at twenty-five ycars old, about the year of 
Rome 447. | Sec our author's Tuſc. Queſt. ] His fon of the 
ſame name ſucceeded him in his tyranny ; but was expelled for it 
by Dion. See Plat. life of Dion. : 

(e) His barber one day 2 to ſay, That his life was in 
his hands, he cauſed him to be murdered, and made his daughters 
ſhave him for ſome time. But afterwards ſuſpecting even them 
too, he uſed ſingeing, as the ſafeſt way he could think of. 
See chap. xxx. book I. He by his * cruelties and 
injuſtice made all the world hate him. The I heſſalians begged 
aid of the Thebans againſt bim, who ſent their general Felopidas 


ſeveral times; whom he y treachery gat into his power, and kept 
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to his wife Turzz's chamber, one whom he loved with 
an entire afſection, without a Barbarian, and him (as it 
is ſaid) too as a (g) branded Thracian, to lead the way 
with his naked ſword ? And would always diſpatch ſome 
of his guards before him, to ſearch all the cloaths and 
coffers of the women, for fear leſt any weapon might 
be concealed within them. O miſerable and unbappy 
man ? who could think a Barbarian, one who carried 
the marks of his condition in his forehead, weuld be 
faichfuller to him than his own wife. Neither, it ſeems, 
was he miſtaken in it; for he was afterwards murdered 
(4) by her procurement, upon ſuſpicion of having to do 
with ſome other woman. Nor indeed can any authority, 
how abſolute ſoever, ſubſiſt very long when it is chus 
generally feared: (i) PHaLazis himſelf, who is 
particularly remarkable for his barbarous cruelties, may 
ſerve for a witneſs to this truth; who was not deſtroyed 
by domeſtic treacheries, like that ALEXANDER, whom 
I juſt now mentioned; nor yet by ſome few men conſpir- 
ing his death, like our late tyrant ; but by a general in- 
ſurrection of all the Agrigentines falling upon him at 
once. Again, did not the Macedonians revolt from (4) 
Dsugrlus, and all with one conſent march over to 

PyxRavs ? 


(g) The Thracians were counted ſome of the ſavageſt barba- 
rians, and ordinatily made uſe of by tyrants in thoſe times, as 
the fitteſt executioners of their bloody deſigns. To be marked on 
the forehead was a token of honour amongit them, as it was of 
diſgrace and ſlavery amongſt others. But Cicero here ſeems to 
ſpeak of this man as a flave or villain : It is probable therefore he 
88 be a 'Thracian ſlave, and marked as ſuch, atter ke came into 

reece. s 

() She perſuading her three brothers to it, who accordingly 
ſlew him in his bed. See Plut. life of Pelopidas. | 

(i) A noted ty:ant of Agrigertum in Sicily, fon of Laodamas, 
born at Aſtypalea, but expelled his own country, He is remark- 
able for his cruelty, particularly for a brazen bull, in which he 
uſed to torture thoſe, whom he had a mind to get rid of. He is 
ſaid however to have loved learning and learned men. There 1s 
{till extant a book of Epiſtles under his name. _ : 
0 Surnamed Poliorcetes, a king of Macedonia, fon of Anti- 

onus, one of Alexander the Great's captains. By his pride and 
inſolence he made the Macedonians Alert him, and go over to 
Pyrrhus. Sce his life in Plutarch. 


5 * 
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Pyaxnus? And when the Lacedæmonians grew inſo- 
lent and tyrannical, did not their allies upon a ſudden 
forſake them, and ſhew themſelves idle and unconcerned 
ſpectators of their ruin at (/) Leuctra, without ever 
ſtirring one foot to their aſſiſtance. 


J) A town in Beeotia, where the Lacedemorians were entirely 
routed by the Thebans, under the conduct of their brave leader 
Epaminondas. See Chap. xxiv. Book I. | 


CH AP. VII. 


The juſt and gentle Government of the old Romans : 
When changed, and the fatal conſequences of that 
change. CaSar and SYL1L A'S unjuſt cruelties. One 

cauſe of civil wars, is mens hoping to raiſe themſelves 

them. All have occaſion for ſome friends, though 
not for general love. 1 


1 Much rather chuſe, upon ſuch a ſubject, to bring 
inſtances from foreign, than our own nation. How- 
ever, I cannot but obſerve thus much, That ſo long as 
our empire ſupported itſelf, not by the methods of in- 
Juſtice and violence, but rather by actions of kindneſs 
and gentleneſs ; wars were undertaken to protect its al- 
lies, or defend its honour, and accordingly their iſſues 
were attended with mercy, or at leaſt no more rigour 
than was abſolutely neceſſary. The ſerate then was à 
kind of port or retuge for princes ard nations to have 
recourſe to in their need; and our officers ard comman= 
ders made it their greatett glory to defend their pro- 
vinces, and athſt their allics, with jufiice and fidelity. 
This city therefore was not then the (a) empreſs, ſo 

properly 


(a) Patrocinium verius quam imperium. It was the duty of a 
patron to protect and defend, not to rule over his chents : And one 
was never the leſs free, becauſe he was under the patronage of 
another, but only the more ſafe, as being protected by him. 
In like manner one nation might be under, and (as it were) the 
client of another, and yet be a tree nation for all. that. Whence 
there is a difference in Roman authors, betwixt (in fide _— 

an 
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properly as the protectreſs of all the world. This conduct 
and method of managing the ſtate, began by little and 
little to wear off before, but utterly vaniſhed immedi- 
after the victory of C0 SYILA; Ge people began to 
think nothing could be unjuſt to their confederates and 
allies, when once they had ſeen ſo great cruelties exer- 
ciſed even upon their very tellow-cttizens, This man 
therefore was in a juſt cauſe, but which was followed by 
a cruel and moſt unjuſt victory: He having had the 
boldneſs and impudence to ſay, when in full market he 
was ſelling the goods of ſome honeſt and wealthy men, 
and whom he himſelf knew to be Roman atizens, 
That he was going to make fale of his booty. But 


there has come (c) one after him, whoſe cauſe was im- 


pious, and his victory yet more ſcandalous and inhuman ; 
who did not ſtop at ſelling of private mens eſtates, but 
involved all our countries and provinces together in one 
common calamity, Hence we have ſeen, after havock 
and devaſtation made in other countries, as it were by 
way of prelude to the loſs of our own empire, the city 
(4) Marſeilles drawn — in triumph; and that very 
place, without whoſe aſſiſtance our former generals ne- 
ver brought a triumph beyond the Alpes, has now 


found one that could have fo much impudence, as to 


triumph over its own deſtruction. I might bring a great 
many examples of moſt impious treatment that hath 
been ſhewn towards our allies : But this ſingle inſtance is 
abundantly ſufficient, being one of the baſeſt that ever 
was committed before the face of the ſun, The truth 
of it is, we have deſerved theſe misfortunes ; For if 
others had not efcaped without puniſhment for their 

wickedneſs 


and (in ditione effe pop. Roman.) The latter denoting a loſs of 
liberty; the former only ſome ſort of inferiority and homage. 

Luc. Sylla the dictator. He took up arms againſt Marius, 
and defended the cauſe of the nobility againſt the commons, in a 
bloody civil war: But after his victory was inhumanly cruel. See 
his lite at large in Plut. 

(<) He means Julus Cæſar. ; 

(d] A city in France, which had always taken part with the 
Romans, in all their wars on that fide. But declaring for Pompey 
in the civil war, it was ſacked by Cæſar; who carried a long figure 
of it (as was their uſualcuſtom) with him in triumph. | 
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wickedneſs, this man could never have arrived at that 
inſolence ; who tho' he has left but few heirs of his 
eſtate, I am afraid will have a great many wicked ones 
of his ambition: For as long as ſome diſſolute and pro- 
fligate fellows remember that (e) former inhuman action, 
Fes are in hopes one day of ſeeing the ſame again, they 
will always be for propagating civil diſſenſions. Thus 
PuzL1iuUs SYLLA, who was ſo buſy in that mentioned, 
when his kinſman was diQator, was never contented till 
he had managed (f) a worſe and more inhuman auQtion 
ſix and thirty years after: And (g) another who was 
ſcribe in that 13 diQtatorſhip, in this latter was ad- 
vanced to be treaſurer of the city. By all which it is 
eaſy enough to perceive, that we are never to expect we 
ſhall be free from civil wars, fo long as people hope to 
make their fortunes by them. We have therefore only 
the walls of the city remaining entire, and even they, 
as it were, expecting to feel the effects of their abomina- 
ble wickedneſs; but as for the republic, it is abſolutel 

ſunk into ruins and nothing. And all theſe misfortunes 
have fallen upon us (that I may return to the ſubject 
that occaſioned this digreſſion) by our chuſing to govern 
rather by fear than love. What then ought particular 
perſons to expect, when tyranny and oppreſſion could 
bring all theſe evils upon the whole Roman empire? (A) 
This then being ſo manifeſtly plain, That love is a moſt 
powerful motive to obedience, but fear a moſt weak and 
dangerous one; it follows in the next place, that we 
ſhould diſcourſe of thofe means, whereby ſuch a love 
Joined with honour and confidence, may moſt eaſily be 


gotten, 


(e When Lucius Sylla fold the goods of the Roman citizens, 
whom he had out-lawed, and cauſed to be Nlain. 


When Cæſar fold the goods of thoſe, who had been of Pom- 
pey's party. 


(g) One Cornelius, mentioned by Salluſt in Lepidus the conſul's 


ſpeech againſt Sylla. | 

() Having ſhewn how convenient love, and how inconvenient 
fear. is, for the advancement of our intereſt; it remains that: he 
ſhould ſhew how the former may be obtained. To it he joins 
honour and confidence; the ſecond and third means mentioned 
Ch. vi. which three together make up true and perſect glory. See 


the next chapter, 
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poem. (i) Now this is what all men do not equally 
and in need of; but each ſhould conſider his own way 
of living, and accordingly judge what is convenienteſt 
for him; whether to be beloved by the generality of 
men, or only by ſome few and ſele& perſons. This how. 
ever we may lay down for certain, as a firſt and moft 
neceſſary rule in this caſe, to procure at leaſt ſome faith- 
ful and ſincere friends, who may have a true kindneſs 
and eſteem for us. (4) As far as this reaches, there is 
very little difference between even the greateſt and mean- 
eſt of people, and all forts of them are almoſt equally 
concerned to endeavour after it, As for honour, glory, 
and the general good-will of all the citizens; theſe in- 
decd are things which are not alike uſeful and neceſſary 


for all, However, for thoſe that have been able to get 


them, they are very good helps, as for moſt other pur- 


poſes, ſo for the obtaining of faithful friends: But of 


friendthip I have treated in another work, which is inti- 
tled LAELIUs. 3 


(i) Before he inquires how this love is to be gotten, be divides 
it (if I may ſo ſay) into love of friendſhip, which conſiſts in hav- 
ing ſome few good friends; and this he ſays all, whether great or 
mean, are almoſt equally concerned to get; and general love, which 
conſiſts in the kindneſs and general good-will of all the citizens; 
and this is neceſſary but to ſome few. Of the former he has ſpoken 


in his Lælius or of friendſhip; and therefore paſſes it by here. The 
latter he gives ſome rules about here, as making up, together with 


confidence and admiration, true and perfect glory. 
(&) That is, though all do not ſtand in need of the general love 


and good-will of the citizens, yet particular and private friends are 


as uſeful to the meaneſt, as to the great and more powertul. 
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CHAP; K. 


at the ingredients of true glory are. By what means 
the love of the people may be obtained. How men 
may be brought to place a confidence in us. Juſtice 
more fgowerful than cunning to this end. 


E T us now proceed to diſcourſe of glory ; though 
that too is a ſubject, upon which I have two (a) 
books already extant ; however, I ſhall touch upon 
it here in ſhort, becauſe it 1s a thing of ſuch weight 
and moment toward the ſucceſsful management 
of the moſt important affairs. True and perfect 
glory, then, is always made up of theſe three in- 
gredients : Firft, the love and good-will of the mul- 
titude. Secondly, their truſting and reliance upon 
a man. And, laſtly, their valuing and admiring him, 
ſo as to think him a perſon that really d-ſerves ho- 
nour. The means of getting theſe three from the 
multitude, (to give one ſhort and eaſy rule) are very 
much the ſame as from particular perſons, However, 
there is another peculiar way of approaching the peo- 
ple, and gaining admittance into the hearts and affec- 
tions of all men in general, (4) Of thoſe three then, 
which J juſt now mentioned, let us fit ſce the ways of 
obtaining love. Now the love of the people is moved 
by nothing ſo much, as by bounty and doing kind- 
neſſes: Next they are pleaſed with an hearty defire 
and inclination toward it, though a man have not 
wherewichal to exerciſe it: Thirdly, The very name 
and reputation of having beneficence and liberality, 
Juftice and fidelity, with the reſt of thoſe virtues which 
give à kind of ſmoothneſs and agreeableneſs to our 
converſacion, is of very great efficacy in getting us the 
favour and love of the multitude: And the reaſon of 
It 


(a) They are both loſt. He mentions them two or three times 
in his epiſtles to Atticus, particularly Book xvi. Epiſt. 6. 
(6) Hediſcourſes in crder of the ways how to obtain theſe three, 


and firſt Love; the means of gaining which are liberality, a gene- 
rous diſpoſition, &. | 
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it is, becauſe honeſty and decorum delight us of 
themſelves, and by their own native beauties and ex- 
cellencies move and engage the hearts of all men: 
Which ſeeing they appear with more luſtre in the virtues, 
which I juſt now mentioned; it follows, that by na- 
ture we muſt love thoſe people, in whom we ſuppoſe 
ſuch virtues to reſide. And theſe are the principal 
cauſes of mens loving us: There might, I confeſs, be 
ſome others given, but not of equal weight and im- 
portance with theſe. (c) We are to ſpeak in the next 
1 place of their truſting or confiding in us; for the com- 
1 paſſing of which, it is neceſſary we ſhould be ſuppoſed 
15 to have two qualifications, viz. prudence and juſtice, 
1 (4) For we truſt thoſe men, whom we believeto under- 

and matters better than we do; to be wiſe enough to 
lf ſee things before they are arrived, and in the manage- 
ment of them, if any ſhould happen, to be ready at 


11 finding out ways and expedients, to diſentangle them- 
— ſelves from the perplexities of it: In which men ima- 


gine that all true and profitable wiſdom conſiſts, 
(e) But when a man is found really juſt and faithful, 
that is good, we place ſo -much truſt and confidence in 
ſuch a one, as not to entertain any the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of deceit or injury, To ſuch a man therefore we think 
1 we may wiſely, and with a ſecure confidence, entruſt 
+ - our 3 our children, and our fortunes. Juſtice 
if therefore, of theſe two virtues, has much the more 


1 ſtrong and effectual tendency, to procure this credit and 


confidence from the people. For that, even without 
wiſdom, can go a great way toward the obtaining of 
this end; whereas wiſdom, without that, is unable to 
do any thing: For the more ſhrewd any perſon is, 
the more he is ſuſpected and hated by the world, if he 
be not counted honeſt and upright withal. Juſtice there- 
fore, in conjunction with wiſdom, can make a man be 


truſted 


(e) Secondly, How men are hrought to confide and truſt in us, 
which is the ſecond part of true glory. The two great means are 
Jonas _ Prudence, or knowledge of buſineſs ; of theſe fuſtice is 
. G 0 

(4) How prudence makes men confide in us. 

How juſtice makes men confide in us. 


renn 15 5 


truſted as far as he pleaſes : Juſtice without the other 
can do a great deal ; but the other without that 1s of no 
force at all. 


C H A P. þ # 
Why he talks of avihe and juſtice æs ſeparate from one 


another, though really there is a mutual connexion Le- 
tween them. What will make men admire any one. 
The difference between deſpiſing end having an ill 


Opinion of a man. 


(a) 8 men perhaps will be ready to admire, ſince 

it is ſo generally agreed on by philoſophers, and 
has been fo often aſſerted by me my ſelf, That whoever 
has one, muſt have all the virtues; why ſhould I ſpeak of 
them ſeparately now, as though it were impoſſible for a 
man to have prudence, without having juſtice at the 
ſame time, 3 That the way of expreſſion is 
highly different, according to the difference of the ſub- 
jects we are treating; whether they are ſuch as re- 
quire a niceneſs and ſubtlety in handling, or to be 
1 to the capacities of ordinary people. I do but 
ſpeak here with the vulgar therefore, when I call one 
man courageous, another juſt, and a third prudent; 
for in treating upon a ſubject which concerns the people, 
we muſt make uſe of common and ordinary expreſſions ; 
which is what has been done by PaxatrTius himſelf. 
But to return to our purpole : (b) Of the three ingre- 
dients, which we ſaid were required tothe making vp 


of 


(a) In the former chapter he mentioned prudence and juſtice as 
ſeparate from one another, whereupon it is objected, That he 
talks unphiloſophically ; all the philoſophers (and himſelf too) have 
ing maintained, that the virtues are all connected and linked togee 
ther, and cannot be ſeparated from one another, This objection, 
with his anſwet to it, occaſions this ſhort digreſſion. See note (c) 
on chap. v. book i. : 

(4) He has fhewn how the two firſt ingredients of true glory, 
viz. the love and confidence of the multitude, are to be obtained: 
Here he proceeds to the third, Their admiring, &. 
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of glory; the third was this, That men ſhould admire 
and value us ſo, as to think we are perſons that really 
deſerve honour. (c) Now generally ſpeaking they are 
apt 4 adinire whatever they ſee great, and beyond their 
apprehenſions; and likewiſe in particulars, if they diſ- 
cover any © xcellency which they never expected, They 
a-initre thoſe therefore, and extol them cven to the ſkies, 
in whom (as they think) they have found any rare and 
extraord! nary qualities: But as for thoſe others, who 
have neither virtue, ſpirit nor courage in them, theſe 
men they wholly deſpife and ſet light by. For they 
cannot be {uid to (4) deſpiſe all thote, of whom they en- 
tertain but an il! opinion. They are far from thinking 
well of your roguiſh, backbiting, cozening ſort of fel- 
loves, who are never unprepa red for the doing wan an 
injury; but by no means deſpiſe them for ail that; 
their contempt (As was aid) lighting only upon thoſe, 
«who neither da good to themſelves, nor others (as we 
ommonly ſpeak 5 that is, who ſpend all their lives in 


mere idlenets and floth, without ever minditg or taking 
care of any thing, (e) Thee, who are eſteemed to excel 


in virtue, more "eſpecial 1 draw men to wender and ad- 


miratien; who keep themſelves tree, as from all other 


things that are baſe and un becoming, fo more eſpecially 
from thote fort of vices, which the reſt bf mankind can- 
not ſo catily ſtand ag: inf, Pleaſures, for inſtance, are 


Very alu: ing at 1d charm, ing miſtreſſes, which are apt to 
enſnare the better part cf che ſoul, and entice it aſide 
from the paths of virtue; ard Pain, on the contrary, 
racks and torineris us, o that tne divad cf it carries 
moſt men ber ond the bounds of reaton, Thus: again, 


Ibis or Aa H 1. Mee Ate) 
vw! En ine a! 10 Garn I e ang Pen, are the El 1NgS 


: . — 929 * 2 
2 11 question, LNCYEUTE VEL ) Ig ANC but are W oily tränt- 
ported 


) The extraordinainels of any thing, the firſt cauſe of men's 
iration. ; 
a) But 1rither are afraid of them, left they {aouid do them ſome 
; Uryy by other. 

(c) A more particula iT. c. wie of admiration, is extracr dinary 
Virtu.: Fipesially reftitng plesſure and p am, Which mott men 
are apt to De co nguercd >; | . ach is couras 5 or greatneſ, of ſoul. 


adn 
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ported with deſire of the one, and abhorrence of the 
other. When a man therefore has got ſuch a great and 
exalted ſoul, as that he can look upon all thete things 
with indifference ; and cloſcly purfue and adhere to ho- 
neſty, in whatever ſhave ſhe preſents heriel!; then it is 
that virtue appears with ſuch a brightneſs, as that all 
the whole world muſt admire her beauties, 


KI. 


Juſlice, and a contempt of riches, are ſteciully cauſes of 
mens admiration; fuſtice alone prociites all the three 
things which make up glory; and low. It is a ne- 
ceſſury virtue for all forts of people. Ewen robbers and 
pirates cannot ſubfiſt without it. Some exanfples ta 
this pur use. 


UCH a conſtitution of foul therefore, as can make 
a man deſpiſe all (a) theſe geods or evils, begets 
him a mighty eſteem and admiration: But cfpecially 
Juſtice (which ſingle virtue lerves to give men the name 
and denomination of god) {-ems much the moſt admi- 
rable to the generality of people: And nt without rea- 
ſon, (5) it being in poB3ibie tor any one to be juſt, wha 
is afraid at the approaches of death, of pain, of baniſh- - - 
ment, or poverty; or preters (e) thoſe things which are 
contrary to theſe, beiore the great duties of juſtice and 
honeſty, And move particularly yet, men admire thoſe, 
nn! they find unconcernea as to the Mat er of mo- 
ney; and count them tried, as it were like gold in the 
fre, who have been able to withitand the temptations of 


H 2-:: It, 


(2) Thoſe mentioned in the laſt chapter, pleaſure and pain, 
riches and poverty, &c. | | 

(5) For it is but a clapping a piſtol, or the Ike, to ſuch a man's 
breaſt, and he will hetray his friend or country, break his word, 
or any thing in the world, rather than loſe his beloved life ; and 
contents cannot be reſolutely juſt, | 

(c) Viz. life, pleaſure, riches, &c. 
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it. Juſtice therefore of itſelf is ſufficient to procure thoſe 
three things that are requiſite to glory: In the firſt 
place, the love and good-will of the people; becauſe its 
chief aim is the being (4) ſerviceable to very many. Se- 
condly, their confidence: And thirdly, their admira- 
tion; for the ſame reaſon, becauſe it neglects and de- 
ſpiſes thoſe things, which the reſt of men purſue with 
ſuch eagerneſs and paſſion. (e) Now, in my opinion, 
not only the being in a public ſtation, but every method 
of living whatſoever, requires the helps and aſſiſtances 
of men; as for other ends, ſo particularly for this, that 
we may have ſome familiar friends to converſe with; 
which it is no eaſy matter for a man to obtain, without 
at leaſt the ſhew and reputation of honeſty, From 
hence it follows, that it is neceſſary even for thoſe men 
themſelves, who have withdrawn from the world, and 


. choſen the quiet and retirements of the country, to be 


reputed at leaſt men of honeſty and integrity: And that 


ſo much the more, becaule otherwiſe they will certainly 


be counted diſboneſt; and then, having nothing of 


guard or defence, they muſt need, be expoſed to perpe- 
tual injuries. The fame: juſtice alſo is neceſſary for 
thoſe (if ever they hope to ſucceed in their buſineſs (who 


buy, fell, lett, hire, and are concerned in the commerce 
and affairs of the world: Nay, it is a thing of ſuch 
powerful moment and univerſal influence, as that thoſe 
who live only upon villainies and wickedneſs, can never 
ſubſiſt without ſomething of juſtice: For ſhould any 
thief ſteal from another that belonged to the ſame confede- 
racy, he would immediately be expelled, as unfit to be a 
member even of a ſociety of robbers ; and ſhould the 


leader himſelf not diftribute their booty, according to 


the meaſures of juſtice and honeſty, he would either 
be murdered or deſerted by his company: Nay, it is 
ſaid 


d) He takes juſtice in the larger ſenſe here, ſo as to comprehend 
bounty and liberality. See note 85 on Chap. vii. Book I. 

(e) Having ſhewn how neceſſary juftice is, for thofe who live in 
the eye of the world, and endeavour to get true and 13 glory; 
he is now going to ſnew, that it is neceſſary alſo for all ſorts of men, 
viz. thoſe of privacy and retirement; thoſe of trade and commerce 


in the world; nay for even thieves and pirates. 
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_ faid that your robbers have ſome certain ſtatutes, which 

they are all of them bound to obſerve among them- | 
ſelves. ) Tyroromrvs tells us of a certain rogue, | 
one (g BAN DVL Is an Illyrian, that got a great power 

by the fame of his juſtice in dividing the prev : And 

(4) VirtaTus the Luſitaman, got a much greater, to 
whom even ſome of our armies and (i) generals were 
forced to yield, till he was beaten and weakened by that 

(4) CaivsLatrius, who was furnamed the Wile, in 

the time of his prætorſhip; whobrought down his haugh- 

tineſs to ſo low an ebb, as to render the war eaty for 

thoſe that came after him. If juſtice then be of fo 

great efficacy, as to raiſe and increaſe even the power 

of pirates; of what mighty force muſt we ſuppoſe it to 

be, in the midſt of laws, and in a well-conſfiituted re- 
public ? 


%) A famous Greek hiſtorian, born in the iſle of Chios and 
ſcholar of Iſocrates, who uſed to ſay, that he was forced to uſe 2 
ſpur to Ephorus, and a bridle to Theopompus. He is highly com- 
mended by ſeveral of the antients. Corn. Nepos accuſes him of 
RAY in his characters of men. He left ſeveral works, which 
are loft. 

(g) He was afterwards conquered by Philip, fon of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia. Pyrrhus the famous king of Epirus, married 
his daughter. 

(hb) A man of very great cunning and valour; he was firſt a 
huntſinan, afterwards a general of a formidable arniy. See Florus, 
Paterc, &c. | 

(i) C. Plautius and M. Vitellius, or (as others ſay) Claudius 
Unimanus, the prætors. At lait Servilius Cæpio got him treache® . } 
rouſly murdered. | |: 

(+) The ſame, whom he brings in ſpeaking in his Book De 
Amicitia, 
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CHAP, XII. 


What made men at firſt chuſe Kings, and make Laws, 
The juſle/! men uſually made Kings; and why. How 
to make uſe of the glory he hath been diſcourfing of. 
An excellent rule of Socrates's. Glory muſt be founded 
upon ſolid virtue. Whatever is counterfeit will ſome- 
time be diſcovered. 


(2) TT was for the ſake of enjoying the benefits of this 

Juſtice (the great uſe of which we have now been 
diſcourſing of) that the Medes heretofore, as we are 
told by (5% HER ODOTUSs, and I am ap: to imagine our 
own anceſtors roo, choſe always the honeſteſt perſons 
for their kings. For the poorer fort of people, being 
oppreſſed by the richer, had recourſe to ſome one of re- 
markable virtue, to fave and protect them from violence 
and injuries: who conſtituting meaſures of equity and 
Juſtice, bound the greateſt to obſerve them as well as 
the meaneſt. And that which was the reaſon for their 
chuſing kings, in like manner put them upon enacting 
laws : For men have always deſired to enjoy ſuch a right, 
as all ſort of them might have an equal ſhare in (for 
otherwiſe indeed it would be no right at all,) which 
when they could get by the juſtice and honeſty of ſome 
one perſcn, they were contented with him, and never 
looked any farther z but when they could not, they were 
put upon a receflity of inventing laws, which couid ne- 


A 


ver be partial, but vſe the fame language to all ravks 


und conditions. It is very plain therefore, that theſe 


man were uſuaily choſen to be kings, who were counted 


by 


(2) He ſtill goes on in his commendation of juſtice, and tells us, 
that kings heretofore were choſen according to their characters for 
juſtice and integrity. 4, 

(% I be Grit of any great note among the Greek hiſtorians, 
very well known by his works, which are ſtillextantin nine books; 
which ſor ther {weetneſs and elegance are deſcrvedly called by the 
name of the Nine Muſes, 
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by the people men of honeſty and integrity: But if they 
were held prudent and wiſe withal, the people thought 
there was nothing they might not obtain by their con- 
duct and management. By all means therefore let us 
conſtantly follow, and ſtick cloſe to juſtice; as for its 
own fake, (for otherwiſe indeed it Wu not be properly 
juſtice) ſo for the increaſe ot our honour and reputa— 


tion. (c) Now as it is not \{ufficicnt tor 4 man to get 


* 


* .v 2 © * % ov 
riches, unleſs he has the wildom to d:{pole of them 10, 


as thereby to furniſh out all his expences, not only thre 
of his bare neceſſities, but thoſe of his bounty and l:. 
berality too: So neither is it enough for a man to get 
(4) glory, unleſs he knows how to make uſe of it with 
diſcretion: Though what Soctiarus fuys is very excel- 
lent to this purpoſe, ** that the readieſt way, and, as 
it were, ſhorteſt cnt, to arrive at (e) glory,” is really 
be what one deſires to be accounted,” "Thoſe people 
therefore are highly miſtaken, who think of obtaining a 
ſolid reputation, by vain ſhews and hypocritical: pre- 
tences; by compoſed countenances and ſtudied forms of 
words: For true glo:y takes deep rooting, and grows 
and flouriſhes more and more; but that which is only 
in ſhew and mere outhde, quickly decays and withers 
like flowers; nor can any thing be laſting that is only 
counterfeit, might bring a great many pregnant en- 
4 amples 


(e) He has ſhewn what theſe virtues are, which mate the people 
love, &c. But as it is not enough tor a man to get riches, unieſs 
he knows how to make uſe of them too: So, after we have rotren 
the virtues he has mentioned, the next thing that comes» to be con- 
ſidered is, how we ſhould ute them, ſo as to be remarkable in the 
world; and Iet people tee, by our praQice and exe ciſe in ſome 
ſort of liſe, that we arc ſuch perſons as deſerve their love, confi- 
dence and admiration. For theſe virtues themſelves are only tie 

round-work or foundations, as it were, of perfect glory; and ws 
now foundations are lad in the earth, and require ſonsthing elite 
to be built upon them, before they are taken notice of in the eye of 
the world. Here he puts in, by way of caution, a t{iying on 
Socrates, © that we make ſure in the firſt place, that we really are 
* ſuch, &. | | 
(4) By glory. here he underſtands the virtues of jultice, &c. 


which he has juſt been diſcourfing of, as the foundations of true 


glory, 
(s) Outward glorv, not the virtues themſelves, 
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amples for the proof of theſe aſſertions; but for brevity 
ſake, I ſhall content myſelf with thoſe of but one ſingle 
family. (f) Tinzxivs Graccnvs, the ſon of Pus- 
L1Us, will always be praiſed and had in admiration, as 
long as there ſhall any memorials remain of the Roman 
atchievements; But his (g] ſons, on the contrary, were 
not in their lives-time approved of by good men; and 
ſince their deceate have been numbered among thoſe, 
who were juſtly flain, | 
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What young men ſhould do to make themſelves known, 
and taken notice of in the world. Courage in war, 
the firſt thing that ſets off young men. Another, tem- 
perance, ſobriety, &c. Keeping ofter® company with 
wiſe and good men, another thing that very much re- 
commends them. | 


T ts the buſinefs therefore of thoſe, who deſire to get 
true glory, ſ{trialy to diſcharge all the duties of juſ- 
tice ; what thoſe are, we have ſhewn already in the for- 
mer book. I ſhall now proceed to lay down ſome di- 
| rections, (a) How a man ſhould do to appear before 12 
1 | wor 


Q 


| | a) His deſign is to ſhew, what methods a young man, who is 
; il juſt coming into the world (ſuppoſing he has laid a foundation of 
14 virtue) had beſt enter upon, that he may make himſelf known, 


1 and taken notice of among his citizens, that ſo his virtues may 
Ih not he hid and concealed. In order to which he diſtinguiſhes 
young men, into thoſe who ars remarkable already upon — 

| anceftors 
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world what he 1s in himſelf; though that of SocraTEs 
is certainly the wiſeſt that cin poſſibly be given, “' to 
*© make ſure in the firſt place, that he really be in him- 
* ſelf, that which he deſires to appear before the world.” 
For when a young gentleman is juſt come into the pub- 
lic, and is already known and remarkable in it, either 
by the fame of his father's actions (which I think, Son 
Max cus, may be your caſe z) or by any other means or 
accident whatſoever ; the eyes of all are immediately 
upon him, and every one is enquiring after what he does, 
and how he ſteers his life; and, as though he were ſet 
in the public view, fo none cf his actions, or ſo much as 
his words, can be long kept in ſecret, But thoſe, who 
at the beginning and entrance of their lives, by reaſon 
of their meanneſs, are unknown to the world; as ſoon 
as they arrive at years of diſcretion, . ſhould ſet before 
their eyes the moſt honourable places, and bend all 
their ſtudies and honeſt endeavours toward the obtaining 
of them; which they ought to do with ſo much the 
more boldneſs, becauſe men are ſo far from envying 
youth, that they rather encourage and forward them in 
their progreſs, The (5) firſt thing then, that ſets a young 
man off, and recommends him to the public, is courage 
and bravery in martial affairs ; by which a.great many 
amongſt our forefathers, who were ſcarce ever wholly - 
diſengaged from wars, very nobly diſtinguiſhed and ſig- 
nalized themſelves. But you, my ſon, have had the miſ- 
fortune to light upon the times of a civil war, wherein 
the (c) one party was wicked and deteſtable, and the 
(4) other unfortunate and unſuccefsful: In which, howe- 
ver, when Pour r had given you the command of (+) one 

| 3 wing, 


anceſtors account, &. and thoſe who are unknown and obſcure. 
They mult both take to ſome honourable way of life, ſo as to ſigna- 
lize their valour, honeſty, &c. _ 

(6) Courage in the wars, the firſt thing that makes a young man 
become remarkable. 

10 That of Julius Cæſar. —.— 

d) That of Fompey the Great, | : 

(e) Each body of foot conſiſting of two legions, had two troops 
ot horte to ſuppcrt it, one on the right and the other on the left. 
Cicero's ion commandedone of thete, deing called wings: 
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' wing, you got much praiſe from that great commander 


and ail his army, by your riding, darting, ard patient! y 
abiding all the fatigues of war. But as for this piece of 
your riſing glory, that, and the whole conſtitution of 


the republic, are both of them fallen to the ground to- 


gether, But I never deſigned ſo to model this diſcourſe, 


as that it ſhould be proper for none but yu; but that 


it might be applicable to all men in general: I ſhall go on 
therefore to the remaining part of it. As then in all 
things the functions of the Gul are more noble and ex- 
cellent than thoſe of the body; ſo the effects of our rea- 


fon and underſtanding are greater and more powerful, as 


to this particular, than thote of mereſtrength. (/ Now 
of theſe there 18 none that can more recommend and 
acorn a young man, than temperance and ſobriety, duty 
and reſpe& to his natural parents, love and good-nature- 
towards his friends and relations. (g) Another good: 
way for young people to get known, and have a good 
reputation, is often to attend on ſome great and wile 
men, who are thought to. deſign for the good of the 
public: For when they are obſerved to be frequently 
with fuch, the people are preſently apt to imagine, that 
they will be like thoſe men, whom they chule for their 
patterns. Thus (4) Pus, RuTiLivs, when he was 
young, had the general vogue of a very. honeſt man, 


and an able lawyer, becauſe he frequented the houſe of 


MurTius, 


/) Of thevirtues that do not require ſtrength of body, tempe- 
rance, &c. n:olt recommend a young man. 

) A third thing that recommends young men is, keeping fre- 
quent company with thoſe that are wiſe, and lovers of their 
count * 

(h b. Rutilius Rufus, a noble Roman, conſul together with 
Cn. Mallius. He was ſcholar of Panætius, See Book iii. Ch. iii. ] 
a great lover of learning, and very well {killed in philoſophy and the 
Civil laws, Cicero in his firſt Book de Oratore calls him, Exem- 
plum innecentiz : And Vell. Paterc. Book II. Chap. xiii, Virum 
non ſui tantum ſeculi, ſed omnis ævi optimum. However he was 
accuſed by the malice of ſome men, and condemned of extortion, 
and accordingly baniſhed. Of which ſee the fore-cited places, 
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(i) Mor ius. As for (4) Cn Assus, whilit he was very 
young, he was not beholden to any one elfe, but ob- 


tained of himſelf everlaſting honour, by undertaking | 


that noble (1) and glorious acculution z When at that 
term of years, wherein others are condeinned it they be- 
gin but to ſtudy and exerciſe the art; (as we have it re- 
corded of the famous DemosTHENES) at that age, I fay, 
did Cx agzus make it appear, that he could perform 
that laudably in the open courts of juſtice, which he 
might without diſparagement have been ſtudying at 
home, 


(i) P. Mutius £cevola, a noble Roman, famous for his know 
ledge of the civil laws, and witha} an eloquent ſpeaker ; there - 
tore called by our author, 1 difertiſimus. He was 
conſul with Calpurnius Piſo, about the year of Rome 620, when 
Tib. Gracchus railcd his ſedition: And afterwards made Pontiſex 
maximus. 

Lucius Craſſus, the famous orator, whom he mentioned, 
Book I. Chap. xxx. 

(„ Of C. Carho a very eloquent man, who had been tribune 
and conſul ; whom Crailus, at the age of nineteen years, (when 
others begin but to ſtudy eloquence) publicly accuſed and got con- 
deznned, fo that he poiſoned himſelf, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Diſcourſe, of two forts. Afability: very powerful to 
obtain mens love, &c, But eloquence much more. Se- 
weral occaſions 4 Jhewing a man's eloquence. To de- 
fend more laudable thamto.accuſe ; but the latter in 
fome caſes honourable enough. Several examples of 
brave accuſations. It is , in ſome caſes to de- 
fend the really guilty ; but never to accuſe the inno- 
cent. The judge's and adwocate*s duties. Defending 
the accuſed, eſpecially honourable, when it is againſt 


fome power ful oppreſſor.. 
B T (a): of ſpeaking or diſcourſe there are two. 


ſorts; the one proper only for common converſation, 
the other for pleadings and debates in the public. Of 
theſe two the latter, which is what we call eloquence, is 
apparently moſt powerful towards. the procurement of 
glory; (2) but yet it is inexpreſſible of what influence 
courteſy and affability are, in the buſineſs of obtainin 
mens love and affections. There are extant letters of 
(c) PHiLiy to ALEXANDER, (4) ANTIPATER to 
Cass ANN ER, and (e) AN T ION US to PHIL1?; in 
which theſe moſt wiſe and prudent prirces (for ſuch we 
are told they really were) adviſe each his fon to ſpeak 
„ kindly 


(a) Having ended the laſt chapter with. Craſſus's accuſation of 
Carbo, and the credit he got by it: This eafily brings him to ano- 
ther thinz, that recommends young men, and makes them be taken 
notice of, viz: their diſcourſe. T his he divides into two ſorts, and 
ſpeaks upon them ſeverally, 

{b) Of the firſt ſort of diſcourſe, viz. That of common conver- 
ſation; and its power. 

(c) Son of Amyntas, father of Alexander the Great. 

d) A ſoldier of Philip's, left Governor of Macedonia by Alex- 
ander, when he invaded Perſia : At laſt he poiſoned Alexander, by 
his ſon Caſſander's means. See Quint. Curtius. 

(e) A king of Macedonia, not father, but only firſt guardian, 
and afterwards father-in-law to Philip, who was ſen of Demetrius, 
king of Macedonia and Epirus, | 
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kindly to the multitude, and try to win the hearts of both 
them and the ſoldiers by gentle words and familiar appel- 
lations, (/) But that other diſcourſe, which is proper for 
pleadings and harangues in public, does oftentimes move 
and tranſport the whole multicude: For when a man 
fpeaks to them fluently and plaulibly,. they are preſently 
rapt into a ſtrange admiration, and cannot but conclude, 
as ſoon as ever they hear him, that he is wifer and more 
knowing than the reſt of men are. But if there be mo- 
deſty joined with the power and weight of his eloquence,. 
there is nothing in the world can more raiſe their admi- 
ration; and eſpecially too, if he be a young man that 
ſpeaks. Now the ſubjects and occaſions, that ſtand in 
need of eloquence, are more than one, and ſeveral young 
gentlemen, in our own republic, have made themſelves 
eminent in ſeveral of them: Some for example, by ſpeak- 
ing in the ſenate-houſe, and others, by pleading. in the 
courts of juſtice, Of theſe ways the latter is moſt fruit- 
ful of admiration, the duties of which are only two, de- 
fending and acculing, It is much more commendable 
to defend than to accuſe; however, this latter has of- 
tentimes brought men to a conſiderable reputation, We 
mentioned the example of Cx assus: but juſt now, and 
(Max cus ANTON1VUs, when he was a young man, did 
the ſame z and nothing got(4)SULP1T1UsS fo much credit 
for his eloquence, as his brave accuſation of Ca ius 
NorBANUus, aA very ſeditious and troubleſome citizen, 
This nevertheleſs muſt be done but ſeldom, or indeed 
never, 


(f) The ſecond fort of diſcourſe, viz. eloquence : Of which he 
| ſpeaks pretty largely, and gives ſome rules about accuſations, re- 
lating to their lavyfulneſs, frequency, &c. 

(g) Grandfather to Mark Anthony the triumvir; whom he 
brings in ſpeaking in his de Oratore ; a very eloquent perſon, as 
appears from the great praiſes he there gives him. He was conſul. 
and cenſor, called by V. Patercul. Princeps Civitatis & Eloquentiz, 
He was afterwards killed by the command of Marius and Cinna. 
The perſon by whoſe accuſation he gained this credit, was Cn. Pa- 
pirius Carbo. 5 

) One of the interlocutors in his de Oratore, and there com- 
mended for an excellent ſpeaker. He accuſed Norbanus, whom 
Anthony defended. [See de Orat. ji. 28. He was tribune of the 
people, and joining with Marius againſt Sylla, was ſlain by Sylla's 
Order, Vell. Paters: 
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never, unleſs it he undertaken on the behalf of the re- 
public, as it was by thoſe three whom I juſt now men- 
tioned : Or, ſecondly, upon the account of ſome injury 
received, as by the two (i) LucuLlLusss; or elſe for the 
ſake of thoſe under our protection, as was formerly done 
by (4) myſelf for the Sicilians ; and by (7) JurLivs for 
the Sardinians againſt Marcus ALU T IVS: In like 
manner (n) Fus1vs made his induſtry be taken notice ct, 
by his accuſing Aq ilies. Once then, or fo, it is al- 
lowable enough; but by no means often. However, 
ſhould the commonwealth call a man to it, he might do 
it often upon her account, it being no diſgrace to be 
often employed in taking vengeance on her enemies, 
Yet, even in this ca ſe, it is ſtill the beſt way to be mo- 
deft and cautious : For he thews himſelf a man of a very 
unnatura! and mercileſs temper (or rather indeed not a 
man at all, but a ſavage monſter) who can endure to 
make it his very buſineſs ard employment, to bring 
many people into danger of their lives: Beſide that it is 
dangerous to the perſon himſelf roo ; and not only ſo, 
but even ſcandalous and ſhameful, to get himſelf the 
odious name of an accuſer : Which of late was the for- 
tune (n) of Maxcus Bars, a perſon that was ſprung 
.of a noble family, and ſon of that Baw tus, who was fo 
particularly 


; (i) Lucius and Marcus, who accuſed Servilius the augur, be- 
cauſe he before had accuſed their father. See our author's Quæſt. 
Academic. I. 4. 1. 

k) In his orations againſt Verres, x 

bh I have followed the correction of Langius, Manut. &c. who 
would have it read Pro Sardis in or Contra Albutium Julius, Vid. 
Ed. Grevii. l EP 

( He mentions this accuſation in his Brutus, where he ſays. 
Fuſius got a great deal of credit by it. Anthony the famous Ora- 
tor defended Aquilius, and to move the judges to pity, pulled open 
His cloaths, and ſhewed them his. honorable wounds in his breaſt, 
Aquilius was conſul with Marius, An. Urb. Cond. 652. and ac- 
zuſed of bribery orextortion. Multis avaritiz crin.inibus, teſtimo- 
niiſque convictus. Cic. Orat. pro Flac. | 

(2) He mentions both father and ſon in his de Oratore, the one 
for an excellent lawyer, who wrote ſeveral books; and the ſon for a 
looſe debauchee. And in his Brutus he calls the father an excellent 
man, and very {kilſul of the law; but the ſca a difgrace to his 
famuly, VC». 
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particularly famed for his ſkill in the civil laws, It is 
another rule of duty more eſpecially to be taken notice 
of, and which cannot be broken without manifeſt vil- 
lainy, never to bring an innocent perſon into danger. 
For ſince kind nature has given us eloquence, to ſerve 
for the good and preſervation of all men; what can be 
more, either wicked, or inhuman, than to turn it to the 
ruin and deſtruction of the Co) beſt of them? It is our 
duty then never to accuſe the innocent : But we need 
not, on the other hand, make any ſcruple of ſpeaking 
ſometimes in behalf of the guilty, provided he be not 
wholly villainous and abominable, For this is no more 
than what the people defire, than what cuſtom autho- 
rizes, and the common bowels of humanity incline us 
to. It is the duty of a judge to endeavour after nothing 
but the real truth; but an advocate ſometimes may 
ſpeak up for that, which carries no more than an out- 
ward appearance of it; Which, I think, I ſhould hardly 
have ventured to ſay, (eſpecially in writing a philoſo- 
phical diſcourſe) but that I perceive it was the opinion 
of PaNAtT1U3s, a perfon of as great and conſiderable au- 
thority, as any among the Stoics. But defending is that 
which brings the largeſt returns both of glory and inte- 
relt : eſpecially if one happen to be aſſiſtant to thoſe, 
who ſeem injured and oppreſſed by the power of fome 
great one. This was my fortune, at a great many 
times, ſo more eſpecially in my younger days; when I 
ſtood in defence of Rosc1us AMER INuUS,.againtt all the 
greatneſs and authority of SYLLa: And you know the 
oration, which I then ſpoke, 1s (p) at this time extant, 


(e) Viz. Thoſe that are innocent. 
{Þ) It is the ſecond of his orations as now printed. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Two forts of liberality. Better to help men by our labour 
and induſtry, than by. our money. PHIL1?'s reprocf 
to his ſon ALEXANDER fo His purpoſe. T he inconve- 
niencies of the ſecond ſort of liberality. Meaſures to be 


ſerved in it. 


(a) „ n given this account of the particular du- 
ties, which young men muſt do for the attain- 

ment of glory; we are next to diſcourſe of beneficence 
or liberality. Of this there are two ſorts; the one of 
which conſiſts in obliging thoſe who need it, by our la- 
bour and induſtry ;_ the other by our money. The lat- 
ter of theſe two is much the more eaſy, eſpecially for 
thoſe who have plentiful fortunzs : but the former, on 
the other hand, more glorious and magnificent, and 
more ſuitable to the character of a brave and exalted 
ſoul, For though there is a good-will, and generous 
readineſs to oblige, ſhewn in either: yet in the one caſe 
we are beholding to the cheſt, in the other to the virtues 
and abilities of the perſon. Beſides, thoſe ſort of kind- 
neſſes, which are done by the aſſiſtance of money, or 
the like, within a ſhort ſpace of time draw their own 
fountain dry; fo that this liberality doth, as it were, 
eat out its own bowels, and the more you have formerly 
obliged in this kind, the fewer you will be able to oblige 
for the future, But now, on the other hand, he whoſe 
generoſity 


(a) Chap. vi. he laid down fix things, as. reaſons or motives of 
mens being profitable to us: Of theſe he rejected fear, as a very 
dangerous and inconvenient one. Good-will, honour or admira- 
tion, and confidence, all which three go to makeup true glory, he 
hath already diſcourſed of, and ſhewn by what virtues they are to 
be obtained. There remain therefore only two more, viz. hope, 
when princes, &c. promiſe great donations z and hire, when money 
is given. Both thcſe he comprehends here under beneficence or 
liberality, -and ſhews what fort of donations are uſcful, and in 
what meaſure, and in what particular caſes, &c. And firſt he 
divides beneficence into two forts, of which he preters the former 
for ſeveral reaſons. 
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generoſity ſhews itſelf in labour, that is, in virtue, and 
being active for another's good, the more men he hath 
formerly ſhewn himſelf kind to, the more he will have 
ready to aſſiſt him ever after: Beſide, that by the cuſ- 
tom of doing good offices, he gets a kind of habit, and 
grows much more expert in the art of obliging. PNILIr 
the father of ALEXANDER the great, reproves his ſon 
ſharply in one of his epiſtles, for endeavouring to pur- 
chaſe the good-will of the Macedonians, by giving them 
donations: In the name of wonder, ſays he, what me- 
% thod of reaſoning could lead you into fuch a thought, 
5 as to imagine that thoſe men would ever be faithful 
% to you, whom yourſelt had corrupted with money? 
« What! do you deſign to be thought, not the king, 
* but only the ſteward and purſebearer of the Macedo- 
„ nians?” that ſteward and purſebearer is admirably 
well ſaid, becauſe it is ſo ſcandalous a buſineſs for a 
prince; and that calling donations a corrupting the peo- 
ple, is better yet; for thoſe who receive them are per- 
petually the worſe for it, and only made reader to ex- 
pect the ſame again. PyiL1y writ this to his fon alone, 
but it may ſerve for a direction to all men in general. I 
think we may take it for granted therefore, that that ſort 
of bounty, which conſiſts in doing kindneſſes by our la- 
bour and induſtry, is more virtuous and creditable, can 
oblige more people, and has more wars of doing it than 
that other has. Not but that ſometimes a man ſhould give, 
nor is this ſort of bounty ta be wholly rejected; nay, one 
ought oftentimes to diſtribute ſome part of one's money to 
thoſe, who are well-deſerving perſons, and ſtand in need 
of ſuch athitance : But ſtill it muſt be done with (5) great 
prudence and moderation, For ſome men have ſquan- 
dered away whole eſtates by inconſiderately giving ;. 
which is certainly the fooliſheſt thing in the world; for 
ſo a man diſables himſelf ever after from doing of that 
(e) which he takes moſt delight in, But the worſt thing 


18 


(5) The word diligentia in this place properly ſignifies, the ma- 
king a choice and diſtinction between perſons. 

(c) Viz. Shewing his bounty and generoſity in giving; becauſe 
ke has given away all already. 
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is this, that profuſeneſs in giving is uſually accompanicd 


by unjuſt ways of getting. For when by this means 
men have parted with what is their own, they are forc- 
ed to lay hands upon that which 1s another's : And by 
this means they miſs what is their principal deſign, viz. 
The obtaining mens love by their bounty and generofiry ; 
for they get more hatred from thoſe whom they injure, 
than good-will from thoſe whom they hoped to oblige 
by it. We ought therefore neither fo to lock up our 
riches, as that even liberality itſelf cannot open them; 
nor ſo to keep them open, as if they were common to 
all men in gencral, The beſt way is, always to obſerve 
a due medium, and give more or leſs in proportion to 
our eſtates. In fine, we ſhould do well to remember a 
laing, which is now growing fo common as to be a 
proverb amongſt us, Bounty has got no bottom :” For 
how indeed 15 it polhble, that there ſhould ever be any 
end of it, when thoſe who are uſed to it, look to receive 
again; and others, from ſeeing them, are taught to ex- 
pect che tame ? 


CHAP. XVI. b 


Two forts of givers. How liberality and prodigality dif- 
fer. What the chief advantage of riches. Public 


ſhows to the people very fooliſh. Several examples of 
magnificent ÆAdliles among the Romans, 


O thoſe who give largelv, there are two ſorts; 
che one of which are prodigal, and the other 
liberal, 


(a) Having given his reaſons, why the firſt ſort of beneficence, 
which conſiſts in obliging men by our labour and induſtry, is pre- 
ferable to the ſecond, which does it by money; he begins in this 
chapter to diſcourſe of the latter, and divides thoſe that uſe it (the 
Largi as he fpeaks) into two forts, the one prodigal, and the cther 
liberal, in the proper and ſtrict ſenſe of that word. He begins with 
the fir{t, and diſcourſes of it to chap. xvili. where he comes to the 
ſecond, the Uberal. 
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liberal. The prodigal are thoſe, who conſume vaſt 
ſums in making public feaſts, and diſtributing portions 
of meat to the people; or in providing gladiators to 
fight with one another, or with wild beaſts in the the- 
atre; or in making preparation for other ſuch ſports, 
and recreations of the multitude : Things that are for- 
gotten in a very ſhort time, if ever at all thought on, 
after once they are over. But the liberal are thofe, who 
diſpoſe of their money in redeeming poor priſoners; in 
helping their friends and acquaintance out of debt, in 
alſifiing them to marry their daughters; or putting them 
into ſome method of making, or encreaſing their for- 
tunes, I admire therefore, what ſhould come into (2) 
THEOPHRASTU5's herd, who in a book of his which he 
wrote concerning riches, amongſt ſeveral noble and ex- 
cellent things, has been guilty of one very giievous ab- 
ſurdity 2 For he runs out migktily in commendation of 
magnihcence, and giving public fiows or donations to 
the people; and thinks the ſupplying of ſuch evpences 
as theſe, the very principal fruit andadvantage of riches : 
But in my opinion it is both a much greater, and 
more durable advantage, to be furniſhed with money 
for thoſe acts of bounty, of which I have juſt now been 
giving fome inſtances. But Aris rorur, with much 
more reaſon and judgment, reproves us for not being 
amazed at thoſe ſums, which are daiiv thrown away to 
careſs the people: * Should any one (ſays he) when a 
city is beſieged ard reduced to great ttreights, give a 
large ſum cf moncy for a little cup of water; peo- 
ple would wonder and admire at it ſtrangely, and 
hardly be per ſuaded to believe it at firſt; but after- 
wazds poſlibly, upon farther conſideration, would be 
ready to pardon it, becauſe it was a Caſe of mere 
exigence and (c) nccellity : But yet we can tee, with- 

** out 
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The ſame that he mentioned Book I. Chap. i. his book here 
mer:tioned is now quite loſt, but it is quoted by Diogenes Laertius. 
(c) Nothing of this here quoted is to be found in any of the 
werks cf Ariſtctle now extant ; which makes the learned Muretus 
think, that it ought to be read Ariito, who was a Stcic philoſo- 
ph:r, mentioned by Seneca in his 29th cre and who (as we learn 


tiom Plutarch) wrote a beck upon the ſubjeR of riches, 


. 
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cc 


out any thing of admiration, thoſe vaſt charges and 
«ce 


infinite expences, which men put themſelves to for 
no reaſon in the world ; netther for the relief of any 
want or necellity, nor yet for the increaſe of their 
& plory and dignity : And that pleaſure of the multi- 
© tude which is principally aimed at, is of ſhort conti- 
* nuance ; and only tickles and ſooths up the meaneſt 
% of the people, who themſelves will forget the ſatis- 
4, faction they received, as ſoon as ever the ſhow and 
& recreation is at an end.” He adds moreover, with 
a great deal of reaſon, ** That children indeed, and 
& ſome trifling women, together with {layes, and the 
*© more ſervile part of thoſe who are free, might per- 
% haps take a pleaſure in ſuch fooliſh kind of paſtimes: 
% But that men of true prudence, and thoſe who 

judge of things by the rules of reaſon, can by no 
© means either commend or approve of them,” I 
know it is a cuſtom in our republic, and has been from 
the time of our good forefathers, to expect and demand, 
even from the ſobereſt citizens, ſomething that is ſplendid 
and magnificent in their (4) Ædileſhips. Hence (e) Pu- 
Lius Cx assus, who was ſurnamed The Wealthy, and 
really was ſuch, in his office of ædile was very magnifi- 
cent and noble in his entertainments : And () Lucius 
Cr assus, a little while after, was full out as gene- 
rous, though collegue of {g) Mucivs the moſt mode- 
rate man living. Next after theſe came (4) Caivs 

| CLavupivus 


cc 


d) An office in Rome, which required their taking care of the 
public buildings, temples, &c. as alſo the public games upon any 
ſolemn occaſion, plays, and the like. It was uſually counted the 
firit ſtep toward other offices; into which the people choſe men, 
according to their ill or good behaviour in this. Hence they uſu- 
ally ſpared no pains, charges, &c. ſo as they could but pleaſe the 
multitude. 

(e) A noble Roman, ſurnamed Mucianus, becauſe adopted into 
the family of the Craſſi, from that of the Mucii. He was the firſt 
that gave thepeople a veht of elephants in tis /Edileſhip. . He was 
afterwards conſul, and Pontifex Maximus. | 

( 4 The famous orator mentioned before. 5 

(g) The Augur, who married the daughter of the wife Lælius; 
mentioned by our author in the beginning of his De Amicitia. ; 

() Surnamed Pulcher; he firſt had their ſcenes in the theatre 
painted, whereas before they were bare boards, 
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CLlavpivs, the ſon of Arrius; and a great many 
others, the viz. (i) LucuLL1, (4) Hox TEens1vs, and 
(1) SiLaxus, But () PuBLivs LenTuLUus, when 
IJ was conſul, exceeded all others that ever went before 
him: who was afterwards followed and copied by (n) 
Scau Rus. But of all theſe ſhows, that have been 8 
to pleaſe and entertain the people, thoſe of my friend 
Pour were the greateſt and moſt magnificent, (o) 
exhibited when he was the ſecond time conſul. (?) In 
all which caſes it is eaſy to ſee what is my opinion. 


(i) The two brothers Luc. and Mar. who were both ZEdiles to- 
her, and made the ſcenes to turn round, and ſo often, whereas 
— they were fixed and unalterable. 
) The famouſeſt Roman orator next to Cicero, and often his 
opponent z conſul fix years before him. See his death excellently 
lamented at the beginning of our author's Brutus, 
(J) D. Junius Silanus, who was conſul next after Cicero, with 
L. Licinius Muræna. : 
(n) Surnamed Spinther, conſul ſix years after Cicero, whom he 
recalled from his baniſhment. To whom is written the firſt book of 
his familiar epiſtles. He was the firſt that wore a purple gown 
double dyed and made the vela or curtains in the theatre of fine 
Cyprus linen. | 
() He built a noble theatre, with vaſt pillars of fine marble, and 
was ſo profuſe in his Ædileſnip, that Pliny ſays, he utterly ruined : 
the Roman moderation, and har Sylla did more harm by encou- 
raging his prodigalities, than he did by all his murders and cruelties. 
(o) He brought lyons, panthers, and elephants in vaſt numbers 
to fight before the people. See a full and excellent deſcription of 
theſe diverſions given by our author. Epiſt. 1. lib. 7. ad Famil. 
See the latter end-of the next chapter, andour author's Epiſt, 
Famil. lib. 2. Ep. 3. 
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CHAP, XVII. 


Expences to pleaſe the people allowable in ſome caſes ; and 
what they are. Some examples of laudable ones. Upon 
ab/iat one may beſt lay out his money in this hind, 


O man however ſhould be ſo far moderate, as to 
draw upon himſelf the ſuſpicion of avarice, (a) 
MamrR cus, x” ju of very great riches, was put by 
the conſulſhip for no other realon, but becauſc he re- 
fuſed to be dile firſt, (4) If ſuch things therefore are 
demanded by the people, and allowed ef, though per- 


haps not deſired by good men, they muſt even be per- 


formed; but ſo as to keep within the compaſs of your 
eſtate, as J myſelf did. Nay, though they thould not be 
demanded by the people, yet they might wiſely enough 
be preſented them, upon a proſpect of gaining tome 
more conſiderable advantage by it. Thus (c) OrzsT ES 
of late got a great deal of credit, by giving the people a 
dinner in the ſtreets, under the notion of (4) paying 
his tenths to Hen cuLEs, Nor did any one ever find 
fault with M. Se1vus, for ſelling out corn at an eaſy 
rate, in the time of a very great dearth and ſcarcity 
For he got himſelf free from a great and inveterate ha- 
tred of the people, by a coſt, which (conſidering he was 

at 


(a) A name of the Æmilian family. Mamercus Zmilius Lepi- 
dus was conſul with D. Brutus, An. U. C. 676. It is uncertain 
whether he be meant here or not. 

() When, and how far ſuch ſorts of giving are allow able. 

(e) A ſurname of the Aurelian family. This is Cn. Aufidius 
Orettes, ſo called becavſe he was atopted by Cn. Aufidius, | Cic. 
pro domo, Ch. xviii. } He was afterwards conſul with Corn. Len- 
tulus Sura, An. U. C. 682. 

(d) It was a cuſtom among the Romans, upon any great under- 
taking, to vow the tenth of their income to ſonie god, to make him 
proſper them in their undertakings. Oreſtes, under pretend e of 
paying this to Hercules, gave a great deal of victuals to all the 
people in public, that ſo he might gain their favour, 
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at that time ædile) was neither diſhoneſt, nor yet extra- 
ordinary great: But of all, my friend M1Lo got the 
greateſt honour, by purchaſing gladiators for the defence 
of the public, which was wholly included in my fingle 
fafety, and thereby defeating the mad and pernicious at- 
tempts of(-)CL op1 us. Such charges therefore are not to 
be ſhunned, when either they are neceſſary or very ad- 
vantageous: But even when they are ſo, we muſt not 
exceed the limits of mediocrity, Luc, PuiLiyevs, 
the ſon of QUixTus, an extraordinary ingenious and 
eminent man, was wont, I confeſs, to be making his 
brags, That he got all the honours the republic could 
give him, without ever ſpending one farthing that way : 
(f) Carus Curio uled to ſay the fame: And even I 
my ſelf have fome reaſon to boaſt upon this account: For 
conſidering the greatneſs of the honours 1 got, and 
that too by every one of the votes, and the very firſt 
years 1 was Capable of them, (which is more than can 
be ſaid by either of thoſe two, whom] juſt now men- 
tioned) the charge of my axdilethip was very inconſider- 
able. But the beſt way of laying out money in this 
kind, is to repair the city-walls, make docks, havens, 
aquœducts, and the like: things that may ſerve to the 
gencral uſe and advantage of the public, For though 
things Which are pretent, and given down upon the 
nail, 

(e) Clodius was a vile and profiigate fellow, a great enemy to 
Cicero, whom in his tribuneſhip he got baniſhed, | Sce Cicero's 
life in Plut. but Milo, being tribune the year following, encea- 
voured to ing back Cicero again. Clodius violently oppoſed it; 
and getting together ſome of his own gang, and a paicel of gladi- 
ators, ſell upon the people as they aflembled about it, and ſlew 
ſeveral, Milo, on the other fide, brought gladiators to defend 
Cicero, and in him (as he ſays) the repubiic itſelf, 'T his is that 
Milo, who afterwards killed this Clodius ; for which being accuſed 


he was defended by our author in that incomparable oratiur, which 
is {till extant, 


/) An excellent Roman, conſul with Cn. Octavius, the year of 
Rome 677; a good man and a lover of virtue, as well as learning. 
He was allo a very good orator, and is often mentioned by our 
author. Bis ton was that Curio, who was tribune of the people, 
and the grand incendiary in the civil war between Cæſar and Pem- 
pey. 
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nail, are more acceptable for a time; yet the memory 
of theſe will be more laſting, and continued even down 
to poſterity. I forbear to ſpeak much againſt theatres, 

rticoes, new temples, and the like, out of reſpect to 
my old friend Pomyey: But I find them not approved 
of by the famouſeſt men; particularly not by Pa- 
NAET1US himſelf, whom I have very much followed, 
though not quite tranſlated, in this work, Neither are 
they liked by DemETRIUs PHALEREVs, who blames 
PerICLES one of the greateſt men amongſt all the Gre- 
cians, for ſquandering away ſuch (g) a vaſt ſum of mo- 
ney, upon that noble ſtructure at the entrance of the 
Acropolis. But I have ſpoken ſufficiently upon all this 
ſubjeQ, in thoſe books which I have written (4) con- 
cerning the republic. To conclude therefore, All ſuch 
profuſions are, generally ſpeaking (Ithink) to be blamed ; 
but yet at ſome times, and upon Certain occaſions, may 
be rendered neceſſary : However, even then they muſt 
be proportioned to one's eſtate, and kept within the li- 
mits of reaſon and moderation. 


Above two thouſand talents: This is that entrance to their 
antient tower called Acropolis and (becauſe under the protection of 
Pallas) Glaucopia, ſo often mentioned by antient writers. It had 
five noble doors, was covered with curious white ſtone, and was 
five years in building. See Meurſ. Cecropia. 

(% This work was in fix books; but it is now all loſt except 
ſome few fragments, of which Scipio's dream is much the largeit, 
as making a good part of the ſixth book. 
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CHAP, XVIII. 


- Liberality to be vnried according to the variety of 
circumſtances. The merils of the receiver eſpecially 
to be confidered. What ads of bounty we ſhould 
more particularly exerciſe. Meaſures to be obſerved 
in receiving money. HÞ is profitable ſometi mes to 
part with one's right. When a man uſes an 
2 as lie ought. Hoſpitality deſervedly commend- 
g- * E 0 & : - f 


N that () other ſort of giving, which proceeds from 
liberality, 'we ſhould not keep conſtantly to one cer- 
tain meaſure z but vary according to the variety of cir- 
cumſtances in the perſons that receive. His cafe (for in- 
ſtance) who ſtruggles at preſent under ſome preſſing ne- 
ceſſity, is different from his, who is well enough to paſs, 
and only deſires to improve his fortune, We ſhould lend 
dur aſſiſtance in the firſt place to thoſe, who are under 
the burden and weight of ſome misfortune z unleſs they 
are ſuch as deſerve to be miſerable : We ſhould be ready 
however to forward thoſe likewiſe, who deſire only of 
us our helping hand, not fo much to ſave them from 
being unfortunate, as to raiſe them to ſome higher de- 
grees of fortune. (5) But here we muſt be careful to 
acquaint ourſelves thoroughly with the fitneſs of the 
perſons: For that of Exnivus is admirably well ſaid : 


I take good acbions, when ill applied, io Become ill 
nes. | | 


. | 1 Now 


(4 He has done with the firſt ſort of giving largely, viz. pro- 
digatity ; which he thinks generally blameable, but in ſome caſes 
excuſable. He comes now to the ſecond, liberality, which is ſeen 
not only in giving, but in receiving too. He on” jo with giving; 
concerning which his firſt rule is, that we ſhould confider the cir- 
cumſtances of the perſon we give to. | 


: () Secondly, in giving we ſhould conſider the perſon's deſerts : 

For kindneſſes beſtowed upon thoſe, who do not deſerve, but will 
make ill uſe of them, are indeed no kindneſfes. We ſhould make 
honeſt men the objects of our bounty in this kind. 


. 
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Now that which is given to a truly honeſt and grateful 
perſon, is paid us in the acknowledgment he himſelf 
makes, and in the good-will that is got by. it from the 
reſt of the world. For nothing is more pleaſing to all 
mankind, than bounty beſtowed: without raſhneſs and 
precipitancy; and the generality of men praiſe it ſo 
much the more, becauſe the liberality of every great 
man, is a common kind of ſanctuary for all that. are 
needy, We thould endeavour therefore, as far as we 
are able, to oblige many men by ſuch acts of generoſity, 
as may not be forgotten as ſoon as ever they are over 
but be remembered by the children and poſterity of the 
receivers, in ſuch manner as to lay a neceſſity upon them 
of ſhewing their gratitude: I ſay. neceſſity, for all peo- 
ple hate one that takes no. care of being grateful to his 
benefactors, and count him that is ſuch, injurious to 
themſelves, becauſe he diſcourages bounty and liberali- 
ty and ſo is a commen enemy to all the poorer ſort, 
Beſides, this way of giving whereby captives are ran- 
ſomed, and the meaner folk enriched, is uſeful and ad- 
vantageous to the: ꝓublic itſelf; and has frequently been 
practiſed by thoſe of our order, as appears very fully 
from the oration of Cx ASsSsUS. That other way there- 
fore of expending money, which. conſiſts in making ſhows 
for the entertainment of the vulgar, ought (I think) by 
no means to be compared. with this: The one comports 
well with the character of a great and a prudent perſon 
The other of ſuch as cajole the people, and look out fol 
pleaſures to tickle the fancies of the unſtable multicude. 
(c) Arid as it is a duty to be generous in giving, fo is it 
not to be too rigourous in demanding ; but in every tranſ- 
action of buying, felling, letting and hiring, to behave 
ourſelves towards our-neighbours and chapmen, with all 
the fairneſs and courteſy imaginable; to let go ſome- 
thing of our Arif and juſt rights, upon certain occaſi- 
ons: to avoid all ſuits and contentions at law, as far as 
can reaſonably and fairly be expected; perhaps I wn 5% 
(c) Having given ſome rules for the liberal man's direction in 
giving or ſpending; he proceeds in this place to do the ſame about. 
receiving; in which he would have him not be too rigorous, but 


courteous, complying, &C, 
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add, and even ſomething farther; for in ſeveral caſes to 
deliver up one's right, is not only generous, but (4) ad- 
vantageous too. However, a man ſhould have a decent 
re 0 to his eſtate and fortune; for it is not over-reput- 
able to let that be ruined by his eaſineſs and neglect; 
and yet on the other hand he ſhould carry himſelf to 
as to avoid all ſuſpicion of a ſordid, mean, or avaritious 
temper, For it is then a man uſes his money as he 
ought to do; when he ſhews himſelf liberal, without 
ruining his fortune. (e) THSOT HAAS Tus commends, 
and with very good reaſon, another ſort of bounty, which 
we call hoſpitality : For there 1s nothing, in my mind, 
more hand{ome and becoming, than conſtantly to have 
the houſes of noblemen open, and ready to entertain all 
ſtrangers of faſhion; and it 1s no ſmall credit and repu- 
tation to the public, that ſtrangers never fail to meet 
with that ſort of bounty and liberality in our city: Be- 
ſide that there is nothing can be more uſeful for thoſe 
who defign by honeſt means to get an intereſt in the 
world, than to recommend themſelves to the eſteem and 
good-liking of foreign nations, 7 oe hol of thoſe peo- 
ple whom they thus entertain. HEOTHRASrus tells 
us of ( Cixos the Athenian, that he ſhewed his hoſ- 
pitality even to all his brethren of the (g) Lacian tribe; 
and not only made it his own conſtant cuſtom, but alſo 


I 2 commanded 


(d) It is no ſmall part of prudence, to know when to loſe; is 
happening ſometimes, and upon ſome occaſions, that it is the beſt 
way to act againſt one's preſent intereſt, and by omitting a leſs ad- 
vantage, to gain a greater afterwards ; Pecuniam in loco negligere, 
fays Terence, maximum interdum eſt lucrum. | 


e) One particular fort of bounty, which he thinks fit juſt to 
bring in here, is hoſpitality, This he recommends as a thing hand- 
ſome, and becoming in any city, and advantageous to get a man 
intereſt, and make lum known among ſtrangers. 


Te ſon of Milriades, a famous Athenian general, who beat 
their enemies both at ſea and land the ſame day : He was particu- 
larly farmed for his bounty and hoſpitality. See his life in Plut. and 
Corn. Nep. 

(g) There were one hundred and ſeventy four diſtin& tribes or peo. 
ples in Attica, one of which was called the Lacian, and the men 
who were of it, Laciadz. Cimon was one of theſe, and kept con- 
ſtantly an open houle for all thoſe of his tribe. See Meurſius de 
Pop 0 Attic. . 
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commanded his bailiffs the ſame, to keep open houſe for 
any one of the Laciadz that ſhould paſs that way. 


nm 


CHAP. XIX. 


| The liberality which conſiſts in doing good offices for 
others - Two forts of it. What forts of fludy afford 
moſt opportunities of it. The ruin of civil law and 
. eloquence. All men may do kindnefſes of this nature 
if they pleaſe. We ould be careful of not offending 
ſome, by obliging others. 


(a) 'T Come now to ſpeak of that other ſort of bounty, 
1 which conſiſts not in giving, but in labouring for 
another's good; and extends itſelf as to the republic in 
eneral, fo to each member of the city in particular. 
5) The civil law principally gives us opportunities of 
exerciſing this: For there is nothing more proper to get 
à man intereſt and credit in the world, than the manag- 
ing the law-ſuits of a great — perivns, the aſſiſting 
them with his advice, and doing for them all that he can 
by his knowledge, and ſkill in that learning. And there- 
fore I admire the wiſdom of our anceſtors, as for feveral 
reaſons, ſo particularly for thrs, that the. knowledge and 
interpretation of their excellent ei vil law, was counted 
2 matter of the higheſt credit and reputation among 


them. This the greateſt - men have kept conſtantly 


among themſelves, until this late fad diforder and confu- 
ſion of every thing: But now the glory of this ſort of 
learning, together with all honours and degrees'of dig- 
nity, is utterly ruined and fallen to juſt nothing. And 

| to 
(a) He begins here with the ſecond, and as he thinks [See Chap. 


xv. | much better ſort, of beneficence, which conſiſts in doing kin 
neſſes for others by our labour and induſtry. Theſe kindneſſes may 


be either done to particular perſons, or to the republic in general: 


and firſt of the former. 
$) The firſt thing that puts a man in a capacity of ſerving a 
— many people, 5 the civil laws; the knowledge of which he 


ighly commends. : 
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to make the matter ſill ſo much the worſe z all this has 
happened in the days of (c) one, who, as he equal] 4 


in dignty all that have gone before him, fo he was far 


above them all in the knowledge of the laws. This 
ſtudy then is approved of by moſt people, ard puts it 
in one's power to fiſt a great many, and oblige thein 
by kindnefles, (% There is another fort of knowledge 
near related to this, the art, I mean, of perfuaſiie 
ſpeaking, which carries more majeſty and ornament 
along with it, and is more pleaſing and liked of by the 
generality of men, For what is there in the worid more 
extraordinary than eloquence, whether we conſider the 
admiration of its hearers, the reliance of thoſe who ſtand 
in need of its aſſiſtance, or the goud-will procured by it 
from thoſe whom it defends? Our anceſtors therefore 
held this among the chief of their civil profoſfions. Av 
one then mult oblige a great many, and have à large. - 
number of clients and dependants, who is able to ſpeuæ 
well, and willing to take pains, and (as (e) it was che. 
cuſtom of our good forefathers) is ready to undertake 
many peoples cauſes, without ever expecting to be re- 
warded for his trouble. And here I have a fair oppor- 
tunity offered me, to bemdan the great downfal, that L 
may not ſay the utter extinction, of eloquenee z but. 
that I am affraid J ſhall ſeem to complain for my own 
fake only. However I cannot but with ſome concera 
take notice, what a great many excellent orators we 
have loſt; how few there are riſingg, whom we can ex- 
peR any thing from; and how much fewer who are able 
to perform and do any thing; and for all that, how 
many full of unpudence and preſumption. (/) Now 
I 3 it 

(e) He means Ser. Sulpitius, one of the moſt eminent among 


the Romans for his ſkill in the civil l:ws, 

(4) A ſecond thing which enables men to aſſiſt others this way 
is eloquence. . 

(e) There was even a law among the Romans, intitled, Cincia 
de donis & muneribus, forbidding to take money, &c. for defend- 
ing another's cauſe. 

DA third way of doing people kindneſſes is, if we are not 
ourſelves able to manage tbeir cauſes, by recommending them ta 
the judges, to thoſe that are (killed in law, & c. 


. + p 
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it is not for all, nor indeed for very many, to be either 
Kilful lawyers, or eloquent pleaders : However there is 
no one, if he would make it his buſineſs, but may do 
friendly offices to ſeveral people z either by begging ſome 
kindneſſes for them, or by recommending their caſes to 
the judges and officers z or by being induſtrious in pro- 
moting their intereſts ; or laſtly, by uſing his endeavours 


with thoſe, who either are able lawyers, or eloquent 
orators: Which whoever ſhall do, will make a great 


many be beholden to him, and get himſelf a general in- 
tereſt in the world, (2) There is one thing however I 
would advertiſe him of, (tho? I think it is fo obvious, 
that I hardly need to do it) which is, to have a care of 
offending ſome, whilſt he is endeavouring to be ſervice- 
able to others. For it often comes to pals, that ſuch do 
a diſkindneſs, either to thoſe whom they ought to have 
obliged, or to thoſe who are able to make them ſuffer 
for it afterwards : Which ſhews careleſſneſs and negli- 
gence, if done undeſignedly; but if defignedly, raſhneſs 
and imprudence, Ard if it ſhould happen that we are 
forced, theugh unwillingly, to diſoblige any perſon, we 


| muſt endeavour to excuſe it as well as we are able; by 


ſhewing the neceſſity we lay under of doing ſo, and ho- 


it was utterly f eng for us to avoid it; and muſt be 


careful and induſtricus to repair the injury, by making 
ſome reaſonable amends for it afterwards, 


(g) He puts in a caution or. two about theſe rules, viz. that 
whilſt we oblige cnc, we take care not to diſoblige others, &c. 


0 


AP. 
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CHAP, XX. 


Men are readier to aſſiſt one that is wealthy and great, 
than one that is poor and honeſt. - Reaſons why they 
ought to do the contrary, The evil effefs of mens love 
of riches. Newer to do an injury to one, for the ſake 
of obliging another... 


N OW (a) whenever we do a kindneſs or friend! y- 
'V office to another, we uſually regard one of the ſe 
two things, viz, either the honeſty, . or the greatneſs ct 
the perſon. It is eafily ſaid, and every one is ready 
enough to profeſs, that in placing their favours, they 
have much more reſpect to the merits of the perſon, 
than to his fortune in the world, This is very fairly ard 
honeſtly ſpoken : But yet I would be glad to be thewn 
that man who is more willing to help one that is honeſt 
and poor, than to get the favour of one that 13 wealthy 
and powerful, For who 1s not readieſt to be ſerviceable 
to thoſe, from whom- he expects the moſt ſpeedy requi- 
tal? But people would do well to conſider more thc- 
roughly the nature of things : For though a poor mar, 
it is true, cannot make a requital, yet if he is honeſt, . 
he will acknowledge the obligation: And it was no un- 
handſome ſaying, whoever was the author of it: That 
in caſe of a debt, the man who acknowledges it, doth 
© not thereby pay it; and the man who pays it, does 
no longer acknowledge it: But in cafe of an obliga- 
tion, both he who returns it ſtill continves to ac- 
knowledge it, and he who acknewledges it, thereby 

| I 4 56 ſufficiently 


(a) Having ſhewn what thoſe things are, which put us into a 
capacity of helping others, viz. eloquence, civil law, &c. and laid 


down a rule or two for our direction in doing it; he proceeds to en- 


quire, on whom weought eſpecially to beſtow our kindneſſes; where 
he puts the qeſtion, whether it is better to aſſiſt a rich and greats 
* Or a poor and honeſt man ?* And argues for the latter; becauſe 
a poor man will be more grateful, &c. | 
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«« ſuffictently returns it.” But now thoſe, on the con- 
trary, who value themſelves upon their riches, honours, 
and flouriſhing condition, will ſcorn to acknowledge 
they are obliged for any kindneſs ; nay, will think they 
vouchſafe you a ſignal favour, even whilſt you are doing 
them ſome confiderable ſervice ; and will always be jea- 
lous and ſuſpicious over you, as though you demanded 
and expected ſomething from them: But to have it ever 
ſaid they were defended by you, or to be numbered 
among your dependants or clients, is as inſupportable to 
| them as even death itſelf. Whereas your mean perſon, 
| when any one does him a friendly office, conſiders it was ' 
| done out of reſpect to himſelf, and not out of regard to : 
his fortune or condition; and endeavours to ſhew him- ; 
ſelf ſenfible of the obligation, not to him only who has ; 
done him the kindneſs, but, (as ſtanding in need cf ſome 
other mens aſfiſtance) to thoſe others alſo, from whom 
he hopes for the like. And if he ſhould chance to do 
[| another any ſervice, he does not endeavour to cry up 
| and magnify it, but rather to leſſen it as much as he is 
| able, Another thing worth the conſidei ing is this, that 
| if you defend one that is wealthy and powerful, the ob- 
| ligation reaches only to the perfon himſelf, or perhaps 
j1Þ his children; but if you protect one that is needy 
and forſaken, provided withal he be virtuous and mo- 
deſt, all the lower fort of people immediately, that are 
not wicked (which is no inconſiderable part of the multi- 
tude) will Kok upon you as their ſafeguard and protec- 
tion. Upon all which accounts I am wholly of opinion, 
that a kindneſs is better beſtowed upon an honeſt, than 3 
it 13 upon a wealthy and fortunate perſon. We ſhould 
endeavour, it i true, to the utmoſt of our power, to be 
ſerviceable to all men of whatſoever condition: But if | 
there ſhould happen a competition between hep, Lam 
ctearly for following Themiſtocles's advice, who being 
once aſked, ** How he would marry his daughter, whe- 
«© ther to one that was poor, but honeſt ; or to one that 
Was rich, but of an ill reputation?“ Made anſwer, 
„ had rather have a man without an eſtate, than have 
an eſtate without a man.” But the mighty 5 
which 
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which is paid to riches, has wholly depraved and cor- 
rupted our manners. And yet what does it ſignify to 
any one of us, that ſuch or ſuch a perſon has got a plen- 
tiful fortune ? Perhaps it may be uſeful to him that has 
it; tho? not ſo neither always? But allowing it to be 10; 
ſuppoſe he has got the world more at his command; yet 
how (I would Lia know) is he ever the honeſter for it? 
(5) But and if a man be honeſt, as well as wealthy, tho 
I would not have him helped for the ſake of his riches, 
yet I would not have him hindered upon their account 
neither: But in every caſe have it fairly conſidered, not 
how wealthy and great, but how good and deſerving a 
perſon he is. (c) IL ſhall conclude this head with only 
one rule more, which 1s, never, for the fake of doing 
any one a kindneſs, to venture upon that which is unjuſt 
in itſelf, or injurious to a third perſon, For no credit 
can be ſolid and durable, unleſs built upon the founda- 
tions of juſtice and honeſty ; without Which nothing can 
be virtuous. or commendable, 
G) He en by way of caution; though he would not have 
a man aſſiſted for being rich, he would not have his riches be a: 
hindrance. to him qgtther, provided he be otherwiſe an honeſt and 


good man. 
(e The laſt rule 


in this ſort of liberality. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Tas ſorts of that bounty which relates ro the public, 


Nothing to be done for the ſake of the members in par- 

ticular, which may any ways. damage the public in 
general. T he firſt duty of the governors of a ſlate, to 
ſecure each particular in the foſſeſſion of his own. 
Levelling all eſtates wery deflrudtive. Why men firſt 
built cities. Not to burden the people with taxes, a 
ſecond duty. A third, to furni/h the people with ne- 
ceſſaries. Covetouſneſs in a governor pernicious to any 
fate. The unhappy effefls of it in the Roman Ems 
pir Es 


(4a) H AVING thus diſcourſed of the one ſort of kind= 


neſſes, Which are done to particular members 

of the city; we are now in the next place to ſpeak of 
thoſe others, which are done to them all, and to the 
commonwealth in general. Now theſe again are of two 
ſorts, the one more immediately relating to the commu- 
nity ;z the other reaching down to each member in parti- 
cular z which latter of the two is more grateful and ac- 
ceptable. We ſhould ſhew our beneficence, as far as 
we are able, in both theſe ways; but eſpecially in this 
latter, which relates to each one of the particular mem- 
bers ; In which however one caution muſt be obſerved, 
that nothing be done in behalf of particulars, but that 
which is uſcful, or at leaft not prejudicial to the com- 
| monwealth 


(a) Chap. xix. He divided that beneficence, which confiſts in 
doing kindneftes by our labour, &c. into two paits: He has done 
with the former, which reſpects particulars, and comes now to the. 
latter, which reſpetts the ſtate in general. This he again divides 
into two ſorts; tome terminating in the ſtate, conſidered abſtractly 
by itſelf: others in all the particular members of it. Ahout the 
latter he immediately gives us ore direction, never to do any thing 
for the ſake of particulars, which may any ways be prejudicial to 
the whcle in general. Under the former he comprehends the duties 
of thoſe that are governors, and principal magittrates in the repub- 
lic; Conccrning which he diſccurſes very largely. | 
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monwealth in general. (4) C. Gz accnos, for inſtance, 
made a large diſtribution of corn to the people: and the 
effect of it was, that the treaſury was exhauſted by it, 
(c) Marcus OcTavius made one that was moderate, 
which was a kindneſs to the muititude, and no ways & 
burden or grievance to the ſtate; and accordingly both 
the public and all the members of the city, received 
benefit from it. (4) But the principal thing for a go- 
vernor to take care of, is, that each individual be ſe- 
cared in the quiet enjoyment of his own, and that pri- 
vate men be not (e) diſpoſſeſſed of what they have, un- 
der a pretence of ſerving and taking care of the public, 
For nothing is more deſtructive to the peace of any na- 
tion, than to bring in a new diſtribution of eſtates, . 
which was attempted by (f) P14 1e, in the time of his 
tribuneſuip: However he quickly gave over his deſign, 
and did not perſiſt ſtubbornly in defence of it, as ſoon as 
hc found it was fo vigorouſly oppoſed : But in his public 
ſpeeches and harangues to the people, among. a great 
many things to obtain their favour, he was.heard to ſay 
one of very dangerous conſequence, that the whole city 
had not two. thouſand men in it, that were maſters ot 
eſtates: A very pernidious and deſperate ſay ing, directty 
tending to bring all things to a level; which is the 
greateſt misfortune. that can befal any people. For to 
what end were cities and .commonwealths eitabliſhed, 
but only that every one might be ſafer and fecurer, in 
the enjoyment of his own? For though men are by na- 
ture ſociable creatures, yet it was the defign. of pre- 
ſerving what they had, that tirſt put them upon build- 
ing of cicies for.a refuge, (g). It is a ſecond duty c the 
governors. : 


(b) See. Chap. xii. of this hook. © | 

(He was tribuns of the-pepple together with Tib. Gracchus, 
and reſited him very much, in his pernicious attempts, and was 
therefore by him deprived of his office. What action of his dur 
author her2 means is uncertain. 

(4) The firſt duty of thoſe who are governors of a ſtate, is to key. 
every man in the peaceſul potſeticn of what is his own. TY 
(e) Which would have been done by the zwo Gracchi by theic 

equal diitribution of lands. i308 
( Luz. Marcius Philippus. See Chap. xxx. Book J. 
(Z] A ſecond duty of a good governor not to burthen, Ke. 


2 4 


lolutely neceffary, as affairs now ſtand, and that other- 


. 
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governors of a ſtate, to ſee that the people be not forced 
to pay taxes; as they often were in our fore-fathers 
time, partly becauſe they were always in war, and partly 
by reaſon of the lowneſs of the treaſury. This is an in- 
convenience, which ought as far as poſſible, to be pro- 
vided againſt beforehand: But if any ſtate ſhould be un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, as that it muſt he forced to make 
ufe of this expedient; (I ſay any ſtate, becauſe I am 
unwilling to ſuppoſe ſo unhappy a thing of our own; 
befide that I err hers of all of them 1n general} but if, 
I fay, any ſtate ſhould be brought to ſuch a pitch, due 
care muſt be taken to let the people know, that it is ab- 


wife they muſt needs be inevitably ruined. (/) Again, it 
is yet further required of thoſe men, who govern and 
preſide in a commonwealth, to fee that it be furniſhed 
with all the conveniences and neceſſaries of life. To 
tell what theſe are, and how to be provided, would be 
altogether needleſs in this place, ſince it is ſufficiently 
known already; I only thought fit juſt to touch upon it 
by the «+ (i) But in all Gn of buſineſs, and ma- 
naging affairs of a public nature, there 1s nothing more 
neceflary, than always to keep one's ſelf clear and un- 
tainted, ſo as not to lie under the leaſt ſufpicion of ava- 
rice. I could heartily wiſh, (ſaid (4) Cartus PoxTivus 
the Samnite} that fortune had reſerved me to thoſe 
times, and that it had been my fate to be then born, 
whenever the Romans fhall begin to take bribes ; I ſhould 
27 have put an end to their flouriſhing empire, 


ruly he muſt have waited a pretty many ages; for that 


is a kind of evil, which but lately has begun to infeſt 
this republic, If PoxT1vus therefore were fo great a 


man as he pretended to be, I am very well fatished with 


his being born when he was; and not in thoſe times, 
| which 


(3) To provide neceſſaries for the ſupport of the people, a third 
duty of a goyernor. 
b A fourth duty is, to be free from even any ſuſpicion of ava- 
ice. 7 

(k) He was the Sammie genera! when the peace was made with 
them at the paſſage. of Caudium, to the great diſgrace and ſhame of 
the Romans. Sce Livy, Book 1X. Chap. i, 
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which have lately happened. It is not yet an hundred 
and ten years ago, ſince (I) Lucius Pis o got a law to 
be enacted againſt the corruption of magiſtrates, whereas 
there had never been any one before. But ſince that 
time there have been ſo (m) many laws, and ſtill every 
new one more ſevere than the former; ſo many perſons 
accuſed and condemned; ſuch a (a) war ſtirred up in the 
bowels of Italy, by thoſe who were afraid of bein 
brought to puniſhment; ſuch ſhameful extortions, 
pillaging our allies, by thoſe who have defied all laws 
and courts of juſtice; that we were rather beholden to 
the weakneſs of others, than our own ſtrength or vir- 
tues, that we are not utterly ruined, 


(1) L Calpurnius Piſo, the firſt of thoſe who were furnamed 
Frugi, tribune of the people when Cenſorinus and Manilius were 
conſuls, about An. U. C. 603, author of the Lex Calpurnia de pe- 
cuniis repetundis. 

5 Junia, Servilia, Acilia, &c. Vide Calv. de Leg. | 

n) He means that which was called the ſocial war, of which 
he only brings one, and that a very remote cauſe. Livius Druſus, 
tribune of the people, amongſt ſeveral laws about the freedom of 
all Italy, propofed that all thoſe, who were ſuſpected of bribery, 
ſhould be made to anfwer for it. Hereupon the ſenators, who were 

retty guilty, miſliking this one, oppoſed and hindered all his other 

ws. This made the Italian nations, who thought to have been 
made free of Rome, but by this means were fruſtrated, riſe up in 
arms againſt the Romans, upen which enſued the Social or Italian 
war; of which ſee the hiſtorians. | 


CHAP. XXII. 


Examples of contempt of money among the ancient Ro- 
mans. The danger, &C. of the oppoſite vice. The 

honour gotten by this virtue. The danger, folly, &c. 
of the project of levelling eſtates. 


PN highly commends (a) Ar RIAN us, for 

his being uncorrupt as to the matter of money, It 

is a virtue that well deſerved his commendation : But L 

think there were others in that great perſon, * 2 : 
| | ſerve 


(a) The ſecond Scipio of that name, who razed Carthage and 
Numantia; and was ſcholar to Panætius. ; 
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ſerved it much more: To be untainted with money 


8 not properly a virtue of that man, as of thoſe 


times in general (2). Pavuitus /Ewmilivs had all the 
wealth of Macedonia in Ins power,. which amounted to 
almoſt an infinite value: So that he brought ſuch a ſum 
into the treaſury, as that the ingle booty of that one 
general ſuperceded the neceſſity of all taxes for the fu- 
ture: And yet he brought nothing into his own houſe, 
but the eternal memory of his name and atchievemente. 
(c) Arx IcAN us followed the example of his father, and 
returned nothing richer from the overthrow of Carthage. 
So MUMM s, who was afterwards his partner in the 
cencorſhipz did he make himſelf ever a farthing the 
wealthier, by razing (4) one of the wealthieft cities in 
the world? No, he rather choſe to make Italy fine with 
the ſpoils of his enemies, than his.own houſe though 

in my opinion the fineneſs of Italy reflects a bright luſtre 
upon his own houſe too. There is no vice then (chat l 
may return to the ſubject from which L have digreſſe d) 
more deteſtable than avarice z more eſpecially in great 
men, and ſuch as bear ſway in the government of a 
ſtate : For it 1s not. only mean for a man to make a prey 
and advantage of the commonwealth, but even impious 
and abominable. "That oracle therefore of the Pythian 
AroLLo's, that nothing but avarice ſhould be the ruin 
of Sparta, doth not ſeem deſigned for the Lacedemoni- 


ans only, but for every wealthy and flouriſhing nation. 


(e) And as avarice is thus very deſtructive to a ſtate, _ 
| c o 
(3) He conquered Perſeus King of Macedonia, and led him in 
triumph; thereby putting, an end to the ſecond Macedonian war, 
and that empire together: See his lite in Plut. 
(e) The ſame that was juſt now mentioned. He was ſon of Pau- 
lus, but adopted by Scipio. 8 
(d Corinth, which was razed by Mummius the fame year that 

Carthage was by Scipio. See Paterc. Book I. Chap. xii, M here the 
two generals are very handſomely compared together. 

(e) He has told us by precept, and from the examples of the 


- greateſt men, that governors of..a ſtate ſhauld be free trom cave- 


touſneſs, and regardleſs of money, Here he adds, that nothing ſa. 
much recommends them ta the good Itkmy of the people as that: 
virtue: Which brings him to diſcourſe of a fooliſh method, that. 
ſome. men have taken to this purpols, viz. a deſign of bringing. 
alt eſtates to an equality, and making all creditors remit their debts 3. 
which he ſhews to be. untafe, umeaſonable, &c 
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ſo to appear upright and regardleſs of money, is the cer- 
taineſt method thoſe in power can make uſe of, for pro- 
curing the love and good liking of the people. But 
thoſe, who deſigning to curry their favour, attempt new 
la ys about the levelling of eſtates, ſo as to force the 
right owners from their lawful poſſeſſions; or propoſe to 
make creditors remit all the debts, which in juſtice ave 
due to them; (/) plainly undermine the two principal 
pillars and ſupports of the government: In the firſt place, 
concord and unity amongſt the citizens, which can never 
be kept up, whilſt ſome are deprived of what is juſtly 
their due, and others diſcharged from the neceſſity of pay- 
ment: Secondly, juſtice, which immediately muſt ſink 
into ruins and nothing, if men cannot be fecured in the 
poſſeſſion of what is their own : For that, as we before 
remarked, is the chief end and aim of. men's gathering 
into ſocieties, and building of cities, that each one might 
freely enjoy what is his right, without any danger or 
fear of being deprived of it. (g) Beſides this, the au- 
thors of theſe pernicious deſigns, never get that good. 
will, which they propoſe, from their citizens: For, as 
for thoſe men, who are lofers by ſuch a method, it is 
certain that they will be their enemies for it; and thoſe 
who are gainers, will be ſure to pretend that they never 
defired it; eſpecially in the buſineſs of having debts for- 
given; there every one diſembles how glad he is of it, 
for fear it ſnould be thought that he was not able to pay 
them. But thoſe men, to whom ſuch deſigns are pre- 
judicial, will hardly forget tliem, but ſhew a perpetual 
grudge and re ſentment. Ard though the number of 
theſe, who are thus wickedly befriended, be greater than 
of thoſe who are injuriouſſy robbed; yet it doth not fol- 
low, that therefore they are more powerful; for it is not 
the number, but the quality of the perſons that muſt 
carry it in this caſe. (4) Beſides what reafon or equity 

is there, when eſtates kave been held for a great: many 
_ years, or perhaps ages, that the rightiul owners ſhould: 


be 
) Firſt, he ſhews it is deſtructive to a ſtate, by ruining con- 
cord and juſtice, which are the ſupports of it. 
(g) Secondly, it is fooliſh; for it does not procure them that gocd 
hiking of the people, which they thought to get by it. 
() Thirdly, it is very unjuſt and unreaſonable. 
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be thruſt out from them, and others, that never had 
any, ſhould come and poſſeſs them? 


— 


CHAP. XXIII. 
ef example: of the wnhathy offelts of taking away 


mens eſtates, in order to bring things to a level. The 
ewiſe conduct of Aratus the Sicyonian in doin 
the contrary. What a magiſtrate's duty in hack 
caſes is. 


F OR ſuch kind of partial, injurious proceedings, 
(a) the Spartans once baniſhed (5) Lysanper, one 
of their (c) ephori; and pat to death Acis (4) their 
king for the ſame reaſon; an action unheard of before 
in that city. This was ſucceeded by ſuch grievous 
contentions and diſcords in the ſtate, as that tyranny 


and oppreſſion got the upper-hand amongſt them; the 


nobles were baniſhed from their native country, and the 
beſt conſtituted republic upon the face of the earth, 
was utterly diſſol ved and brought into confuſion. Nor 
did this miſchief end with the Spartans only, but, like 
2 contagion, ſpreading itſelf further, involved all Greece 
in the ſame miſeries and calamities. Pray what is it 
that ruined our own two-Gr accu, ſons of the famous 

| Tisralus 


(a) Having ſhewn how pernicious, foolifh, &c. theſe deſigns 
are, he gives here ſome examples of their unhappy effects, and 
of the good ones of the contrary practice. 

(b) Not their famous general Lyſander, ſon of Ariftarclytus, 
who beat the Athenians, &c. but another, fon of one Olbis, made 
ephore by king Agis, and his affiſtant in his deſigns. 

(e) The word ſigniſies infpeRors or overſeers : They were offi- 
cers among the Spartans, ulually five in number, much like the 
tribunes in Rome, who reſtrained the power and greatneſs of their 
king ; fo that appeals were allowed from the king to them, as in 
Rome from the conſuls to the tribunes. 

| (a) The third king of Sparta of that name, ſon of Eudamidas, . 
and fixth in deſcent from the famous Ageſilaus : who, for endea- 
vouring to alter the then preſent ſtate of things, and bring in ſome 
obſolete laws of Lycurgus, about the dividing lands into equal por- 
tions, ws 2 murdered by the contrary fadio n. See his Lie and 
death in Plut. . 
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T1izzxius GrRaccuvs, and grandſons of (e) ArRIcA- 
x us, but only theſe controverſies about levelling eftates? 
Axa us the Sicyonian is deſervedly commended as 
much on the other hand: He, when his country for fifty 
years together had been greatly oppreſſed and over-run by 
tyrants, went ſecretly one night from Argus to Sicyon, 
and made himſelf maſter of. the city by ſurprize; and 
falling upon NicoeLes, the then tyrant, he put him to 
flight, This being done, ke recalled fix hundred of the 
wealthy citizens, who had all been formerly baniſhed 
by the tyrant, and by this his arrival, delivered the 
city from ſlavery and oppreflion, But he afterwards 
found it would be a great deal of trouble to ſettle the 
buſineſs of their eſtates and poſſeſſions ; for he thought 
on the one hand it was very unreaſonable that thoſe 
men, whom he had reſtored, ſhould want whilſt others 
enjoyed what in equity was theirs: And yet it ſeemed 
hard upon the other fide, that men ſbould be thruſt 
out of thoſe poſſeſſions, which now they had held theſe 
fifty years: If, more eſpecially, it were therewithal 
conſidered, That it could not but happen in ſo long a 
time, that they muſt have gone, a great part of them, 
from one to another, either by inheritance, purchafe, 
dowry, or the like: and therefore were poſſeſſed by the 
preſent incumbents, without their having injured the 
rightful proprietors. Upon theſe conſiderations he 
judged it neceſſary, both to bear with the latter in the 
enjoyment of what they had; yet to ſatisfy the former, 
whom it juſtly belonged to. And finding a large ſum 
of money was requiſite to ſettle this buſineſs as it ought 
to bv, he told them he had occaſion to go to (g) Alex- 

| andria, 


(e) The elder, whofe daughter Cornelia was married to Sempro- 
nius Gracchus, and had thofe two ſons by him. | 
A nobleman of Sicyon, a city of Peloponneſus, ſon of one 
Clinias: His father being killed by the trea of Abantidas, he 
was forced to fly to Argos at ſix years old. Afterwards, at about 
the age of twenty, he took the city again by ſurprize, made Nixo- 
cles the then tyrant fly, and ſettled peace and unity amongſt his 
citizens. His life is written by Plut. 
(g) The capital city of Egypt, and ſeat of their kings, built 
Alexander the Great, in kis return from viſiting the temple o 
Jupiter Ammon. 
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andria, and ordered they ſhould not concern themſelves 
about it till his return. He goes accordingly with all 


ſpeed to his old friend (4) Prol Eu, who at that time 
. was reigning in Alexandria, being the ſecond king after 
the founding of that city. Having told him his deſign 

ſiberty in his country, and the reaſons that 
put him upon undertaking that voyage, he quickly pre- 
vailed upon that wealthy prince to ſupply him with a- 
quantity of money for his aſſiſtance. With this he im- 


of ſettling 


mediately returns to Sicyon, and chuſing out fifteen of 


the principal citizens, to help him with their counſel 


upon this occaſion; he heard both the cauſes of thoſe 


who poſſeſſed what had belonged to others, and of thoſe 


who had loſt what had been formerly their own. At 
laſt he ſo managed the whole buſineſs, as that, the 
_ eſtates being ſet at their true values, (i) ſome were per- 

ſuaded to part with what they had, and take equivalent 
in money bor it; and (4) others to neglect the recovery 
of their own, and reſt themſelves content with being 
paid its full value. By this means the controverſy was 
airly determined, and all went home ſatisfied without 


grudging or complaining, Here was a great and ex- 


traordinary man now! Here was one that deſerved to 
have been born in our republic! This is the true way of 


dealing with citizens: and not as hath been practiſed 


amongſt us (Y) twice, to make ſale of their goods in the 
public markets, and have them cried by the voice of the 
eommon cryer, But this famous Grecian (as was the 


duty of a wiſe and extraordinary perſon) thought it be- 


came him to provide alike for all: And indeed. every 


magiſtrate, 


(5) Surnamed Philadelphus, the founder of the famous Alex- 
andrian library. He was fon of that Ptolemy who was Alexander 
the Great's captain, and who got Egypt to himſelf after the deatly 
of that prince. | 
© (i) Viz. Of the preſent incumbents, who poſſeſſed thoſe lands, 
Which originally belonged to others. | 


(% 'Viz. Of thoſe who had been outed of their lands by the 


tyrants. | 
(/ þ Firſt, under Sylla the dictator, and afterwards under 
AT. 


— 
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magiſtrate, who proceeds upon principles of reaſon and 
prudence, will always take care not to make any differ- 
ence between the intereſts of his people; but will go- 
vern them all by the fame rule and ſtandard of juſtice 
and equity, Here is one man ſhall dwell in what be- 
longs to another: What reaſon is there, I beſeech you, 
for, this; that when I have bought, built, repaired, and 
laid out a great deal of money, another ſhould come 
and enjoy all. the fruits of it, in ſpite of my teeth ? 
Is not this plainly to take away from one that which 
juſtly belongs to him, and give to another what he has 
nothing of right too? As to the project of forgiving 
debts, I can fee no reaſon in the world for it, unleſs it 
be reaſon that another ſhould buy land with my money, 
and that he ſhould have the land, but I never to have 
my money. | 


CHA P. XXIV. 


Care ſhould be taken to prevent peoples running too 
much into debt. Faith the cement of public ſociety: 
Cicero's condud in the conſul/hip about the matter 
of debts. The duties of a good magiſtrate. How 

one's health and eſlate are to be taken care 


of 


0 * 

(a) ARE ought therefore to be taken beforehand 
(hghich it is eafy to do by a great many ways) 

to keep people from running ſo much into debt, as may 
bring any damage or inconvenience to the public: And 
not, where they are in, to oblige the creditors to loſe 
what is their own, and let the debtors gain what in 
Juſtice is another's : For nothing ſo cements and holds 
together in union all the parts of a ſociety, as faith or 
* * credit; 


(a) Since the deſign of making creditors forgive all debts, is ſo 
very pernicious, &Cc. it is one great buſineſs of a good governor, to 

revent peoples running too much into debt; which may be dong 
everal ways. : © | e 
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credit; which can never be kept up, unleſs men are 
under {ome force and neceſſity of honeſtly paying what 
they owe to one another. This deſign of having debtors 
excuſed from payment, (4) was never attempted with 
greater eagerneſs than whilſt Twas conſul: Men of all 
ranks and degrees in the ſtate took up arms and formed 
camps for the bringing it about; whole endeavours I re- 


ſiſted with ſo much vigour, as that there ublic was ſeon 


delivered from fo pernicious an evil, There never were 
known greater debts in the city, nor ever more eaſily 
and faithfully paid: And pray what was the reaſon of 
all this? Why, becauſe when their hopes of defrauding 
were cut off, they found themſelves under a neceſſity 


of payment. It is true, there is (t) one, who has ſince 
| been a conqueror, (though then he was conquered by 


my vigilance) that has (4) found out means to effect 


theſe deſigns, at a time when they would bring him (e) 


no manner af advantage; but ſuch an inclination had 


the man to villany, that the bare doing of it was a 
pleaſure to him, without any other invitation in the 


world. The ſum then of what has been ſaid is this, 
That ſuch as deſign for the good of the republic, muſt 
be ſure to avoid this ſort of liberality, which takes 


member in his proper rights, according to the principles 
of juſtice and equit»; ſo as neither to ſuffer the pobrer 


ſort of people to de wronged or oppreſſed, by reaſon of 


their poverty); ner the richer to be hindered from 
keeping or demanding what 1s juſtly their own, by the 


envy of others: And, in fne, muſt apply their moſt 


earneſt 


) In: the conſpiracy of Catiline. See Chap. xxii. Book I. 
ce) He means Czar, who being over head and cars in debt, was 


ſuſpected in Catiline's time, to favour his wicked defigns under- . 
hand; and To may be Taid to have been conquered by Cicero, when 


he ruined Catiline. 


(d) He made the creditors not loſe all, but only a fourth part of 


their due. 

(e] Becaufe he was then got free from debt by qther ways; 
and ſo had no occaſion to make uſe of this, upon his own ac- 
caunt. | 


away from one what it gives to another; and muſt con- 
ſequently make it thei principal care to uphold each 
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earneſt endeavours, whether in war or peace, ta increaſe 


the power, and enlarge the bounds and revenues of the 
republic. Theſe are the duties and exerciſes of great 
men: Theſe are the things which were practiſed by our 
anceſtors.z and whoever goes on to perform the ſame, 
will not only bring great advantage to the republic, 
but gain a mighty intereſt and reputation to himſelf. 
(f) In theſe rules of duty relating to things profitable, 
(os) ANTIPATER the Tyrian, a Stoic philoſopher, who 
lately died at Athens, thinks that two things have been 
omitted by PanaeTius: Firſt, The care of getting or 
reſerving one's health: And, fecondly, Of an eſtate, 
1 that great philoſopher might omit them on 
purpoſe, becauſe they are ſo eaſy and obvious to ev 
one: However, it is certain they are both of them 
profitable. (4) Now health is preſerved by conſidering 
the peculiar temper of one's body, and obſerving what 
agrees, or does not agree with it; by temperance and 
moderation in meats and drinks, and other things re- 


lating to the welfare of the body, by forbearance and 


abſtinence as to the matter of pleaſures; and, laſtly, by 
the 


() He has now done with his firſt head propoſed in this Book, 
viz, Whether an action be profitable or not? In which, after 
having ſhewn, That men are able to bring the moſt profit to u 
he gives ſome directions about how we ſhould engage men to be 
our fide, and ſo do us all the ſervice that lies in their power. He 
mould now proceed to the ſecond head propoſed to be the ſubject 
of this Book; but becauſe Antipater thought the former not per- 
fe, becauſe two material things were omitted in it, viz. The care 
of our health and eſtate; he therefore, before he leaves this head, 
adds a word or two about each of theſe. f 

g There were two or three Stoics of that name; the one of 
Tarſus, called Tarſenſis, ſcholar to Diogenes Babylonius, and 
maſter of Panætius. He is mentioned ch. xii. of the next Book. 
Another about the ſame time, or as others think, the fame man 
by another name called Sidonius, a familiar acquaintance of L. 
Craſſus, an hiſtorian and poet, famous for making hexameter ver- 
ſes extempore, | See Cic. and pot, ] of whom we have ſeveral 
— — ſtill extant in the Greek anthologia. He is ſaid to have a 
ever every year on his birth-day, of which at laſt he died. The 


third a Tynian here mentioned, an acquaintance of Cicero's, and 


particularly familiar with. Cato Uticenſis, whom he inſtructed in 
morality and politics. f 
(5) How the health of the body is to be maintained, 


— — —— 
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the ſkill of phyſicians, and the like. (i) An eſtate 
ſhould be gotten by nothing that is any ways ſcandalous 
or diſhoneſt; preſerved by drhgence and prudent ma- 
nagement; and, laſtly, by the ſame means bettered 
and augmented, But this whole ſubje 1s excellently 
handled by (4) Xzxornon the Socratic, in his book of 
oeconomics z which I formerly tranſlated from the Greek 
into the Latin, when much about as old as you are at 
preſent. | 


3 How an eſtate ſhovld be gotten, kept, &c. 
(t) A famous Athenian, ſon of one Gryllus, and ſcholar of So- 


crates ; a valiant and wiſe captain, as well as an eminent philoſo- 


her and hiſtorian. His works are moſt of them extant to this 


ay. The native ſimplicity, purity, and eſpecially ſweetneſs of 


which have juſtly got him the name of the Athenian Bee. The 


tranſlation Cicero here mentions is loſt, except ſome fragments. 


_— 
— 


„ _ 


CHAP, XXV, 


The comparing of things profitable one with another. 


An anſaber of Cato's upon this head. Who are beſt 
able to teach how to get eſtates. 


T H E (a) fourth chief head we propoſed to ſpeak 
of was the comparing things profitable one with 
another; which is oftentimes neceſſary, however ne- 
glected or forgotten by PAN AETIVs. For we uſe to 
compare either the goods of the body with thoſe of 
fortune; or theſe back again with thoſe of the body; 
or, laſtly, thoſe both of the one and the other amongſt 
themſelves. Firſt, The goods of the body are compar- 
ed with thoſe of fortune, as, It is more eligible, ſup- 


poſe, to be healthy than rich. Secondly, Theſe back 


again with thoſe of the body, as, It is better to be ke 
| than 


(a) He comes now to the fecond head to be treated on in this 
book, viz. Of two that are profitable, which is moſt ſo? Which 
he but juſt touches upon, and ſhews that it was requiſite to add 
this head to the three of Panætius. 
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than of a robuſt conſtitution, Thirdly, thoſe of the 
body with one another, as, Health is preferable to 
pleaſure; or ſtrength to activity. And, laſtly, thoſe 
of fortune with one another, as if glory ſhould be pre- 
ferred before riches, or an eſtate in the city, before ano- 
ther in the country. To this latter ſort of comparing 
may be referred that anſwer of the ſenior Ca To's, who 
being once aſked, what he conceived moſt profitable 
in the management of an eſtate? ſaid, To feed cattle 
well, And what the ſecond? To feed cattle prett 
well. And whatthe third? To feed the cattle hong 
but ill. And what the fourth? To till the ground. 
And then the enguirer proceeded ſtill to aſk, Pray 
what do you think of 'letting money out to uſury ? 
Pray what do 1 think, replies Ca ro, of killing a man? 
From what has been ſaid, and a great deal more, that 
might eaſily be added, it is ſufficiently manifeſt, that 
profits are often compared with one another: and that 
we had reaſon ſufficient on our fide, in making this a 
fourth head for the finding out our duty, But as for 
the buſineſs of getting an eſtate, and placing out money 
to the beſt advantage, and I wiſh I might add of ap- 
plying it to the beſt uſes, there are certain (4) honeſt 
men who attend at the exchange, that can better inform 
you than any of the philoſophers that diſpute in the 
ſchools. It is worth while, however, to know theſe 
things, becauſe they relate to the buſineſs of profit, 
which has made up the ſubjeR of all this book, t us 
now paſs on to what remains behind. 


(5) So he calls, by way of deriſion, the hankers, changers, &c. 
who frequented the Janus. A ſtreet in Rome of that name, ver 
noted and eminent for ſuch ſort of people. The upper part of it 
was called Janus Sumnus, the middle Janus Medius, and the lower 
Janus Imus, 


End of the Second Book. 
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The Tuixp Book. 


HAF. I. 


An excellent ſaying of the elder Scipio Ar RICA“ 
NUs. CiCERo betakes himſelf to a life of leiſure 
and retirement, the republic being quite ruined. The 
difference between his retirement and ArRICAanUus's. 


Some good to be drawn out of evils. 

(a) FNAATO, ſon Marcus, who was near of the ſame 

age with Pulis Scirto, the firſt that had 
the ſurname of (5) Ar RIAN s given him, tells us it 
was an uſual ſaying of his, "That he was never leſs 
idle than when he was idle; nor ever leſs alone, than when 
he was alone.” A noble and excellent ſentence indeed, 
and worthy of ſo great _ wiſe a perſon : by which it 


appears, 


8 Whom he ſpolꝰ of in the laſt chapter of the former book. 

5) Becauſe he beat Hannibal and the Carthaginians in Africa. 
He was grandfather of the younger Africanus. The Roman 
hiſtorians are full of his praiſes, a 


—— — _ 


„ UHL Book III. 
appears, that in the midſt of leiſure he cbuld think of 


buſineſs, and was uſed when alone to converſe with his 
on thoughts: So that he was never properly idle, 


and needed no company to entertain him in his ſolitude. 
The two things therefore, which b:ing a kind of dul- 
neſs and heavineſs upon others, ſerved but to ſharpen 


and invigorate his mind, viz. folitude and l-iſure, I 


wiſh I could truly ſay the fame of myſelf! But though 
I am not able to arrive at that inimitable temper of 
ſoul, I deſire at leaſt to come as near it as is poffible; 
and being excluded by open violence and (c) impious 
arms, from having ought to do with affairs of the ſe- 
nate, or buſineſs of the bar, I wholly betake myſelf to 
a life of retirement; and for that very reaſon have I 
abandoned the city, and am often alone, only goin 

from one ſeat to another in the country. But, alas 


my leiſure is not to be compared with that of Ar RICA“ 


Ns, nor my ſolitude with his ſolitude! For he was em- 
ployed at that very time in places of the greateſt repu- 
tation in the public; and his leiſure vas only a vo- 
luntary retirement, to give himſelf reſpite from buſineſs 
for a ſeaſon; and his ſolitude only a kind of port or 
haven, into which he withdrew himſelf from the diſ- 
turbances of company. Whereas my leiſure proceeds 
not from any defire of reſpite, but from a want of 
buſineſs to employ myſelf about ; for what proper 
work can I find to do, when there is no more (4) a 
ſenate, nor any courts of juſtice remaining (e) entire, 
in which I might honourably ſhew myſelf: There- 
fore, whereas it was my former cuſtom to appear much 
in public, and in the eye of my citizens; I now on the 
contrary hide myſelf from than, to avoid the very 
fight of ſuch packs of villains as are every where 
abroad: And as much as poſliv'e confine myſelf to 
folitude. But fince this is given us for a rule — 
e c 


(c) Thoſe of Cæſar firſt; but after his death, of Mark Anthony 


is adherents. | | 
{9 The two places in which he before uſed to ſhew himſelf. - 


e Becauſz all things were ated by »blence and force ef 
arms, 
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the learned, That when ſeveral evils are threatning 


formerly ( f? procured the peace of the public) and en- 


writing, nor any monuments remain of what he did in 


- thoſe things which by thinking he made himſelf maſter. 
of. But I, who have not got ſuch a ſtrength of genius, 
as to be content when alone with the company of 
my bare thoughts, am forced to apply al my ſtudies 
and endeavours to the drudgery of writing: I have 


the ruin of the ſtate, than I did for ſome years, while 


<< us at once, we ſhould not only chuſe to under- 
go the leaſt, but extract ſome advantage out 
« of them, if it be poſſible:“ I therefore in the 
midſt of all theſe preſent misfortunes, gain the ſmall 
advantage of quiet and retirement, (though not ſuch - 

a quiet as he might have expected, whoſe wiſdom had 


deavour not wholly to languiſh out that ſolitude, 
which 'not choice, but neceflity, has laid upon me. 
Though Ar RIcANUs indeed, I myſelf muſt confeſs, has 
got much greater glory by his ſolitude and retire- 
ment: For none of his thoughts are committed to 


his leiſure, and when he was alone; whereby we are 
given to underſtand, that he. was never 1dle, nor ever 
properly alone; becauſe he was always employed in 
meditation, and his mind was buſy in ſearching out 


written more therefore within a very ſhort time, fince 
it was in its flouriſhing condition. 


* f 5 By freeing it from Catiline's conſpiracy. See chap. xxii. 
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CHAP. II. 


The ſabjed of duties the moſt uſeful part of all phileſs- 


phy. An exhnrtation to his jon to be, diligent in his 


ſtudies. The ſjubjet of this third Book, PANA A- 


tus neglefted to treat of it, though he did at firſt 
deſign it. A ſaying of RuTiLius Ruros. 


OW though all philoſophy (my dear Cicero) 
de rich, as it were, and a plentiful ſoil, which 


has not any part of it waſte and uncultivate; yet there 
is no part that is more fruitful in it, or from which 


more ad vantage accrues to the huſbandman, than that 
which is employed about offices or duties; from 
whence theſe precepts and directions are drawn, which 
lead toward a ſteady virtuous way of living. Wherefore, 


though doubt not but that CRaTieevs, the greateſt | 


philoſopher. of our age, is daily inculcating theſe things 
to you, and you are receiving them with that atten- 
tion they — yet I have thought it not wholly un- 
neceſſary, to remind you myſelf, of ſo important a 
matter.; and could wiſh that your ears might continu- 
ally ring, as it were, with ſuch precepts, and not hear 
(as far as poſſible) any thing elſe. And as this is a 
method which is uſeful for all men, who deſign to lead 
virtuous and creditable lives; ſo for no one living, per- 
haps, more than yourſelf. For conſider you are the ſon 
of an illuſtrious father, one who kas borne the greateit 
honours in the republic, and has gotten himſelf tome 
credit and reputation in the world ; people therefore will 
expect that you ſhould follow my ſteps, and it is your 
part to ſee that you anſwer their expectation. Beſide, 
it is no ſmall thing you have taken upon you, by be- 


ing at Athens, and under the great CraTIiPPUS; whi- 
ther ſince you are gone, as it were to a * and 


mart of good literature, it will be ſcandalous for you 
to return again empty, and bring a reproach both "oo 
the 
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the place and your maſter, Wherefore, dear ſon, be 
induſtrious and diligent, and ſpare o manner of pains 
and labour (if I may call it 2 labour, and not rather a 
pleaſure, to ſtudy and learn) that you may make a gocd 
uſe of theſe advantages before you; and when all things 
are thus plentifully tapplied on my part, let it never be. 
ſaid, that you yourſelf are wanting to your own greateſt 


intereſt. But I ſhall fay no more upon this: at pretent, 


having heretofore written again and again to you, by 
way of exhortation, Let us now proceed to the uten 
and laſt part of our propoſed diviſion. (a) PAN AUTINUsS 
then, who without all controverſy has written mott 
accurately upon the ſubjec of duties, and whom un 
this work, with a little alteration, I have kitherto fol- 
lowed, lays down (as was ſaid) three general heads, 
which men uſe in conſulting or deltherating concerning 
their duty: In the firſt it is queſtioned, Whether tie 
action they are going about be honeſt or diſhonett, In 
the ſecond, whether it be profitable or unproſttable. 
In the third, How a good man ought to determine the 
caſe, if that which ſeems honeſt ſhould come in compe- 
tition with that which ſeems profitable. Of the tuo 
former heads he has gi\.en us an account in his three 
firſt books, and therein has promiſed to go on wich the 
third of them; but has failed, it ſhould ſcem, of being 
fo good as his word. Which I wonder at the more 
upon this account, becauſe we are told by his ſcholar 
Pos31 box l vs, that he lived thirty years after thoſe books 
were publiſhed, And I cannot but admire at the ſame 
Poss i dow us, that having an occaſion in ſome of his 
writings, to diſcourſe upon this argument, he ſhould do 
no more than juſt touch upon it in ſhort; eſpecially 
2eing he himſelf has obſerved, that in all philoſophy 
there is no one ſubject more neceſſary and important. 

K 3 Some 


(a) After this diſcourſe and advice to his ſon, he comes now to 
his ſubject, of comparing profit and honeſty. But tells us firſt, 
that Panætius, though he propoſed, yet did not diſcourſe upon this 
third head: Shews he defigned to have done it, and is large in 
explaining Ve ſenſe it is to be taken in. | 
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Some indeed think, whom I cannot agree wich, that 


PaNAE ius did not forget this part, but omitted it on 


purpoſe: and that in plain truth, it ought to be omit- 
ted, ſince profit can never be really contrary to honeſty. 
Whether it ought to be/ omitted or not, may perhaps 
be a queſtion; but whether PA MAE us firſt defigned it 


or no, and yet afterwards neglected it, I think can be 


none: Fora writer certainly, that propoſes three heads, 
and goes through with but two of them, muſt needs de- 
ſign to vort upon the third; nay he tells us himſelf 
in the cloſe of his third book, that he would afterwards 
proceed to this remaining part. Beſides, we have the 
authority of Poss tpo ius to vouch it, who in one of 
his letters has given us a ſaying of Ruriltos Rurvs, 
who was ſcholar to PaNxAKTIUSs as well as himſelf;. 
That as never any painter had been yet ſo bold as to 
venture upon finiſhing that piece of VENUS, which 
« (5) APBLLEs left imperfect at the iſſand Cos; (the 
„ beauty of the face making all men deſpair, ever to 
paint a body that ſhould be anfwerable to it) ſo the 
«« excellency of that which PaxAtT 1vs had writ upon 


this ſabject, made others afraid of attempting to add 


„ that which he had omitted.“ 


| (8) One of the moſt famous painters that ever was, of the iſland 


of Cos in the ZE gean fea, therefore by Ovid called Artifex Cous. 
He is often mentioned by Greek and Latin writers, and particularly 
tor an admirable piece of Venus riſing out of the ſea. He began 
a ſecond, which is here mentioned, but did not live to finiſh it. 
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HAF. II. 


Whether PAN AE TIUS did well in — this thir a 
head. Reaſons why he did not. The danger of je” 
fparating profit from honeſly. What the Stoics mean by | 
living according to Nature. Two farts of virtue, th® 

Perfect and Ordinary. The former belongs to the 
Wiſe only; the latter is common to all. The moſt per- 
fed virtue (as it is counted by the Multitude) is really 
imperfed. 


_—_—_— te" an "—"_ 


t HAT PRNA EH us therefore did think he was 
_ obliged to diſeourſe upon this part, is beyond 
all queſtion: But whether he was miſtaken in his 
judgment or not, when he laid down this head, as the 
third of defiberating for the finding out our duty, 
may perhaps be diſputed. (5) For whether, according 
ro the opinion of the Stoics, we take virtue or honefty 
to be the only good; or, according to that of your Pe- 
ripatetics, acknowledge it ſo to he the chief good, as 
that all things elſe are juſt as nothing agaiuſt it; it 16 
certain, upon either of theſe ſuppoſitions, that profit 
cannot be put in the balance againſt honeſty. We are 
therefore told, that Sock Ar Es uſed even to curſe thoſe 
people, who disjoined theſe things in thought and con- 
ception, which are one and the ſame in nature and re- 
alicy, And the (c Stoics are fo far of his opinion, as 
conſtantly to maintain, that whatever is honeſt muſt be 
alſo profitable, and whatever is profitable muſt be 
alſo honeſt. It is true, had PA xAETIUs been one of 
thoſe, Who ailert that virtue is therefore only deſirable, 
N44: becauſe 


(a) Having thewn from reaſon, and the authority cf Poffidonivg 
that Panætius deſigned to have writ upon this head; he now pro- 
"ceeds to enquire, whether he ought to have done it, or not? 

() The reaſons why Panetius ſhould not have brought in this 
enquiry, Firſt, “ Honeſty is the only, or at leaſt much tae greateſt 

od; therefore profit ſhould not be made to oppoſe it; nothing 

ing comparable to the greateſt good. | 
F (e) Secondly, 5 The Stoics of whom Panætius was one, held 
9 that _ and honeity are really the ſame thing; therejore he 
| Mould not have brought in this head, witzrein they are ſet in ops 
polition to each other. 
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becauſe it brings Coming of profit along with it; 
Jike (4) ſome, who think nothing any further worth 
ſeeking for, than as it begets pleafure, or exemption 
from pain; we could then have allowed him the liberty 
of ſaying, that profit is ſometimes repugnant to 
honeſty. But ſeeing he was one (e) who rn 1. no- 
thing to be good except that which is honeſt; and 
avows that whatever is contrary to honeſty, and appears 
to us under the notion of profit, can neither, if we 
have it, make life ever the better; nor, if we have it 
not, ever the worſe; he ſhould not, methinks, have 
brought in fuch a deliberation, wherein that, which 
ſeems prolitable, comes into competition with that, 
which is honeſt. For that, which (/) the Stoics call 
their Sovereign Good [to live in conformity to the dic- 
rates of nature] means, I ſuppoſe, no more than this, 
that we ſhould always live agreeably to the rules of 
virtue; and ſhould uſe other things, which are ſuited 
and adapted to our natural inclinations, no further than 
virtue permits and allows them; Now this deing ſo, 
there are ſeveral of opinion, that this general head, 
wherein prefit and honeſty are compared with one ano- 
ther, was improperly brought in; and that there ought 
not to have been given any rules or directions upon this 
ſubje dd. () Now your perf: & honeſty, which 1+ truly 
and poly called by that name, is only to be found 
in your perfectly wiſe men, and can never be poſſibly 

ſeparated 


cd) Epicurus and his diſciples; and alfo 1 Rhodius, 
whom our author often mentions in his works. He lived about 
the 44oth year of Rome, and had been ſcholar to Arittotle. 
(e) Viz. of the ſe& of Stoics. | 
(f) Thirdly, “ The Etcics make the whole happineſs of man 
to conſiſt in living confermubly to the rules of honeſty ; therefore 
profit ſhould never have been brought in oppoſition to it,” 
(g) To what has bcen objected it ＋ 2 have been replied, 
« 'That there is a double ſort of honeſty; the one perfe&, and be- 
longing to none but a perſectly wiſe man; the other middle, and 
which ordinary men are capable of: That profit ought never to be 
oppoſed to the former, but perhaps to the latter imperfect one it 
m:ght.”* Here he gives a large account of this diviſion of honeſty, 
{ See chap. iii. book I.] and ſhews that the ſecond, or middle ſort 
of honeſty, ought no more to be parted with far the ſake of any 
profit, than the firſt or conſummate one, 


* LAM. ad 
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ſeparated from virtue: But thoſe mer, who have not 
this perfect wiſdom muſt by no means pretend to ſuch 
a perfect honeſty, though they may have ſome ſhadows 
and reſemblances of it. For all thoſe duties, of which 
we are treating in theſe books, have the names of mid- 
dle ones given them by the Stoics, which are common 
indifferently to all men in general, and are not confined 
to any particular number of them. But ſeveral get them, 
either by the peculiar happineſs of their natures, or by 
a conſtant progreſs in ſtudy and learning; whereas thoſe 
others which they call right ones, are perfect and con- 
ſummate, or (as they themſelves expreſs it) have all their 
numbers which none can attain to, but the perfectly wiſe, 
It is true, that the vulgar, as ſoon as they ſee any action 
of ſuch a nature, as indeed is no more than a middle kind 
of duty, are immediately thinking it a perfeò and com- 
pleat one: (4) For the common ſort of people cannot tell 
what is perfect, and by conſequence do not know how 
much any virtue or excellency comes ſhort of it: But 
finding it anſwer the higheſt of their conceptions,. they 
imagine it wants nothing of being as perfect as can be, 
Juſt as it happens in judging of poems or pieces of painting, 
and other ſuch like; thoſe who are not judges, are gene- 
rally pleaſed with and praiſe thoſe things, which by no 
means deſerve any praiſe or commendation : Becauſe, I 
ſuppoſe, there may be ſomething that is good in them, 
which ſerves well enough to take with thoſe that are ig- 


nor ant, and who have not ſo much ſkill as to be able to 


diſcover their ſeveral imperfections: and therefore, when 
they are inſtruct ed by thoſe who urderttand it better, they 
are brought wiclout difliculty to forſake their opinions. 


(5 Men judge of the perfection or imperfe&ion of any thing, 
according as it comes up to, or ſalis ſhort of their ideas. He, hole 
idea is fhort and imperfect, will think a very mean piece of work to 
be excellent, becauſe he has no notion of any thing that is more ſo ; 
But an artiſt will judge it (as it really is) ordinary, becauſe his con. 
ce>tions are more refined and exqu.itte. This is the reaſon why tlie 
vulgar imagine the imperfect virtues to be perfect and compleat ; 
becauſe they fully anſwer their idea of perſection, Which is but 
an halt and inadequate one. It ought to be read here (propterea 
quod) in the Latin; and nct (proptereaque) as Gravius has it. 
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E HAT. . 


The greateſt men that have been in the world, were 
not perfectly wiſe. Profit ought not to be compared 
zuit the Middle, any more than with the perfect 

Honey. How men come to compare them together, or 
to doubt upon this ſubjet. T his illuſtrated 55 an ex- 
ample. One neceſſary rule for our guidance in this 
caſe. The doctrine of the Stoics preferable to. that of 
the Peripatetics. 


HOSE duties therefore, which make up the 
fubje& of this enquiry, by the Stoics are counted 

a kind of ſecond-rate * g which is not confined to 
their wiſe men only, but is common and open to all 
mankind : And therefore thoſe who have any kind of 
ſenſe or inclination for virtue, are very ſenſibly touched 
and affected with it. For you are not to imagine, when 
we call the two (a) Dec11's or (3) Seryio's magnani- 
mous, and give (c) Faß RIC us and (d) ArisTibes the 
appellation 


fa) Two famous Romans, father and fon, who both in the- 
time of their counſelſhips devoted themſelves freely for the good 
of their country : thefather in the war with the Latins, about the 
year of Rome, 412; and the ſon in that with the Samnites, abcut 
torty years after. See the form of it, Liv. Book VIII. Ch. ix. 
Book X. Ch. xxix. 
hb) The two Africani, mentioned before. 
c) A noble and valiant conſul of Rome, General in the war 
againſt Pyrrhus and the Samnites: So ſtrictly juſt and honeſt, that 
tho' both Pyrrhus and the Samnites offered him preſents, he refuſed 
to accept them ; and yet fo poor, that when he died, he did not 


leave enough behind for his funeral; and his daughters had porti- 


ons paid out of the public treaſury. See Chap. xxii. 

3 Such another at Athens, as Fabricius was at Rome. The- 
miſtocles being his rival in the ſtate, got him baniſhed by Oſtra- 
eiſm: [See his life in Plut. and Peers But Xerxes afterwards 
invading Greece, they were glad to recall him again to defend his 


country, which he did very valiantly : At laſt, after having 
born the greateit offices in the republic, he died as r as Fabri- 
cius did, and pertions wefe given to his daughters by the public. 
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appellation of juſt, that we ſet them for patterne of 
ſuch juſtice and magnanimity, as we fſuppote to be in 
thoſe who are perfectly wiſe, For they were none of 
them wiſe in that exalted ſenſe, which we would here 
be underſtood to mean by that word. Nay thoſe who 
were counted and ſurnamed the wiſe, ſuch as CAT, 
for inſtance, and LxELIiUs, and particularly the famous 
(e) ſeven, yet in truth and reality were not ſuch: but 
by frequently praQiſing that middle fort of duties, had 
gotten a ſort of thew and reſemblance of true wiſdem. 
As no profit therefore ought to be put in oppoſition to 
that which is truly and perfectly virtuous and honef! ; 
ſo neither ſhould any intereſt, or convenience of life, 
be ſet up againft that, which is ordinarily called 
ſo, and which is followed by thoſe, who defire to 
be counted men ct honeſty and istegrity: and 
we ſhould be as carcful to live up to that honeſty, 
whereof we are capable; as the perfectly wiſe are ot 
keeping cloſe to that, which is truly ſuch, and may in 
ſtrictneſs of ſpeech be called by that name. For what- 
ever attainments we have made in virtue, they vil ne- 
ver ſtand us in any mighty ſtead, if we be not thus care- 
ful of holding conftantly to our duty. —— What has bi- 
therto been ſaid can be applied to thoſe only, who make 
goodneſs conſiſt in living according to their duty: But 
( thoſe men who meatare the goodneſs of things by 
ſome (g) proſit or advantage, Which they bring along. 
with them, and who let theſe prevail vith them. above 
virtue and honeſty ;, frequently in deliberating, uſe to 
ut that, which they take to be profitable, into the ba- 
ance againſt juſtice and honeſty; but gocd and wils 
men never offer to do it, (4) 1 am theretore of cpini- 
| 5 
(e) The ſever wiſe men of Oreeces {9 much talked of among 
the antier.ts, : 
FA f ) Viz. The followers of Epicurus and Hieronymus Rho- 
(2) It is to be remembered, that under the notion of the word 
profit; he reconmmnends pleaſutes, honours, &. 
5) Having brought all the arguments urged againſt Panetivs, 
for propoſing this head, he now ſevvs that they have al mutaken 
tis meaning ; tor that he Cues not Jay pPIont BUy be oppoſed to 
_._  keveſty, 
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on, when PAN AE ius tells us, That men uſe to deli- 
1% berate, in conſidering which of theſe two they ſhould 
«© chuſe;” That he meant no more than what his 
words ſtrictly ſignify, viz. that they uſe to do this, and 
not that really they ought to do it. For it is infinitely 
ſcandalous, not only to prefer a pretended advantage be- 
fore duty and confcience z but ſo much as to bring them 
to the conteſt and competition, and to doubt whether the 
one of them ſhould be choſen before the other, If this 
be ſo, you will be ready to aſk me, ©* How then comes 
» there to be any doubt at all? And what is it that re- 
4% quires conſideration upon this ſubject?“ I ſuppoſe it 
is this, that it ſometimes happens (i) men are not ſo 
very certain, Whether the action deliberated upon be 
honeſt, or not honeſt :”” For that which is uſually 
counted a piece of villainy, is frequently changed by the 
times or circumſtances, and is found to be the contrary. 
To lay down one inſtance, which may ſerve to give a 
light to a great many others pray what greater wick- 
edneſs can chere be upon carth (if we ſpeak in general) 

than for any one to murder, nct only a man, but a 
familiar frierd? And ſhall we therefore affirm that he is 
chargeable with a crime, who has murdered a tyrant, 
though he were his familiar? (4) The people of Rome 
| | I am 


| honeſty, but only that men ordinarily uſe to oppoſe it ; and explains. 
what is the true meaning of this head, and how people come to de- 
liberate upon it. : 
(.) l be ſubject therefore cf this book is not, When a plain 

« duty ſeems cppoſite to our wordly intercit, viz. riches, plea- 
e ſyre, cr the like, to deliberate which of theſe two we fhould fol- 

% low, our pleafure (tuppoſe) or our duty: The very deliberat- 
ing in ſuch a caſe being impious, as he often ſays. But the d<fign 
of the book is, When an action on the one hand is apparently 
. 4 for our wordly advantage; and cn the other is ſomewhat doubte 
ful, whether corfiitent with our duty or nct; then to teach us 
d how to determine ourſelves fo, as that. a feeming intereſt may not 
_ ©: betray us into that which is you to our real ore, i. e. our du- 
„ ty and honeſty. He gives one inftance of killing a tyrant, 
which may eafily be applied to a great many other dubious caſes ; 
in giving directions to which he continues to em vii. where 
he begins again his former diſcourſe, See the latter end of 
Chap. vi. 

(4) The Romans thought no duties fo great, as thoſe that re- 
gar ded the maintenance of their liberty; for the ſake of which the 
vw ou 
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voluntarily follows intereſt. ( If therefore, we would 


aright, when that which we call our advantage and in- 
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I am ſure will not ſay fo, by whom this is counted 
among the greateſt and moſt glorious actions in the 
world. You will ſay then, “ Does not intereſt here 
4 carry it againſt heneſty? (/) No, but rather honeſty 


upon all emergencies, be ſure to determine ourſelves 


tereſt, ſeems to be repugnant to that which is honeſt 3 
we muſt lay down ſome general rule or meaſure, which 
if we will make uſe of in judging about things, we 
ſhall never be miſtaken as to point of duty. Now this 
meaſure I would have to be conformable to the doctrine 
and principles of the Stoics, which I principally follow 
throughout this work. For though J confeſs that the 
antient Academics and your Peripatetics, (n) which were 
formerly the ſame, make honeſty far preferable to that 
which ſeems one's intereſt: Yet (o) thoſe who aſſert 
©+ That whatever is honeft muſt be profitable, and no- 
6 thing is profitable but what is honeſt,” talk n uch 
more bravely and heroically upon this ſubjed, than (p) 
thoſe who allow, "That there are ſome things honeſt, 
«© which are not profitable; and ſome things profitable, 
«© which are not honeſt,” And we have great liberty 

iven us by our academy, fo as never to be tied up ta. 
tuch and ſuch tenets, but are left free to defend what 
we think moſt probable. 


would break through all other obligations whatever. Nay there 
was a law among tnem, that he who killed a tyrant ſhould not be 
queſtioned for it. : | 

(1) That is, a tyrant is not therefore to be killed, becauſe it is 
a profitable action, though contrary to honeſty : But becauſe it is 
an honeſt, as well as a profitable one. For what can be more honeſt 
or agreeableto nature, than by taking off one man to preſerve a 
whole community ? : : 

(n) Having ſhewn what is the ſubject of deliberation in this 
book, his next buſineſs it to lay down ſome method of determini 
ourſelves aright. In order to which he propoſes a general rule and 
2 which is always to be made uſe of in ſuch occaſions of 

oubt. 

n) See Chap. i. Book J. 

90 Viz. The Stoics. | | 


% Viz. The Peripateties and antient Academics. 


CHAP; 
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C HA k. V. 


Te rule or meaſure mentioned in the former chapter. 
T he ill efeds of men injuring others for their own 
advantage. Every one allowed to take care of himſelf © 
| in the firſt place; but not ſo as to injure one another, 

104 thougſi to ſave his own life. Two errors that occaſion 

10 mens acting contrar.ywiſe, and the abſurdity of them, F 


UT to return to our general rule or meaſure: (a) 
there is nothing upon earth then ſo contrary to 
nature, neither death, nor poverty, nor pain, nor 
whatever other evil can befal a man either in his body or 
fortune, as to take away any thing wrongfully from 
another, and do one's (elf a kindneſs by injuring one's 
neighbour. For, in the firſt place, it ruins all manner 
of ſociety and intercourſe amongſt men; ſince it is plain, 
that if once men arrive at fuch a paſs, as to plunder 
(119 and injure the reft cf their neighbours, out of hopes to 
[ procure ſome advantage tq themſelves, there muſt follow 
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| of courſe a diſſolution of that ſociety, which cf all 

| Ag in the world 1s moſt agreeable to nature. Should * 

| we ſuppoſe, for example, that the bodily members had 

every one of them gotten an opinion, that to draw te 

| , elf all the vigour of its neighours, would very much 
j ſerve to increaſe its own ; it is certain the whole body 

| muſt decay and periſn: And juſt ſo, ſhould every one 

| 


————— —— ——ä— — 


amongſt us deprixe other people of their profits and ad- 
Vvioantages, and take away all he could get from them, 
| | with 


— — — — — 


| 
| a) For nothing being fo agreeable to nature as conjunction and” 
0 fociety, that which tends to the ruin and diſſolution of this, mutt ; 
| needs be of all things moſt contrary to nature. Now the very end 5 
| and deſign of ſociety is the mutual help and affiftance of each $ 
| other, without which it is impoſſible it ſhould ever ſubſiſt; (Ita na- "| 
turalis eſt ſocietatis utilitatum communio 25 the learned Grotius) * 
ut fine ea nequeat Societas confiſtere.) Thoſe men thereſcre, RJ 
| who, inſtead of profiting, injure their fellow:, do what directly 
| 


— — eg 
— — 


tends to the ruin of ſociety, and conſequently what of all things is 
moſt contrary to nature. | 
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© with deſign of applying it only to his own uſe ; the 
general ſociety and fellowſhip of mankind muſt of ne- 
- cebſſity be broken. For though it is no more than what 
„ nature will allow of, that each man ſhould look after 
If - himſelf in the firſt place, and furniſh himſelf with the 
i neceſſaries of life, before he takes care to provide for 
dther people; yet the ſame nature will by no means per- 
mit, that any one ſhould rife by his thruſting down ano- 
” ther, and increaſe his own fortune by the Soils of his 
) © neighbour's, And not only nature, that is the univerſal 
4 law or conſent of nations, but particular laws, by 
N Which ſeveral countries and commonwealths are govern- 
r cd, have commandedlikewiſe, ©* That no one be ſuffered 
: * to do an injury to another, for the ſake of procur- 
| 4“ ing an advantage to himſelf.“ For the very deſign 
. and end of laws, is to keep up agreement and union 
amongſt citizens; which whoever deſtroys, is by them 
pauniſhed, not with the loſs of his goods alone, but 
| with priſons, baniſhment or even death itſelf. But na- 
ture and right reaſon, as being at once both an (4) hu» 
man and divine law too, command this duty with much 
greater authority; and whoever obeys them (as all men 
muſt, who propoſe to live according to the rules of na- 
ture) will never be guilty of coveting what is another's, 
or applying to his own uſe what had firſt been injuriouſly 
taken from his neighbour. For certainly greatneſs and 
elevation of ſoul ; as alſo the virtues of courtefy, juſtice 
and liberality, are much more agreeable to nature and 
right reaſon, than pleaſure, than riches, than even life 
itſelf; to deſpiſe all which, and regard them as juſt no- 
thing, when they come to be compared with the public 
intereſt, is the duty of a brave and exalted ſpirit : 
Whereas to rob another for one's own advantage, is (as 
has been ſhewn) more contrary to nature, than death, 
than pain, or any other evil whatever of that kind. 
Again, thoſe men live much more according to nature, 
who ſuffer perpetual troubles and labours, for the good 


and 


(3) Human, becauſe conſented to and acknowledged by all man- 
kind, and natural to them : Divine, becauſe whatever right reaſon 
commands us, God himſelf, who has given us that reaſon, does in 
effect command us too. | 
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and preſervation, were it poſſible, -of all men; (like 
HexcuLes of old, whom men, as a grateful requital for 
his benefits, report to be placed among the number of 
the Gods) than thoſe who conſume all\their lives in re- 
tirement, where they are not only free from diſturbances 
and vexations, but are furniſhed with all the plea- 
ſures and conveniencies of life ; and have moreover the 


advantages of ſtrength and comelineſs ſuperadded to them. 


And accordingly we find it to be fo in effect, that all the 
moſt great and extraordinary geniuſes have preferred all 
the troubles and: difficulties of the former, before the 
quiet and eaſe of this latter way of living. From all 
which laid together, it unanſwerably follows, that who- 
ever lives agreeably to the dictates of nature, can never 
be guilty of injuring another, (c) In fine, he that in- 
jures another to do himſelf a kindueſs, either thinks he 
does nothing that is contrary to nature; or that the do- 
ing any injury is a leſs N of evil, than death, or 
poverty, or pain, or loſs of children, friends or relations. 
If he thinks that in wronging and abuſing of others, he 
doth not do any thing that is contrary to nature ; it is in 
vain to diſpute any longer with ſuch a one, who takes 
away frum man the diſtinguiſhing part, and very cha- 
racteriſtic (as it were) of his nature: But if he allows, 
that it 1s indeed an evil, only thinks that ſome others, 
ſuch as poverty, pain, and death, may be worſe; he is 
groſsly miſtaken in being of opinion, that the ills which 
touch nothing but the body or fortune, can be greater 
than thoſe which affect the ſoul, a 


(e) Having laid down his general rule or meaſure, and proved 
the truth of it from reaſon, laws, and the examples of the greateſt 
men; he now ſhews the abſurdity of the two contrary principles, 
which are the grounds or cauſes of mens injuring one another, viz, 


either they think it is not contrary to nature, &c. 
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„AA. Vk 
The intereſt of particulars inſeparable from That of the 


whole community. The rule of not wronging another 
for our own advantage, extends not only to relations, 
or fellow-citizens, but to all mankind. The breaking 
of it, ruins all juſlice, liberality, &c. Several caſes 
about it put and reſolved. Tyrants no members of Hu- 


man ſociety. 


WW E ſhould all of us therefore . propoſe the 
ſame end, and every one think his own in- 
tereſt in particular, to be the fame with that of the 
community in general: Which if each one endeavour 
to draw ſolely to himſelf, all union and agreement 
amongſt men will be difſolved, (4) And if nature en- 
join us, that every man ſhould deſire and procure the 
ad vantage of another, who2ver he be, though for no 
other reaſon than becauſe he is a man; it neceſſarily fol- 
lows that all men are joined, by the ſelf ſame nature, 
in one common intereſt : Which if it be true, then all 
men are ſubjed to, ard live equally under the ſame 
law of nature: And if this be true too, then certainly 
they are forbid by that fame law of nature, any ways 


to in jure or wrong one another: But the firſt of theſe 
is 


(a) This is a concluſion from the foregoing diſcourſe; ſeeing 
for one man to injure another is ſo very pernicious to human ſocie- 
ty; it follows, that no one ſhould do any thing for his own intereſt, 
as diſtin from that of the whole community. 

(5) To what he has proved in the former chapter, ( That the in- 
juring of others for our own advantage, is the ruin of ſociety, and 
« confequentty moſt unnatural ;** It might have been anſwered 
„That this holds good only as to leſſer ſocieties, and in ref 

of our kin, &c. but as tor thoſe who are of a different tribe or 
« country, we are under no ſuch obligation of not injuriug them.” 
He therefore here ſhews, in anſwer to this, the extent of this obli- 
gation; and proves it is not confined to thoſe of the ſame family, 
City, or the like, but equally comprehends all mankind ; foraſmuch 
as all are alike ſubject to the tame law of nature, &c. - 
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is undoubtedly certain, therefore the laſt muſt needs be | 
fo likewiſe. For as to what is uſually ſaid by rome © 
men, that they would not take any thing away from a 
father, or bfother, for their own advantage ; but that 
there is not the ſame reaſon for their ordinary citizens 
it is fooliſh and abſurd: For they thruſt themſelves out 
from partaking of any privileges, and from joining in 
common with the reſt of their citizens, for the public 2 
: An opinion that ſtrikes at the very root and © 
oundation of all civil ſocieties. Others there are, who 7 
are ready to confeſs, that they ought to bear ſuch a 
regard to fellow - citizens; but by no means allow of it in 
relation to ſtrangers : Now theſe men deſtroy that uni- 
verſal ſociety of all mankind : which if once taken away, 
kindneſs, liberality, juſtice and humanity, muſt utterly | 
periſh z which excellent virtues whoever makes void, is 
chargeable with impiety towards the immortal (c) 2 
Gods: For he breaks that ſociety, Which they have 
eſtabliſhed and ſettled amongſt men; the cloſeſt ceme:rt 
or bond of Which, is the being of opinion, That for © 
wen to injure and wrong one another for their private 
Intereſts, is an evil that nature is much more averſe from, 
than all thoſe which happen to the body or fortune, 
(4) nay, and I might add to the mind alſo, provided 
only they be not contrary to juſtice ;z for that one virtue 
is, as it were, a kind of miſtreſs and queen of all the 
reſt. But what? (perhaps ſome men will be apt to ſaz) 
if a wiſe man be ready to periſh for hunger ; muſt he 
not take away victuals from another; though a perfectly 
ufeleſs and inſignificant fellow? Not at all, for life it- 
ſelf is not fo dear to me, as a ſettled refolution of do- 
ing no wrong for my private advantage. But fuppoſe 
this good man, almoſt dead with cold, ſhould have it in 
his power to take PhHaLar ts's cloaths away, one of Gs 
mo 
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(c For though the offence more immediately concerns the per- 
fans that are injured, yet it is a fin againſt God himſelf ; ſince it is 
a breach of his laws and coramands. 3 

(4) That is, to take away any thing from another, which is an 
act of injuſtice, is not only a greater evil than any of body or for- 
tune, but of mind too (i. e. than any other vice) except only 
thoſe, which are offences againſt juſtice as well as itſclt, 
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moſt ſavage and inhuman tyrants ; would not you have 


him to do it? There is no great difficulty in determining 
ſuch cafes: For it is certain, if you take away any 
thing from another, though never ſo uſeleſs and inſig- 
nificant a creature, for no other end but to benefit 
yourfelf by it; it is an human action, and contrary to 
the laws of nature: But if you are one, who by living 
will do very great ſervice to the republic, or perhaps to 
the ſociety of mankind in general, and for that only 


reaſon take ſomething from another; it is an action that 


is not to be found much fault with. But in all other 
caſes, every man is bound to bear his own misfortunes, 


rather than get quit of them by wronging his neigh- 
bour. You will ſay then, is it not more contrary to 
nature, to eovet or ſeize what belongs to another, 


than to be in ſteknefs, or want, or any ſuch evil? Ves; 
but withal it 1s as contrary to nature, to abandon all 
care of the public intereſt ; for it is a piece of injuſtice : 
(%) From er it follows, that an honeſt, prudent, 
and valiant perfon, whoſe death would bring a great 
diſad vantage to the = may take from an idle and 
ufeleſs citizen, ſuch things as are neceſſary for the 
maintenance of life, without any offence: againſt the 
laws of nature; which aim at the preſervation and in- 
tereſt of the public; provided that he do not make the 
love of himſelf, and conceit of his own more than 
ordinary merits, an occaſion of injuring and oppreſſing 
others, For he will .perform but the duties which 
juſtice requires of him, by thus taking care to be ſer- 
viceable to the public, and upholding that (which I am 
ofcen forced to mention) univerſal ſociety between all 
mankind. As for the queſtion propoſed about Pu aL a- 

RIS, 


(e] It is true the laws of nature, or right reaſon, fcrbid men 
to take away ought from another, for their own advantage; for 
it would be the ruin and difſolution of ſociety, which they eſpeci- 
ally deſire to maintain: But if it ſhould at any time chance ſo to 
happen, that the doing of a damage to any third perſon, ſhould 
be neceſſary to the ſupport and maintenance of that ſociety, then 
the doing it is not only allowed, but commanded by the law gf 
nature. 
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N18, it is eaſily anſwered : For tyrants are not mem- 
bers of human ſociety, but rather its greateſt and moſt 
peſtilent enemies; nor is it unnatural, if it lie in one's 
power to rob that man whom it is even a, virtue and a 
glory to murder, And it were heartily to be wiſhed, 
that this whole deſtructive impious race, were ut- 
terly baniſhed and excluded from amongſt men. . Juſt 
as we cut off thoſe memhers of the body, which have 
no longer got etther blood or ſpirits in them, and ſerve 
but to infect and corrupt the reſt; ſo thould thoſe 
monſters, which under the ſhape and out- ſide of men, 
conceal all the ſavageneſs and cruelty of beaſts, be cut 
off, as it were, and ſeparated from the body and ſociety 
of mankind. (/) Of much the fame nature are all 
thote queſtions, in which the knowledge and under- 
ſtanding of our duty. depends upon the knowledge of 
times and circumſtances, 


(f) Theſe words ſhew what has been the drift and detign of 

his diſcourſe from clap. iv. [See there note (þ)] viz. To ſhew 

how we ſhould determine ourſelves in thoſe particular caſes, where 

the knowledge of our duty depends ſo much upon times and cir- 

cumſtances; as in the inſtance there given of murdering a tyrant, 

though » familiar friend. He now takes again the thread of his 
courſe, 8 


CHAP, VII. 


Cicero will fini/h what Pax AEHrIus left imperfe®, 
All his deciſions taken from this principle, that honeſ- 
ty alone, or at leaſt chiefly is defirable for its own ſake, 
The true meaningof PANAtT1U*, in making profit 

and honeſty be compared with one another. 


Believe then PanagTius would have diſcourſed 

upon ſuch things as theſe, but that ſome accident, 
or perhaps ſome other buſineſs, put a ſtop to his de- 
ſigns, However, there are precepts enough laid down 
in his former books, to reſolve all ſcruples and doubts | 
concerning 
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concerning them; from which we may learn, What 
that is which is wicked, and therefore to be avoid- 
ed; and what that, which therefore is not to be 
avoided, | becauſe not at ſuch times, and in ſuch caſes 
wicked. But ſince I am going, as it were, to (a) crown 


a work which was left imperfet by the author of it, 


though wanting but little of being brought to perfection 
I ſhall follow the method of Geometricians: And as 
they do not uſe to demonſtrate every thing, but demand 
to have ſome things allowed them before-hand, by the 


help of which they more eaſily explain and demonſtrate 


their deſigns ; ſo I demand of you, ſon Max cus, if you 


can, to grant me this following poſtulatum, that no- 


thing is defirable for itſelf alone, but that which is 
honeſt : Or however, if (4) CRaTiyevus will not permit 
you to do that; yet at leaſt, I am ſure, you muſt grant 
me this which follows, that honeſty 1s defirable for its 
own ſake, above all things in the world : Either of the 
two is ſufficient for my purpoſe, and the one is proba- 
ble as well as the other, and (c) nothing elſe beſide them 
is ſo upon this ſubject. And here in the firſt place we 


muſt do right to PanatTiuvs43 who does not fay, (as 


indeed, he ought not) That that, which is profitable, 
could ever be contrary to that which is honeſt ; but only 
that, which has the appearance of ſuch, And he often 
avows, that nothing is proftable, but that which is ho- 
neſt; and, that whatever is honeſt, is at the ſame time 


profitable: And declares their opinion, who firſt made a 


difference between thoſe two, to be the greateſt evil that 


ever yet 2 itſelf abroad amongſt men. Therefore, 


when he {peaks of a contrariety between them, he means 
an appearing, and not a real one; which he therefore 
laid 

(a) He means Panztius's works about duties which (as before 


was obſerved) he left imperfet : And Cicero in this book deſigns 
to add, what Panætius either would not, or for ſome reaſons could 


(4) For being a Peripatetic, he could only allow that which im- 
mediately follows, that honeſty is much the moſt defirable good ; 
Not, thatit is the only one, which was the Stoic opinion. 


(e) Viz. Nor the opinions of Epicurus, Hieronymus Rho- 
dius, &c. 


of profit along with it, yet it is to be 


dowever it may bring us riches, pleaſures, &c. muſt be 
profitable, For it is impoſſible there ſhould be any profit, where 
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laid down for one of the heads of his diſcourſe: Not 
as though it were lawful for men ever to give profit the 
preference before honeſty; but only that they might be 
able to determine themſelves aright, if theſe two at any 
time ſhould ſeem to interfere and be inconſiſtent with one 
another. This part therefore, which he has omitted, 
1 chall now fupply; not with any borrowed aſſiſtance 
from others, but purely 5 

ſtrength. For I never had any thing come to my hands 
upon this ſubject, that I could any ways approve of 


Boo Il. 


ſinoe the time of PAN AE TAus. 


tht. 


we ſay) by my own 
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CHAP. VII 


What we ought to do, when any thing preſents itſelf un- 
der the appearance of profit. Proof that whatever is 
profitable, muſt alſs be honeſt; and whatever is ho- 
neſt, muſt alſo be profitable. The contrary opinion the 

great ſource of all auickedneſs. Infamy a certain 
puniſhment of villainy. it is a wickedneſs even to 
deliberate whether Profit ſhould be preferred before 
Honeſty, or not. Nothing is to be done out of hopes of 
being concealed. 
HENEVER (a) therefore any thing comes in 
our view, which carries the appearance of pro- 


fit along with it, we cannot but immediately be ſome- 


what alfected with it: But if upon taking a nearer 


view, 


(a) Having laid down his poſtulatum, That honeſty is the only, 
or at leaſt obref good: He proceeds now to draw ſome concluſions 
from it; as firſt, that however a thing may carry the appearance 

reed if it have any diſ- 

honeſty in it: Becauſe it would deprive us of our virtue and ho- 
neſty which is our greateft, if not ſole good; and — 
eally un- 


the loſs is honeſty. 
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view, we find there is any thing baſe and diſhoneſt, in 
that which appeared to be profitable at firſt, it is our 
duty to reje& it: Which is not to deprive us of what 
is really profitable, but only to let us underſtand, That 
nothing diſhoneſt can poſſibly be ſuch. Now if nethi 

(5) be ſo contrary to nature as baſeneſs, and nothing ſo 
agreeable to nature as true profit, {which is certainly fo; 
for ſhe always defires what 1s right and becoming, and 
conſiftent with itſelf, and abhors the contrary) then it 
neceſſarily follows, That whatever is profitable can never 
have any baſeneſs or diſhoneſty annexed to it. Again, 
(c) if we were born for virtue or honeſty, and this be 
the only deſirable good (as (d) Zexo would have it) 


or at leaft ſo much more ſo than every thing elſe, as 


to out-weigh all that can be put in the ſcale againſt it, 
(which was Ax 1sTOTLE's opinion ;) it muſt certainly 
follow, That honeſty is the only, or however the great- 
eſt good: Now whatever is good muſt certainly be 
rofitable z from whence it follows, That whatever is 
honeft muſt alſo certamly be profitable. It is a villam- 
ous error of ſome naughty men therefore, when any 
thing ſtrikes them with an appearance of prokt to ſeize 
it immediately and enjoy it as ſuch, without ever con- 
ſidering its relation to honeſty. Hence come aſſaſſinations, 
poiſonings, and making of falſe wills: Hence ſtealing, 
embezzling the public monies, plundering and oppreſſing 
both citizens and confcderates : Hence the inſufferable 
power and inſolence which ſome men exerciſe, who are 
grown too great for the reſt of their citizens : In fine, 
Hence ambition, and the deſire of rule, have 2 
heir 


(3) He ſhews that, Whatever is truly profitable muſt be honeſt 
alſo ; fince profit and diſhoneſty (being one of them contrary, and 
the other agreeable to nature) can never meet both in the ſame 
action: And therefore in 2 pleaſures, riches, or kingdoms, 
&c. when accompanied with diſhoneſty, we do not reject what is 
really our intereſt, but only that which appears to be ſo. 

(c) Having ſhewn that, Whatever is Es mult alſo he he- 
neſt ; he here ſhews back again, That whatever is honeſt muſt alſo 
be profitable ; Upon which two propoſitions all this book is 
grounded. 

(4) Founder of the Stoic ſect; ſurnamed Citteius, from Cittium, 

town in Cyprus, where he was born. 
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their moſt deplorable and curſed effects, even in free 


commonwealths; than which nothing can be thought of 


more odious and deteſtable. For men look upon the 
fancied advantages of things through a falſe perſpeQive, 
but as for the puniſhment appendant to them, (I do 


not mean of the laws which they frequently break 


through; but of baſeneſs and diſhoneſty, which is 
much the more grievous) that, I ſay, they never ſo 
much as think upon at all, Such people therefore are 


impious and abominable, and deſerve to be excluded 


from all ſociety, who deliberate with themſelves, and 
make it matter of doubt, Whether they ſhould chuſe 
what they ſee to be honeſt, or wilfully commit what they 
know to be villainy ? For the very making a queſtion of 
ſuch a thing is criminal, though one ſhould not proceed 
ſo far as to execution, Thoſe things therefore ought 
not to be deliberated at all upon, where the very deli- 


beration is ſcandalous and diſhoneſt. (e) And whenever 


we do deliberate upon any kind of ſubject, we ſhould 


never do any thing out of hope, and expectations, that 


our actions will be concealed : For we ought to take this 


as a conſtant maxim, if we pretend to have made any 
progreſs in philoſophy, That tho? we could hide from 


the eyes of all men, and even of the Gods themſelves, 
whatever we go about; yet we ſhould be careful to 


abſtain from the vices of covetouſneſs and injuſtice, of 


laſciviouſneſs and incontinency. | 


(e) He now proceeds to a ſecond concluſion, drawn from his 
general principle laid down, which is, Never to venture upon an 
thing that is ill, out of hopes of being {concealed : For if diſ- 
honeſty be of itſelf the greateſt evil, it is not the being concealed 


that can make it otherwiſe. This 4 illuſtrates by an excellent 
fable, taken out of the ſecond book of Plato de Repub. toward the 
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Ar. Ix. g 


He illuſtrates his rule laid down in the former Chapter 
with the ſlory of GvGts, taken out of PLATO. He 
heros himſelf a willain, w/o acknowledges he would 
do wickedly, if he could with ſecrecy. 


4s by this purpoſe Pla To brings in that remarkable 
ſtory of (a) GyGes. A gaping in the earth being 
made by ſome violent ſhowers, as the tory tells us, 
Gars went down into the hollow of it, and found 


there lying a brazen horſe, with a door in his fide. 


This he opened, and looking in, diſcovered a dead 
man's body, of an unuſual bulk, with a ring of gold 
upon one of his fingers. This he pulls off, and puts 

n his own finger; and then coming up, goes and 
Joins himſelf to the reſt of the ſhepherds, (for he was 
ſhepherd to the king at that time.) Here he obſerved, 
That upon turning the ſtone toward the palm of his 
hand, he became inviſible to every body elſe, though 
others did not become ſo to him; and that upon turn- 
ing it to its proper place, he immediately became vi- 
ſible again, as before. Making uſe thereſore of this 


lucky oppartunity, he found out a way to enjoy the 


queen, and by her aſſiſtance to murder the king, his 
lord and maſter, and to make away with thoſe who 
might prove a hindrance or ſtop to his defignsz nor 
could any one fee or diſcover him in any of theſe villa- 
mes z ſo that he A by the help of this ring, 


from 


(42) He was a friend and favourite to Candaules, king of Lydia, 
who having an extraordinary beautiful wife, was continually 
bragging of her, and would needs have Gyges look upon her 
naked. At which the queen was ſo provoked, as that ſhe perſuaded 
Gyyges to murder Candaules ; which he did, and obtained both his 
wile and kingdom after him. His performing this with very great 


_ by the wite's aiſiſtanee, gave Plato occaſion to invent this 
able. | 
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from a ſimple ſhepherd became king of Lydia, Now 
had a truly wiſe wan had the keeping of this ring, he 
would not have thought himſelf ever the more privileged 
to be guilty of any action that is wicked or deteſtable : 


For good men defire to be virtuous and honeſt, and not 


to be ſecret, that ſo they may fin without danger. And 
here ſome philoſophers, men of more honeſty than 
acuteneſs or {ubtil:y, cry out, © That this ſtory of PL A- 
To's is a mere fiction: As though he had faid either 
that it really was, or indeed could be done, No; the 


meaning and deſign of this example of Gvons and the 


ring, is this, Suppoſe you could do any diſhoneſt ac- 
tion, for the gratifying a {uſiful, covetous, or. ambitious 


deſire, ſo as that no one living could either know or 


ſuſpect it, but both gods and men muſt be kept per- 
fectly in iguorance; whether in ſuch caſe, would you 
do it or no? ** Ay, but, ſay they, this is an impoſlible 
caſe:“ Though it is not- ſo impoſſible neither: But that 
which J aſk them is this, What they would do, ſup- 
poling that poſſible, which they deny now to be ſo?“ 
Tlie manner of cheir arguing is ſome what odd and illite- 
rate; for they ſtillideny the poſſibility of it, and that 
they will ſtand to; not it ſeems, underſtanding what 
the force and import of this ſuppoſition is. For when 
we put the queſtion to them, Whether they would do 
uch an aQion or not, ſuppoſing they could conceal it? 


we do not aſk them Whether they conceal it or not? 


But put them, as it were, to the rack or inquiſition; that 
10, if they ſay they would gratify ſuch: -defires upon 
aſſurance of impunity, we may know tliem to be villains 
by their own confeſſion: But if they deny it, they may 
be forced to grant, that every baſe and diſhoneſt action 
is, barely as ſuch, to be ſhunned and deteſted. But to 
return to our purpoſe from which we have digreſſed. 
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++ HA F. X. 


Several caſes, wherein men doubt whether that which 

' appears to be profitable be not honeſi. The caſe of BR U:. 
Tus bani/hing COLLATINUS; of RomuLus mur- 
dering his brother REMUS. Men may do what is for 
their own advantape, provided they do no injury to 
another. An excellent ſaying of CERYSiPPUS 10 
that pur poſe. How far a man may honeſtly, and 
ought to go upon a friend's account ; illuſtrated by the 


example of Damon and PyTRlas, two loving 
* friends. 


e ſpgnTr frequently happen a great many caſes 


which diſturb mens minds, and put them into 


ſuſpence, by the ſhow of ſome profit which they ſeem 
to contain in them. Not when men deliberate, Whe- 


ther they ſhould leave and abandon their honeſty for the 


* ſake of any profit, h. it never ſo great (for that is a 
piece of wickedneſs, as was before obſerved,) but, 


Whether tha action which appears to be profitable, may 
not ſafely be done without trapſgreſſing againſt honeſty. 
8 It might not ſeem honeſt in (4) BRU Tus, for example, to 


L2 depoſe 


3 (a) He has ſhewn in the two laſt chapters, That when an action 


© is certainly diſhoneſt, it is impious to deliberate-whether we ſhall do 
it, or not; or to hope for ſecrecy, that ſo we might do it without 
danger; whatever ſeeming profit, ſuch as kingdoms, &c. it may 


bring along with it. He now proceeds to determine ſome caſes, 


wherein it is doubted whether the action be honeſt, or not. As 
firſt, The deſire of honour, empire, &c. is apt to blind people's 
= eyes, and either make them in ſuſpence about the juſtice of an 
action, as in the caſe of Brutus; or even act plainly contrary to 
= Juſtice and conicience, as Romulus did. | | 

> (5) The firſt conſul of Rome, after the expulſion of king Tar- 


= quinius Superbus, L. Tarquinius Collatinus was his colleague, 


who had been huſband to Lucretia, and aſſiſting to Prutus in ex- 
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pelling the king. However Collatinus, upon the Senate's command- 
3 85 it, was deprived of his conſulſhip, and expelled the city by 


> Brutus, only hecauſe he was of the name and family of Tarqui- 
3 mus Superbus, Ses Livy, and Plutarch's Poplicola. 
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depoſe Coil lAHπ us his brother-conſul from his office, 


rern Book III. 


whoſe witdom and conduct he himſelf. had made ute of 
in expelling the kings. But ſince the chief men in the 


-.goiernment had ſo ordered, Lhat the kindred of (c) Su- 


PERBUS, and very name of the TaxqQuins, thould be 
baniſhed the city, and no marks or. footſteps be ſultered 
to remain of monarchical government; it was not only 


profitable thus to conſult for the ſafety of his country, 


but fo honeſt too, as that. CoLLaritus himſelf ought 
Joyfully to have acquieſced in it, That which was pro- 


. fitable therefore prevailed, becauſe it was honeſt withal z 
which had.it hot been, it could never have been prolit- 
able. I cannot %) the fame in relation to (4) that king, 


by whom this city was firſt founded: For a bare ſhew 


ot profit. got the better over him, when he imbrued his 


hands in the blood of his own brother, becauſe it ſeemed 
more profitable to reign by himſelf, than in conjunction 
with another: He broke all the ties both of brotherly 


affection and common humanity, for the obtaining of an 


end which appsared to be protitable, and yet really was 


not ſo. He pretended however, for a ſhew of honeſty, 


that it was done to revenge an aftront of his brother's, 
who leaped with contemp: over his new-raiſed wall; a 
frivolous excute, and, if true, not fufticient to ſerve his 
turn: By his favour therefore, whether (c) Quininxus 
or Romvr vs, | cannot but think he did a very ill action. 


Not that men are bound to be carelefs of their own in- 


tereſts, or to part with that to others which themſelves 
ſtand in need ct; but every one may do what he thinks 
for 


(c) The laſt king of the Romans, ſo called for his pride and 
haughtineſs. He was expelled his kingdom by Brutus, &c. and at 
laſt died in exile. 

(d) Romulus the founder of Rome. The hiſtorians generally tell 
us, That as hewas building the walls of his city, his brother Remus 
(who himſelf was founding a part of the city juſt by) came to ſee his 
work; and leaping with ſcorn and conteropt over his new wall, 
was murdered by Romulus for that atfront. But Cicero, it ſeerns, 
thought there was ſomething more in it, viz. That he might reign - 
alone. : 

(e) A name given by the Romans to Romulus, after, he was fup- 
poſed to be taken up into heaven, and enrolled in the number of the 
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for his own advantage, provided it be no injury or pre- 


> | 
ren od i, 


lar: © He that is runnin;; a race ought to, ſtrive and 


fore his antagoniſt ; but muſt not trip his heels up, 1 


it is no where more difficult to keep to one's duty, than 


judice to another perſon. /f) Cur vsIePus, amongſt a 
great many very good 14 vings, has this one in particu- 


* endeavour, ſays he, as uch as he 13 able to get be- 


« or thruſt him afife with his hands: So in life it 18 
© allowable, that every one {bovId get what was ufeint 
c and conventent for his comfortable tubfiilence, but it 
ce is not foto take it away from ter people.” (g) But 
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in the affair of friendſhip: For as not to do every 
thing that one handſomely can for the ſale of a frierd ; - 
{o to do any thing that is baſe or diſboncſ, are both ot 
them equally contrary to one's duty, Bat there is ove 
very ſhort and yet eaſy rule, which may ſerve to direct 
us in all caſes of this nature; and it is this, Never 
to prefer that which only ſeems profitabie, ſuch as ho- 
nours, riches, pleaſure, and the like, before a kindnets 
to a friend; but never to do any thing for the fake of a 
friend that is an 2 to the public, or a breach of 
one's oath, or other folemn engagement: For whoever . 
does this, it is impoſſible he fhould ever be a good man, 
Should ſuch a one therefore be judge in a friend's cauſe, 
he would not by any means be biaſſed in his favour, 
but would wholly lay aſide the perſon of a friend, as 
ſoon as he took upon him that of a judge. Perhaps 
he might do ſo much for friendſhip ſake, as to wiſh that 
his friend may have the juſter cauſe z and allow him 
L 3 as 


Wu A Stoic philoſopher, one of the chief upholders of that ſect, | 
ſcholar of Cleanthes, ſo famous fer logic as that, it was uſually 1 
ſaid, If the Gods were to make uſe of logic, it would be that of j 
Chryſippus. Cicero often quotes him, and ſays, He was a man of a | 
ſharp wit, and very curious in all hiſtory. He left ſeven hundred | 
volumes, of which three hundred were logic, behind him, which + 
areallloſt. The Athenians had ſo great a value for him, as that 
they put up his ſtatue in a place of their city called Ceramicus. 

(g) As people may ſometimes be drawn to do wickedly for the 
ſake of honour, reigning alone, &c. ſo may they alſo for the _ 
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as long time to ſpeak for himſelf (4) as the laws will 
permit of: But when he is to give in his fentence (i) 
upon oath, he will then remember 'that he calls God to 
witneſs, that is, (I conceive) his own (/) ſoul and con- 
{cience, the divineſt thing that God has granted to man. 
It is a cuſtom therefore we have received from our an- 
ceſtors, if we did but obſerve it, & of defiring the judge 
to be as favourable to us, as his oath will permit him.“ 
The meaning of which requeſt is no more than this, 
That he w-uld do fo much for us, as I juſt now ſaid 
might very honeſtly be done by a judge for his friend, 
For if men were obliged to do every thing preſently 
that their friends ſhould defire them; ſuch agreements 
as theſe ought to be counted not friendſhips, but dan- 
gerous conſpiracies. I ſpeak here only of the ordinary 
fort of friendibips ; for (J) in thoſe which are found 
between perfectly wiſe men, there can be no danger of 
any ſuch thing. ( Damon and Py TH#1 4s, two of Py- 
THAGORAS's followers, were ſo clof-ly united to one 
another in their affections, that when Dionxvys1vs the 
Sicilian tyrant, had appointed a time wherein one 
of them ſhould die, and the party condemned had 
begged a few days reſpite, wherein he might pro- 
vide for his children and family, and recommend them to 
ſome body who would take care of them after his 
death; the other delivered himſelf up in his ſtead, 
voluntarily to die in the room of his friend, if be did 
| | not 
of afriend : Concerning which he gives one ſhort and excellent 
rule; Never to preter, &c. 

() For there was a law amongit the Romans, allowirg the 
plaintiff but fo many hours to ſpeak in; and the defendant one 
more. | 

(i) For the judges among the Romans were {worn always to 
judge impartially. 

(&) For the ſoul or conſcience according to the antients, is no- 
thing but a kind of God in us, and the voice ef one is indeed the 
voice of the other. Hence Plato called all wicked men &ſto. 


atheiſts, for acting in oppoſition to their reaſon and conſcience, 
that is, to the God dwelling within them. 
(7) Becauſe men of perfect wiſdom will never defire any thing, 
but what is honeſt and reaſonable, one of anot}ier. 

; A famous pair cf friends, and often mentioned as ſuch by 
antient writers. See Valer, Max. Plutarch, &. and our author's 
Tuſcul. Quaſt. I. 5. C. 22. : | 
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not accordingly make his appearance, The priſoner 
came back at-the day appointed, in order to his exccu- 
tion; which the tyrant perceiving, was ſo greatly 
amazed at their extraordinary faithfulneſs, as to defire 
he might be admitted a third man in their frienditip., 
In friendſhip therefore, when that which ſeems proßt- 
able comes into competition with that which i: honeſt, 
the latter ſhauld alwavs be preferred before the toriner : 
Bit faith and religion ſhou!d be preferred befor: frign'!- 
ſhip, whenever it demands any thing that 18 not recon - 
cileable with virtue and honeſty, Which one rule, it 
but carefully attended to, is ſufiicienc for the purpote 
we are now upon; Which is to difhover, upon every 
occaſion, Which are thoſe duties Which triendibip requiites 
of us. 


HAF. II. 


— 


In tlie management of the public affairs, the appearance 


of profit makes men relingqui/h honeſly, Several exam 
ples of it. Examples of the co. b the ape 
pearunce of profit is rejected for the Jake of honeſty. 


n appearance of profit is alſo an occaſficn in 
public aifairs, of making falſe ſteps, and doing 
ſeveral things that are contrary to duty. Thus our 
fathers, for inſtance, did ill in deitroting and razing of 
Corinth. The Athienians yet worle in maklag an order, 
That the people cf ZEgira {ould all have their thumbs 
cut off, becauſe they were powerful at ſea. This, no 
queſtion, was thought a profitable decree 5 for (6) Agi- 
na ſecmed to threaten their port Piraum, by reaſon 

L 4 ot 


(a) Having ſhewn how. far the love of empire, ſriends, &e. 
draws particular men from their duty; he row gc es on to thew, 
Row w#-le republics have been drawn to What is ill, by the ap- 
pearance of ſome pretended profit. 

() A little iſland in the Sinus Saronicus, almoſt over againſt 
the Pirzum, a port of Athens, ſomewhut diftant from the city, but 
joined toit by a mighty wall, built by Dhenuftocks. 
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of its nearneſs : But nothing can truly be profitable 
that is cruel z for the nature of man, which we ought 


to follow as the guide of our actions, of all things in the 


world is moſt oppoſite to cruelty. Thofe do ill Itkewile, 
who baniſh all ſtrangers, and forbid them the city ; as 
() Px Nus did in the preceding age, and (4) Papi us but 
lately. For though it is but fair, that he who is no 
citizen ſhould not have the privileges of thoſe who are, 
(which was made 11toa (e) law by two very wiſe conſuls, 
vir. CRassvus and SCAEVOLA;) yet wholly to exclude 
them from having any thing to do there, (f) is plainly 


againſt the dictates and laws of humanity. And as theſe 


things are bad in the government cf a ſtate, ſo nothing 
is mere fplendid and glorious on the other hand, than 
for that, which appears to be the intereſt of the public, 
to be rejected in the compariſon with juſlice and honeſty, 


Our own commonwealth can abundantly fupply us with 


(g) examples of this nature, as on other occaſions, fo 
more eſpecially in the ſecond Punic war; when, after 
the loſs of that fatal day at Cannæ, it ſhewed more cou- 
rage and bravery of refolution, than ever it had done 
upon the greateſt ſucceſſes. There was not any ſign of 
faintheartedne!s ſeen, nor ever any mention of peace 
once heard of: So great is the glory and brightneſs of 
honeity, as that it utterly overwhehns the appearance of 
intereſt. The (4) Athenians knowing they i} ould never 
be able to reſiſt the Perſians, refolved by confent to aban- 
don their city, and carrying thew wives and their 

Es children 


(e) M. Junius Penn us, a tribune of the people about the year of 
Rome 657. It is quoted by ſome under the name of Lex Petronia, 

(4) C. Papivs, tribure of the people An. U. C. 688, two years 
before Cicero was conſul. 

(e) In the var ef Rome 658, called Lex Lucinia & Mucia. Yee 


ne te on Chap. xvil. cf this bock. 


(f) This is true, provided thoſe ſtrangers live peaceably under 
the government, and no ways prejudice or endanger the itate ; for 
then to let them live there is a thinginnoxiz utilitatis : Otherwiſe 
there are ſeveral cafes, wherein it is allowable to expel ſtrangers 
from a city. | 

g Some examples of the contrary praQtice of thoſe that would 
not ſuffer a ſeeming advantage to make them do any thing contrary 
to their duty. | 
(&) Sce Plutarch's life of Themiſtocles, 
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* dren to (i) Træzene, to defend by ſea the liberties of 
Greece: And when one CY&s1Lus tried to perſuade 


them not to leave their city, but receive Xxx xłs into it, 


they took him and ſtoned him: Not but that the man 
would have drawn them to a thing whicu was ſeemingly 


profitable; but that ſeeming profit was really none at 


all, being contrary to honeſty, THENMIsTOcUESs, (4) 


after that notable victory in the Perſian war, told all the 


people in a geveral aſſembly, that he had thought upon a 


+ thing which might prove of great uſe and advantage to 


the public, but which it was not convenient that every 
body ſhould know of: Whereupon he defired they would 
: appoint him ſome perſon to whom he might ſafely com- 
municate it in ſecret. Ax 1s T1DEs was immediately ap- 
pointed accordingly: THemisTocLEs told him, “it 
would be no hard matter to fire in private the Spartan 
fleet, which was laid up at (%) Gytheum; whereby 
the whole power of that republic muſt neceffarily be 
„ ruined.” AkrisTiDEs, as ſoon as he knew the buſi- 


neſs, went back into the aſſembly, (which was big with 


expectation cf what he had to ſay) and. let them all 
know, „that TheEmisTOCLES's Counſel indeed was ad- 


vantageous, but by no means honeſt or creditable for 
the city.“ The Athenians therefore, thinking what 
vas diſhoneſt not to be truly profitable, rejected imme- 


diately the whole propoſal, without having heard ſo 
much as what it was, upon nothing elſe but this report 
of Ag1tST1DEs, How much better and. more honeſtly 


did they do than we, who can ſuffer even pirates to live 


p ( Art 


free from moleſtation, and yet demand tribute of our 
(un) contede rates and allies ? 


(i) A city of Peloponnefus, in alliance with the Athenians. 
he iſland Salamis, mentioned Chap. xviii, Book I. 


> (7) A port of the Lacedæ monians, where their fleet was laid up 
> aſter the ſamous battle of Salamis. 
= (=) It is probable he means thoſe of Marſeilles, and king Deiota- 
rus; whom Ca ſar either deprived of their liberty, or nade pay 
deut ſums of money, for taking part with Pompcy in the civil wat » 
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The opinion thut a thing may be profitable, though it i. 
not honeſt, very pernicious. A caſe put, wherein it is 
doubted, Whether that which ſeems to be profitable, 
be honeit or no? The arguments on either ſide, of tavo 
philoſophers differing in their opinions. The difference 
between to conceal, and not to tell, The ſociety of 
mankind, how far it obliges. 


ET us lay down this therefore as a ſtanding maxim, 

© That whatever is diſhoneſt can never be profit- 
„able; no, not though we ſhould arrive at the ful! 
6 poſſetlion of all thote advantages which we propoſed 


% to obtain by it.” Nay, this very perſuaſion, “ that 


«© a thing may be profitable, though it is baſe and dil- 
. honel!,” is one of the greateſt misfortunes and cala- 
mities that could ever have happened to the life of man, 
(a) But there often fall out (as was before oblerved) ſome 
peculiar cafes, wherein that which is honeſt has a feeming 
repugnance with that winch is profitable; fo that it re- 
ouires ſome farther conſideration to know whether this 
repugnance be certain and real, or whether they may 
not bs brought to a fair agreement, T'o this head be- 
long ſuch examples as theſe : Suppole we, for inſtance, 
an honeft merchant, when corn was ſcarce and ex- 
tremely dear at Rhodes, to bring a large quantity thi- 
ther from Alexandria; and withal to know, that 2 
great many ſhips well laden with corn, were on their 
way thither from the ſame city: Should he tell this now 
to the people of Rhodes, or ſay nothing of 1t, but ſel! 
his own corn at the beſt rates he could? We ſuppoſe 
him a virtuous and honett man, and do not here dif- 

courſe 


(a) He now propoſes ſeveral particular cafes, wherein the phi- 


loſophers themiclves d:ipute 3 whether profit and honeſty be op- 
polite, or Not. | 
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courſe of the deliberation of one, that would hold his 
peace if he thought it were diſhoneſt; but of one that 
doubts whether it be diſhoneſt or not. In ſuch ſort of 
caſes, (b) DroGENEs the Baby lonian, a man of great cre- 

dit and note among the Stoics, is of one opinion; and 
AN TAT EA his ſcholar, an extraordinary ſmart and 


ingenious man, of juſt the contrary, AN TIPATEN would. 


have every thing be plainly told, that fo tlie buyer 
might be ignorant of nothing in what he buys, that the 
ſeller ltimlelf knows of: Dioc Ex Es thinks it enough in 
the NET to tell the faults of his goods as! * as the laws 
require 1 and, as for the reſt, tho? co ute no cozening, 
yet 3 de! is Come with deliyn to ſeil them, to get as 
much money for them as ever he can. Here,” may 
the merchant fly, I have brought my corn; I have 
* expoſed it to (a) cz and fe] it no dearer chan other 
4 people do,” nay berhaps he will ſay cheaper, there 
being now a greater quantity than there was before; 
and pray where is now the wrong I have done: to any 
% body?” .NTIPATER argue $ upon a different princi- 
ple: :» What Gy you, (quoth he) are not vou obliged 
to do good to mankind ? Aud he ſerviceable to the 
4e ſocie ty of all men in general ? (c) Were not you boru 
& under ſuch an obligation? And had not you tuch 
bs deni ing afted into you by nature, which it is 
ce always your duty to follow and obey, that your ſingle 
© ijntęe reit ſhould be the fame wich that of all men; and 
« again, thatot all men ſhould be the fame with yours? 


* And will. you, this notwithſtanding, conceal from the 


ec people what n! there is a coming, the knowledge 


& of which might be ot ſo great ule and ad vantage ts 


* them?” DioGtNnes perhaps wil! rep; „upon him chus: 


It is one thing to conceal, and another not to tell; 
nor 


(Bb) Scholar of Zeno the Zidonan, born at Seleucia a town near 
Babylon, and thenue called tn Babylopian. He was a wiſe politi- 
cian as well as a vhil-yopher ; and was ſent by the Athenians, teges 
the” with Critolaus and Carnead *5, 10 e ZN om bin 1 3th 
the Roman ſ-nare. Here he got acquainted with Atricanus tie 
elder, the wite Lælius, &c. who all delignite 20 to near his lectures, 
See Cic. de Orat. Book UH. Chap. xxx»), 

(e) See Bock I. Chap. Vil, ix. Book I, Chap. v. vi. 
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* nor can I be ſaid to-conceal from you now, tho* I do 
4% not tell you, what the nature and effence of the Gods 
« is, and what the happineſs or chief. good of men z. 
* things which it would do one much more kindneſs to 
«© know, than that corn will be cheaper, becauſe great 
4% quantities are like to be here ſhortly. But if any 
thing be profitable for you to hear, it is none of my 
duty to come and tell it you immediately. Nay, but 
«© you will find that it is your duty, (may the other re- 
& ply) if you will pleaſe but to remember, that there is 
„ {uch a kind of thing as a mutual relation and ſociety 
* amongſt all men, Well, Edo remember it (may the 
ether reply again :) but, I pray you,. is that ſociety 
© of {uch.a nature, as that no man who lives in it muſt 
* have any thing that is his own ? If this be fo, then 
<< there is no more ſelling, but we muſt even give every. 
« thing away that we have.“ 
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Another Cafe put, Whether he that ſells a had houſe, be 
obliged to tell the purchaſer it is ſo? The arguments 
pro and con of ANTIPATER and DioGtNnEes. C- 
CER O's determination of it, as alſo of that in the fore- 
going chapter. What it is properly to conceal, 


'O U' plainly perceive, that it is never once ſaid in 


MA all this diſpute, “though ſuch a thing is not ho- 


* neft, yet I will do it becauſe it is profitable 2? But 
the (a). one fide detends the expediency of it, © no far- 
* ther than it is honeſt 3”? and.the (5), other denies that 
it ought to be done, “ becauſe it. is not honeſt?” Again, 
ſuppoſe an honeſt man were to tell-an houſe, becauſe ot 
ſome defects which he hinſelf knows of, though others 
do not: Suppoſe it to be unhealthful, for example, but 

. eſteemed 


{) Diogenes. 
b) Antipater. 
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eſteemed quite the contrary ; ſerpents to annoy all the 


- chambers ot it, but no body to know this; made of had 


materials, and ready to fall, but no one to diſcern this 
except the owner only: I demand, if he ſells this for 
more than he expected, and do not tell the buyer cf 
theſe ſeveral faults, whether he do not att like a knave 
and a villain? “ Yes undoubtedly,” anſwers AnT1PaA- 
TER: For whatis this better, than not to ſet a man right 
«© when he is out of his way, (which at Athens was pu- 
4 niſhed with public (c) execrations) thus to ſuffer the 
„ buyer, as it were, to fall headlong, and run through 
« 4 miſtake into very great miſchiefs. Nay, it is ſome- 
de thing worſe yet, than not to ſhew a man his way; for 
it is wilfully and deſignedly to draw him into miſ- 
© chief,” Drocg Ws on the contrary vindicates the 
feller, “ pray did he force you (ſays he) to buy his 
„ houſe, when he did not ſo much as adviſe you to it? 
© he ſet a thing to ſale which he did not like; and 
here you have bought a thing which you did like, 
«© For if thoſe men, who make it be publiſhed to the 
* world, here is a very good houſe, and very well, built, 
* to be fold z are not counted decelvers, though the 
£ houſe be not good, nor at all well built; how much 
c leſs ſhould thoſe be counted fo, who do not commend 
&« their houfe at all? For wherever the buyer has the 


free uſe of his judgment, what fraud can there be 


ce upon the ſeller's part? (4) And if a man is not bound 
* to make good all he ſaid, would you have him make. 
« good what he did not fay ? Beſide, what, I beſeech 
you, could be more odd and fooliſh, than for the 
{eller to tell the faults of his own wares ? Or What 
more ridiculous, than for the cryer to proclaim by 
the proprietors order, An infectious and peſtilential 
houſe to be ſold?“ And thus you fee there are ſome 
doubtful caſes, in which on the one hand men argue for 


honeſty, 


16 4 


(e) A kind of curſe or excommunĩcation proclaimed ſolemnly by 
the prieſts, See Plut. and Corn. Nep. Life of Alcibiades. 

(4) When, for example, he cauſes it to be publiſhed, © Here's. 
« a very good houſe to be ſold ;** he is not bound to anſwer. for its. 
zoodneſs, if it ſhould prove otherwiſe. 
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honeſty, and on the other are advocates for profit; fo 
far as to ſhew, that it is not only honeft to do that 
which is profit ble, but even diſhoneſt to neglect and 
omit it: And this is that ſeeming oppoſition we ſpoke 
of, which often falls out between profit and honeſty, 
( ) But let us now proceed to determine theſe caſes; for 
we did not propoſe them tor mere queſtion's fake, but 
that we might give them a fair deciſion. I am then of 
opinion, that the corn-merchant onght not to have con- 
ccaled from the Rhodians, nor tlas ſcller of his hy:fe 
from the purchaſers of it, the ſeveral things that are 
mentioned in their caſes. It is true not to tell a thing, 
is not properly to conceal it; but not to tel] that, which 
p-ople are concerned to know, merely for the ſake of 
ſome advantage to yourſelf, I think is: And there is no 
body but knows what kind of concealing this is, and 
who they are that make a cuſtom of it: J am ſure not 
your plain, ſincere, 1ngenuous, honeſt, and good ſort of 
people; but rather your ſhitting, fly, cunning, deceitful, 
roguiſh, crafty, foxiſh, juggling kind of fellows. And 
muſt it not nece7arily be unprottable for any man to 


lie under this, and a much longer catalogue, of ſuch - 


black and moſt odious names of vices ? 


(e Having propoſed theſe two caſes, he now proceeds to the de- 
ciſion of them; and thinks the two were boun« to tell all to the 
purchaſers ; Becauſe ſuch concealing is a ſhifting, ly, deceitful, 
Ac. and by contequence an unprofitable trick. | 
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a CHAP. . 
Of thoſe, who are fo far from telling the faults of their 


ewares, as that they invent lies to make them appear 
the better. An example of this kind, Aquilius's 
definition of knavery, or Dolus malus. 


ND (a) if thoſe men are thus blameable, who keep 
the faults of their things ſecret z what ſhall we 
think of thoſe, who add down-right lying to it? C. 
Canius, a Roman knight, one that loved to be plea- 


fant, and a pretty good ſcholar, removing to (4) Syra- 


cuſe for the ſake off retirement and not of employment, 
(as he was uſed to ſay) gave out he had a great mind to 


buy ſome gardens, whither he might invite his frierds 


and acquaintance, and enjoy their converſation without 
being interrupted, This coming abroad, there was one 
PyTHIus, a goldſmith or banker at Syracuſe, who told 
him, indeed he had no gardens to fell, but ſuch as he 


had were at Canivus's ſervice (if he pleaſed to make uſe 


of them) as much as though they were his own : And 
withal he deſired him to come next day, and take a din- 
ner with him chere. When Ca&N Ius had promiſed him 
to come accordingly, what does he do but fend immedi- 
ately, for tome filvermen, (having intereſt enough, b 
reaſon of his calling, with all forts of people) and deſires 
them the next day to fiſn before his gardens; giving 
them their inſtructions about what he would have them 
do. Can1vus came at the time appointed, and Py Tu1vs 
had provided a very ſplendid entertainment for him: 
Fult before the garden, where he could not but take no- 
rice of it, was a company of tither-boats z and every one 
of 


(a) Having ſhewn that thoſe who conceal are to blame; he pro- 
2eeds to thoſe who invent plain lies for the fake of a little ſeeming 
advantage; who mult needs he much more faulty. 
| (6) The chief city of the ifland Sicily, a very pleaſant and de- 
Lghtful place; taken by the Romans under the conduct of Mar- 
$&Uus, in the ſecond Punic war, 
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of the men in particular brought the fiſh he had caught, 
and laid them down before Py ryH1uvs. ©* How now, 
« PyTRHIUSs!“ fays CAN us to him; what! all theſe 
*« fiſh here? All theſe boats ? OO lack, Sir,” ſays the 
other, that is no great wonder; all the fiſh that ſup- 
* ply the city muſt be taken here: This is their com- 
% mon water; none of theſe people could ever live, if it 
© were not for my houſe,” Ca N us immediately was 
all on fire, and begged of Pyrulus that he would (cl! 
him the place. He pretended abundance of unwilling- 
neſs at firſt; but at length (to make ſhort of it) was 


brought to a compliance. Canivs buys it, together 


with all that belonged to it, and being very rich and de- 
firous of the purchaſe, gives as much for it as Py Tm1vs 
demanded. Security 1s pou and taken for the money, 
and the whole bargain finally brought to a concluſion, 
The next day Can i us invites fome acquaintance thither, 
and he comes humſelf ſomewhat earlier than ordinary ; 
but ſees not one of the fiſhermen's boats there. Here- 
upon he enquires of one of the next neighbours, whe- 
ther or no that were any holiday with the fiſhermen ; 
becauſe he ſaw none of them thereahouts, Not that I 
know of, replies the other; but they none of them ever 
uſe to fiſh here, and therefore I wondered what the mat- 
ter was yeſterday. This put Caniyvs into lamentahle 
fret z but how could be help himſe!t? (c) For Aqui- 
Li us, my colleague and familiar friend, had not then 
publiſhed his court forins about knavery; upon which 
when he was aſked what he meant by the word Knavery ? 
He anſwered, (4) the making ſhew of one thing, while 
one is doing another: A very perſpicuous and plain de- 
finition, as indeed he was a man very happy at defining. 

"Y THIUS. 


(c) A noble and learned Roman, oftentimes mentioned and 
commended by our author, whoſe colleague he was in the preztgr- 
fhip. He was excellently (killed in the civil law, which le learned 
of Muc. Scævola, the high-prieft. There was no action againſt a 
man, it ſeems, for this ſort of.knavery before his time. The occa - 
fion of his making theſe fornmlz ſee in Valer. Max. Book VIII. 


Chap. ii. 

(d) Theſe words muſt be taken in an ill ſenſe : For all making 
ſhew, &c. is not knavery, but only that which is joined cum ma- 
ktia, with an ill deſign of cheating, &c.. 
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Pyr ius then, and all others whatever, that make ſhew 
of one thing, and yet do the contrary, are perfidious, 
wicked, and knaviſh raſcals. It is impollible therefore 
that any of their actions ſhould ever be profitable, when 
they are under the ſcandal of ſuch a number of filthy 
and deteſtable vices, 


CHA P. XV. 


All hypocriſy and diſſi nulation to be taken away. Kna- 
very, or Dolus malus, punifhed by the Roman laws 
and judgments of equity. A remarkable action of 
ScagvoLa's, He is not a wiſe man, who is not 
wiſe for his own advantage, in what ſenſe true. A 
truly good man is not content with being as juſi as the 
laws require, A definition of ſuch a one. He is 
very hard to be found. 


F then this definition of Aqu1t1us be good, all hy- 
I pocrtfy and ditfimulation muſt be baniſhed from 
amongſt men; ſo that no honeſt man will be guilty of 
either of them, for the ſake of buying or ſelling to his 
greater advantage. (a) Nay this knavery or cozenage 
has always been puniſhed by the laws of the city: Wit- 
neſs the XII tables about the caſe of guardianſhip z and 
LaETORIus's law about the over-reaching of minors. 
Nay, where there was nothing of a law againſt it, it was 
nevertheleſs puniſhable in thoſe judgments of equity, the 
form of which was, Ex tice bona agatur, that all 
* things be done faithfully and honeſtly.” And the 
ſame forc of words are in all other judgments; as when 
a wife, for example, enters an action for her dowry, 
upon a divorce from her huſband, ** Melius Xquius, 

| that 

(a) He proceeds from natural honeſty, or the laws of right rea- 


ſon, to the laws of the city; and ſhews that knavery was pu- 
niſhable by thoſe ; though not in all, yet in ſeveral caſes, 
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* that things he ſettled better and more equitably,” 
When any thing had been mortgaged and pawned to 
another, Ut inter bonos benè agier, that among ho- 
* neſt men there be nothing done, but only that which 
is honeſt.“ And could there poſſibly be any knavery 


a owed of in that, where the very court-torm was, 


lelius Mquius, for the better and more equitahle 
© titling of things?“ Or any thing done through de- 
ceit-and roguery, where theſe words are publickly read 
in court, Inter bonos bene agier, that among honeſt 
men there may be nothing done, except that which 
4% is honeſt?” Now there is ſomething of this knavery, 
as AQU1L1vs lays, in all falſe ſhews and hypocritical 


e Lying therefore ſhould wholly be banifhed 


rom all ſorts of buſineſs, and commerce in the world: 
Nor fhould ſellers bring people to bid high for their 
goods, and enhance their prices; nor purchaſers others 
to bid under value, and ſo beat them down lower; but 
each of them, if they come to ſpeak about a bargain, 
ſhould ſay at a word what he will give and take, 
(% QuinTus ScatvorLa, the ſon of Pyel f us, going 
to buy an eſtate, defired the owner to tell him at one 
word, what it was he muſt have for it ; The ſeller did 
ſo, and Scagvor a told him, he thought it was worth 
more than what he had demanded for it, and accord- 
ingly gave him a thouſand crowns over. Now there is 
no one but will grant this was done like an honeſt, but 
they will not allow it was like a prudent man; any more 
than if he had fold a thing for leſs than he might have 
had for it. Here now, vou may fee, is that pernicious 
opinion, thus to make a diſtinQion between prudence 
and honefty, (c) Exx1vs has a faying to this purpoſe, 
That he would not give a farthing for a prudent man, 
*© that could not be prudert for his own advantage 


to which Jam ready to ſet my hand, if he and I can 


agree upon one and the ſame meaning of the word ad- 
vantage, I find that ( HECAT ON, a Rhodian philo- 
ſopher, 
(50 Mentioned before, Chap. xxxii. Rook I. : 
(c) In his tragedy of Medea: See Epitt. 6. Lib. 7. ad Famil. 
(d) Mentioned again afterwards, Chap. xxiii. He Kouriſlicd 
about the year of Rome 640. All his works are loſt. 
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ſfopher, and ſcholar of Pa N AHT Tus, in his bock about 


does all the good he can, and does no injury to any 
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offices, which he wrote to (e) Q. Tuztro, hath laid this 
down as a wiſe man's duty, firſt to conform to the laws, 
and cuſtoms, and practices of his country; and when he 
hath done that, to make the beſt improvement he can of 
his eſtate ; ſince we ought to ſeek riches not only for our- 
ſelves, but our children, friends, relations, ard eſpe- 
cially the commonwealth, whoſe public riches muſt prin- 
cipally conhſt in the wealth and. ſtock of its particular 
members. This man can by no means approve of that 
action, which I juſt now mentioned of QuinTus ScAER- 
vo LA; and there is nothing, he tells us, that he would 
ſcruple to do for his own advantage, if it be but per- 
mitted and allowed of by the uw; (/) for which I think 
he does not much deſerve to be thanked or commended. 
If then to make pretence of that which never was, and 
cunningly to diſſemble the real truth, be pieces of knave- 
ry, there are but very few actions that are altogether 
free from it: And if he alone be an honeſt man, who 


*© body,” it will be no eaſy matter to find one in the 
world. The reſult of what has been ſaid is this, to be 
knaviſh and wicked can never be profitable, becauſe it is 
attended with baſeneſs and (g) diſhonour ; and it wage 
mu 


fe) Anoble Roman, grandſon to Paullus Emilius, and nephew 
to the younger Africanus; beloved of Lezlivs, Scavcla, and all the 
great men of that time. He was hearer of the famous Panætius, 
a letter of whole to him is mentioned by our author; who often 
commends him for a man of wifdom, induitry, and jearning, He 
was a great admirer of the Stoic phile ſophy, which leſt him the 

præ torſhip. See Orat. pro Murzna, Chap. Iii. | 
(f) For he that has no more regard to honetty, than juſt what 
the laws of the pubiic require; and will ſcruplèe to do nothing, fo 
as he can eſcape their cognizance, can never be an honeſt and good 
man. The laws and dict ates of nature and right reaton, and not thoſe 
only of the city he dwells in, ought to be the rule of an honeſt man's 
actions; theſe being only a ſhadow and faint draught of that per- 
ſect juſtice, to Which we are led by the other. See Chan. xvii. 
) Hedocs not mean that outward diſhonour, which men draw 
upon themſclves by their wicked actions, when they come to be 
known, ( for that is avoided when the action is concealed, whereas 
even then it is infamous to be wicked ;) but he means the inward 
reproach of mens conſciences, and the real ſcandal and CR” 
that 
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muſt be profitable to be virtuous and good, becauſe it al- 
ways is honeſt and creditable. | 


that it is, for a man do ſuch things as are unworthy of, and diſ- 


azrezable to his reaſon. This follows every wicked action, though 
kept never ſo ſecret; and cannot be avoided but by living ſuch a 
life, as becomes the great rule of our actions, reaſon. 


Mt. — © _ — — — 
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The care taken by the Romans, to make the ſeller tell 


the faults of the thing to be fold. An example or two 
of caſes of this nature. 


I the matter of buy ing and felling eſtates, it is 
P 


rovided amongſt us by the civil conſtitutions, 
that he who is the feller ſhould tell all the faults that he 


knows of, to the purchaſer, For the XII tables order- 


ing no more than this, that the ſeller ſhould be bound 
to make good thoſe faults, which were expreſsly men- 
tioned by word of mouth in the bargain ; and which 
whoever denied, was to pay double damages: The 
(5) lawyers have appointed a puniſh ment for thoſe, who 
themſelves do not diſcover the defects of what they ſell : 
For they have ſo decreed, ** thatif the ſeller of an eſtate, 
*© when he made the bargain, did not tell all the faults 
in particular, that he knew of it; he thould atter- 
% wards be bound to make them good to the purchaſer.“ 
Tirus CLavoius CEntumalus. (to give an 


example, had a houſe that ſtood upon the Cœlian 


hill, and hindered the augurs as they made their obſer- 
| Mp vations 


(a) He proceeds to ſome particular cafes, wherein knavery was 
puniſhable by the civil laws : Such as are concealing the faults ot 
an houſe, or the like. 

() For though the XII tables were the ground and foundation 


of the Roman law; yet the learned by their interpretations, inſe- 


rences from them, by their Formulz applied to particular cafes, or 
the like, added a great many new things to them, which paſſed toi 
a rule in judgments, as well as the XII tables. 
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vations from the (c) Capitoline mount: Who therefore 
gave him orders to pull that down, which was ſuch an 
hindrance to their buſmets. Inſtead of this CLaunivs 


puts a bill over the door, “that the houſe was co be 


1% ſold;“ and quickly put it off, P. Cacrurnius Las 


NARIUS being the man that bought it, "The augurs in a 
ſhort time ſent him the ſame orders, and he accordingly 


took care to perform them. But afterwards con ing to 
underſtand, that CLAU DI us had not ſet the houſe to 
ſale, till after he had been ordered by the augurs to de- 


moliſh it: he brought in againſt him an achion at law, 


to receive ſuch ſatisfaction, as in conſcience and equity 
© he was bound to make him.” Marcus Caro, che fa- 
ther of him that is lately dead (for as others ure di:.in- 
guiſhed by the names of their fathers, fo he that begot 
this incomperable per{cn ſhould be named from his fon) 
fat as judge in the caſe, and gave this ſentence upon the 


whole matter, that ſince C: 1v 91Us knew this inconve- 


nience before-hand, and did not difcover it when he ſold 
the eſtate, he was obliged in equity to make 1t good to 
the purchaſer, He judged it cheretore to be a part of 
honeſty, that the ſeller ſhould fairis de to the buyer, 


all the faults which he knows in the 70 be fold, 
If then this judgment were juſt and c , neither 
the merchant that brought the corn, nu! ppoſed 


ſeller of the infectious houle, did well in conc ny what 
either of them knew. But all the particular {ut of 
concealing could never be taken notice of by the laws of 
the city; however ſuch as could were very Carefully 
provided againſt, M. Marius GRATILIANUS, (4) a 
kinſman of mine, had fold an houſe to SF j, s ORkaATaA, 
which he had bought of the ſame perſon not many years 
| betore 


(c) For making their obſervaticns from the flights of birds, and 
that many times at a very great diſtance, it was neceilery they ſhould 
have ſome high place, and that nothing ſhould be in the way to 
hinder their proſpect. 

(4) Son of one M. Gratidius of Arpinum, whoſe fiſter was mar- 
ried to Cicero's grandfather, thereſore he calls him his kinſman. 
He was adopted dy NM. Marius, brother cf him that was ſeven 


times conſul. He was afterwards killed boy Sylla's order, having 
been of Marius's party again: him. 
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before. The houſe, it ſeems, (e) paid a duty to SE 


Glus, which Mak los never once mentioned in the 
bargain, The buſineſs came at laſt to a ſuit in law, 
wherein Lucius Cr ass us was council for Ox ATA, and 
(Y ANT HN x for GrxaTIDIanus. Crassvus inſiſted 
very much upon the law, which ſays, that the ſeller (hall 
make good thoſe faults, which he himſelf knew of, and 
yet concealed them from the buyer: An r HORN x on the 
other fide argued for equity, that Srxeios could not 
but know that incumbraace, who had fold the houſe 
himſelf but a lictle while before; and therefore what 
need was there of telling him of it? That he could not 
complain of being any ways impoſed upon, ſince he 
knew very well the condition of what he bought. I 
have brought you theſe inſtances only to let you ſee, 
that theſe cunning ſort of men were never approved of 
by our anceſtors, | 


LY A thing in law is ſaid Service alicui, when ſome one has a 
right of ufing it ſome way, or hindering ſome thing about it, &c. 
As I may be ſaid to have a Servitus upon a man's houſe or ground, 
when I. can of right demand a way through it; or hinder from 
— higher, &c. left he ſhould hinder my proſpect. | 

{f) The two famous orators mentioned above, and brought in 
ſpeaking in his de Oratore; where he mentions this very cauſe, 
Eb. I. Chap. xx xix. | 


CHAP. 
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HAP. XVII. 


e different methods uſed by law and philoſophy, for 

* the rooting out of knavery. Treachery to ſet up traps, 
* though one do not drive the beaſis into them. How 
the law of nature differs from the civil. The excel- 
lence of the Roman civil laws. The extent of that 
expreſſion, Ex fide bona. Knavi/h cunning very 
different from true prudence. How the laws provide 
againſt fraud in ſelling of ſlaves. Nature forbids one 
man to make his gain of another's ignorance. The ill 


effeds of falſe prudence. 
B (a) the laws take one way to root out theſe 


| frauds, and philoſophers another; the former med- 
dling no further with them, than as they break out into 


open acts, and may, as it were, be laid hold on by the 
hands of juſtice; but the latter endeavouring to hinder 


their breaking out and to prevent them by precepts of 

wiſdom and reaſon. Reaſon therefore requires of us, 
that we do nothing treacherouſly, nothing deceitfully, 
nothing merely by outward ſhews and falſe pretences. 
| Now is it not treachery to ſet up a trap, though one 

does not frighten and purſue the beaſts into it; for the 
ſunple creatures of themſelves will run into it, without 
being driven? Juſt ſo you offer an houſe to be fold, 
becauſe of ſome faults which you know to be in it; and 
put up your bill, as it were like a trap, in which ſome 

unwary ſort of Body will be taken. I know that, at 
| preſent, the depravation of manners, and prevalence of 


evil 


(a) The difference between the laws and philoſophers, as to 
taking away wickedneſs, is chiefly this: That thoſe can reſtrain 
the outward actions only, but theſe inform the mind and under- 
ſtanding : thoſe can only puniſh the actual crimes of delinquents, 
but theſe by informing the judgment, and improving the reaſon, 
take care to prevent the commiſſion of them; and keep men from 
ice out of a love of virtue, whereas the laws can only terrify them 

rom it by fear of puniſhment. 
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evil cuſtom, have made this to be counted neither baſe 
nor diſhonourable ; and that it is tolerated by the laws 
and conſtitutions of the public: But I am ſure it is not 
tolerated by the laws * nature. For it is to be conſi- 
:red (I muſt repeat it again, though I have already 
mentioned it a great many times) that there is ſuch a 
thing as natural ſociety, which comprehends all men, and 
ties and unites them to one another: There is a nearer 
te: ween thoſe of the ſame nation; and a nearer yet, be- 
tween thoſe of the ſame city, Therefore our forefathers 
m ide a diſtinction between (5) that law which is com- 
mon to nations, and that which belongs to each city in 
pa ticular. Whatever we are bound, ** by the civil 
5 conſtitutions,” to do to our citizens; we are (c) not 
obliged, ** by the law of nations,“ to do the ſame to 
ſtrangers : But (4) whatever we are bound by this latter 
to do to others, the fame we ought to do to our citizens 
alſo : But (e) the law, which at preſent we uſe amongſt 
us 


(b) The law of nations is nothing elfe, but ſome rules and max- 
ims of the law of nature, vl ich reaſon teil us we ought to obſerve, 
in our actions and irtercourſe with all men whatſoever. This is 
not ſo diſtin from that of particular cities, asthough this could 
command any thing concrary to the former. No, the -laws of 
every city muſt be allowed by reafon, and ſuppoſe it as their foun- 
dation ; but they determine ſome things, which reaſon has left in- 
different, and deſcend to ſome particulars-as to time, place, &c. 
which reaſon does not meddle with. 

(c) Becauſe the civil may add, though it can add nothing con- 
trary, tothat of nations. | ; 

4) Becauſe that of nations is {till in force and 6bliges, notwith- 
ſtanding what the civil may have added to it. The building upon 
a foundation does not take away the foundation itſelf. 

(e) The laws of particular ſtates conſider men, as now they are 
in the world, and only regulate their outward actions, ſo as to pre- 
ſerve the peace and fafety uf the public: But thoſe of nature or 
right reaſon, in the obſervation of which confitts the perfect juſtice 
that men ave capable of; confider men as they ovyhr to be, and 
command all that purity, ſincerity, xc. that becomes the perfec- 
tion of a reaſonable nature; -whichis more than the civil can poſ- 
fibly do. The nature of God is the true ſtandard of genuine right 
and perſect juſtice: Right reaſon, which is taken from the nature 
of God, is an original piece; which, though in-no wiſe equal to the 
living ſtandard, is at leaſt agreeable to it as far as it reaches: The 
civil laws are taken from reaton, and are only a copy and faint 

relemblance 
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us, is far from being an original piece, immediately 
taken from genuine right and true perfect juſtice z it is 
only a copy and faint repreſentation cf it. However, 
I could with we lived up even to this; for it is copied at 
leaſt from ſome of the beſt o11ginals, which were drawn 
from the truth and nature of the thing. For how excel- 
lent is that form in judicial proceedings, Uti ne, &c. 
* That I may not be defrauded or brought to an in- 
© convenience, by tiuftirg to you, and your honeſty !*? 
And how incomparable that other, That honeſt men 
* dv nothing, but that which is honeſt and without 
s deſign.” But the great queſtion is, who they are 
that are honeſt men; and what it is to do nothing, but 
that which is honeſt ? (/) Q, ScaexvoLa, I remember, 
the hizh=prieft, was uſed to fay, that all thoſe judgments 
which had“ Ex fide bona, faithfully and honeſtly,” put 
into their forms, were ct marvellous force ; and ** that 
„ futhfully and hon-fily”* were of very large extent, and 
belonged nct only to wardſbips, ſocicties, truſts and 
commitHions, but to buyings, ſellings, lettings, and hir- 
ings, which relate to the focicty and intercourſe of man- 
kind; and that it was the part of an extraordinary 
judge, to determine exactly in all theſe caſes, what one 
man ought to make good to another, upon only the 
bare principles of conſcience and honeſty ; efpecially 
ſceing men differ in their Judgments about the greateſt 
part of them. All craft therefore ſhould utterly be ba- 
iſhed, and that knaviſh fort of cunning, which would 
fain indeed be counted, but is the fartheſt from, pru- 
dence, of any thing in the world: For prudence conſiſts 
ia the making à right diſtinction between gœod and evil; 
| but 

preſentation of it; however it were to be wiſhed that, ſuch as it 
1 wor careſully followed. This is the ſenſe, in which I take 
(f) Of whom he ſpeaks, chap. i. of his de Amicitia, and to 
whom he applied himſelf tor knowledge in the civil laws, after the 
death of the other Mucius, who was augur. He was Conſ. with L. 
Licinius Craſſus, An. U. C. 658. whom te called duo Sapientiſ- 
fimi Conſules, Chap. zi. of this Book. He was afterwards killed 


by Marius's order in Veſta's temple : © Temperantiz, prudentiæ- 


que ſpecimen (ſays our author) ante fimulachrum Vette trucida- 
tus eſt, &c. De Nat. Deor. 
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but this kind of cunning gives the preference to evil; 
if, at leaſt, it he true (as moſt certainly it is) that every 
thing is evil, which is contrary to honeſty. Neither is 
it only in farms and houſes that the laws of the city, 
which are copied from nature, take care to have cheat- 
ing and knavery piiriſhed z but in ſlaves they exclude 
all fraud in the ſeller : For he that is preſumed to know 
what the ſlave was, if he does not declare whether he 
be healthy, a renegade, or apt to ſteal, is anſwerable 
to the buyer, by an order of the AÆdiles: But this does 
not hold in the caſe of (g) an heir. Frem what has 
been ſaid, it apparently follows, (%) ſince nature is the 
founta in ſrom whence law is derived, that it is agreeable 
to cthe dictates and rules of nature, that no one ſhould 
endeavour to make his own advantage from the 1gno- 
rance of another. (Ci) And indeed there is no greater 
nnſchief in the world, than this wiſdom, falily fo named, 
Joined with baſcneſs and knavery. From this have ariſen 
innumerable caſes, wherein profit is ſet up in oppoſition 
to honeſty: For where almoſt is there a men tv be 
found, that would ſcruple to injure and wrong any 
other, if he could do it with ſecrecy, and without fear 
of being puniſhed ? | 


(7) Becauſe he being newly come to the eſtate, of which ſlaves 
were a part, is preſumed not to know whether they are heakhy, &c. 
or not. 

(4) That is, the laws: command, that no one ſhould enrich hjm- 
ſelf by cheating ancther; and the Jaws are copied from reaſon ; 
hence it follows, that reaſon commands, &c. 

(i) Having ſhewn by a ſufficient number of inflances, that none 
of theſe actions can be profitable, which are contraty to ſtrict juſ- 
tice or honeſty: He row goes on to thcſe aQicns, which are 
done under the pretence of wiſdom and prudence, but indeed arc 
quite contrary to it; and ſhews theſe alſo to be unprefitable, 
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CHAP, XVIII. 


An example of a wickedneſs committed auen there was 
no fear of puni/Aament. It is a wickedneſs to be a 
receiver of ill-gotten goods, though you have no hand 
in the getting them. It is diſhoneſt to get eflates by 
ſervile flattery. Separating Profit from Honeſtly, the 
cauſe of all miſchiefs. 


E'T us try, if you pleaſe, by ſome examples of 
that nature, wherein the common ſort of people, 
perhaps, think there is no crime: For we do not ſp-ak 
here of ſuch as cut throats, poiſon, make falſe wills, 
rob, or embezzle the public treaſures; who are not to 
be repreſſed with nothing but words and philoſophical 
diſcourſes, but muſt be vexed and wearied out with 
chains and impriſonment: But I-t us conſider here what 
is done by thoſe, who paſs in the world for men of ho- 
neſty and integrity. A will that was forged of one 
Mixurivus BAS vs, a wealthy perſon, was brought by 
ſome people out of Greece into Italy; who, to make it 
the more ealily paſs for good, made (a) Marcus Ck as- 
sus and Lucius Hog Texs1vus, two of the greateſt men 
at that time in the city, joint-heirs with themielves; who, 
though they ſuſpected the whole to be a forgery, yet 
having nothing of hand in it themſelves, made very little 
ſcruple of getting an advantage by other people's villainy. 
And what then? was that ſufficient to excuſe them from 
fault,“ that they themſelves had no Hand in it?“ Prul 
Jam fully perſuaded not; though I always loved (4) one 
of them while he was alive, and do not hate the ( other 
ſince he is dead and gone. But when Basis had de- 
fired Marcus SATRIUS, his ſiſter's fon, ſhould bear 
his name, and had appointed him his heir; (I nomivate 


12 him, 


{a) Both mentioned before, Chap. vii. Book I. and W 
Book II. | 


105 Hortenſius. ä 
c) Craſſus, whom Cicero by no means liked, as appears from 
the next Chapter, and eſpecially ſrom his ſixth paradox, 
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him, ſays he, Lord of my Sabine and Picenian manors) 
was it any ways a juſt and reaſonable thing, and not ra- 
ther an eternal blot upon thote times, that ſome prin- 
cipal citizens ſhould have a man's eſtate, and Sar RIUS 
the heir be put off barely with his name? For it he be 
unjuſt, that does not keep off ir juries from any of his 
neighbours, and defend and protect them as far as he 
is able, (as I have ſhewn already in the (4) firſt book) 
what ſort of man ſhall we take him to be, who not only 
does not keep off an injury, but rather on the contrary 
helps td promote it? Nay I, for my part, am wholly of 
opinion, that eſtates which are left men by true wills, if 
gotten by knaviſh and fervile flatterics, not by a real, 
but pretended friend{Þ1p, are ſcandalous and diſhoneſt, 
But in ſuch kind of caſes it often comes to paſs, that 
one thing ſees protitable, and another honeſt ; un- 
doubtecly by a miſtake; for the ſame (e) thing is the 
meaſure both of the one and the other; which whoever 
perceives not, will eaſily be led into all ſorts of roguery, 
For he that begins thus to argue with himſelf, that in- 
Ezed 18 honeſt, but this is advantageous, impudently 
divides, by this grots miſtake, thoſe things which by 
nature are coupled and united: Which is the deadly 
root, from which all frauds, wickednefles, and villanies 


ſpring. 


(d) Chap. vil. g g | 
{-) Viz. Nature or right reaſon, to which whatever is contrary 
can ne.ther be honeit or profitable, 
— 
. 
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The carriage of n truly diſhoneſt man, when it is in his 
fower to be 40. one % as not to be diſcauerel. The 
true nition of a good man. A jaying of FiM3RiaA's 
in the cafe of LUTrATIUS PLiNTHIA, 19 fig pur poſe. 
A Proverb borrowed from the county, faewings 
that ning dijhoneſt, low ſecret foever, can be 


fr ns . 


F a good man therefore ſhould have f ch 1 power, as 
that by na ppiog ot his B. gers he could ſlip his name 
cunningly into rich people 5 witle, he wo |} never make 
uſe of it; no, not although he were f li y aſflurec, that 
no one liv: ing could either know or ſutp:Q ic: But 2132 
ſuch a power to Mag cus Cr an mes, that by doing "the 
os thing he ſhould make himſelf heir ' where he rea iy 
as not 1, and he would (a) dance, 1 dare warrant yous 
publicly in the market-place, But he that is honeſt, 
and antwers to our notion of a good man, will never 
take any thing away from another for the enriching 
him ſelf, and tiling his ow n coffers; which whoever ad- 
mires, let him even corteſs at the 12 ze time, that he 
does not underſtaud wiat a good man is. For if any 
one will thor oughty examine his own wennn and 
clear up a little his 50 ſcure concertions, he wil quickly 
be able to tell himfelf, that a g- od an is PE ehe 
does all the good that he can to others, but never any 
M 3 ss Harm; 


1 
4 
* 

1 

1 


(a) N was eſtecmed a fcandalous Pract: ce, and unbe- 
coming a ſo er and prod: t perion, among the Romans : Where. 
tore our atihor t Ws us in his orations fer kt urea, Chap. vi. No- 
body alniolt dances, unleſs he be drunk or mad: and calls ic, Om- 
2 vitiorum extr2mum. A vice nat no one would be Euiity ct 
til he hed utterly abandoned all virtue; and Umbram luxuriæ, 
that which follows riot and debauchery, a> the mag o. does: Br 


* bedy, i he meaning therefore of this plice is, that Oraſſus weu!! 
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© harm; unleſs by way of reaſonable and juſt retribu- 
tion for ſome injury received“ I deſire to know then, 
1s not that man guilty of harming another, that outs 
the righ:ful heirs, as it were, by a ſpell, and procures 
himſcif to be put into their rooms? How then! (will 
ſome men Cay) what, would not you have people conſult 
their own Intereſt? Yes, but withal I would have them 
underſtand, that nothing can be ſo, that is baſe or dil. 
honeſt : Which is a neceſſary maxim for all thoſe to 
learn, whoever defign to be good men. I remember J 
heard my own father tell, as long ago as when I was a 
boy, that Fivpx 1a, one who had formerly been (4) con- 
ſul, w-s Judge in a caſe of LuTaTius PinTHia's, 1 
Roman knight, and a very honeſt man; who, (c) upon 
pain of loſing a certain ſum of money, was to prove him- 
ſelf to be a good man. Hereupon FIR IA plainly told 
him, that he would never pals judgment upon ſuch a 
matter; leſt either by giving the cauſe againſt him, he 
ſhould ſpot! the credit of a well-approved citizen; or 
elſe ſhould be forced, by giving it for him, to pronounce 
that any one was a good man: Which he could not do, 
conſidering the infinite virtues ard duties, that are re- 
quiſite to the compleating any perſon cf that character. 
This good man then, of whom Frwsr 1a had a notion, 


as well as Soca ATE, will never judge any thing profit. 


able, that is diſhoneſt ; From whence it follows, that 
ſuch a one will always be fo far from doing, as that he 
will never ſo much as think of any thing, which he 13 
afraid ſhould be laid open to the reſt of the world. And 
is it not a ſhame that plilotophers ſhould doubt of this, 
when there is not a peaſant in the country but aſſents 
to it? For from them we have gotten that common fa, - 


ing, which is now by long ufage become a proverb among 


us, 


(5) With C. Marius, An. Rom. Cond. 649, when Cicero was 
but three years old. 

(c) The plaintiff in a cauſe was to lay down a ſum of money, 
which if his caſe-was not juſt, he was to loſe. The deſendant us 
to do the ſame, or give up the cauſe to the plaintiff, This money 
= called Sponſio or Sacramentum. See Val. Max. Book VII. 
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us, which they bring in to ſignify the faichful dealing 
and honeſty of a man: ** He is one (fay they) that you 
„% may venture (%) to play with at even and odd in 
& th: dark.” The meaning of which, what can it be 
but this, that nothing can be profitable, but that which 
is honeit and becoming, though a man could be certain of 

2 never found out in it? You ſee then according to 
this proverb, that neither that GyGes, whom we men- 
tioned above, nor that other, whom we Juſt now ſup- 
poſ.d to have a power by the ſnapping cf his fingers ta 
become all p. ople's heir, can by any means be excuſed. 
Fur as that which is ſcandalous and diſboneſt in itſelf, 
however it may be kid from the eye ct the world, can 
never be brought to be honeſt and creditable; to alto 
that, which is not honeſt and creditable, can never be 
bro:ght to be profitable and advantiy-ous; the very 
(e) nature of the things reiifting and op, oſing it. 


(4) Micare ſignifies to hold up the fingers; a play among the 
Romans, ſaid to be in uſe to this day in Italy, wherein one hold- 
ing up ſuch a number of his fingers, the other on a ſudden (or 
ſomething like it) was to gueſs how many there were. It was eaſy 
therefore to cheat in the dark, by holding up more or fewer before 
the other could te able to ſee. Hence to expreſs a very honcit 
man, and one that would ſcorn to cheat, though ſure not to be diſ · 
covered, they uſed this proverb. See Fraſm. Adag. 

(e) That which is not honeſt is contrary to reaſon ; that which 
is profitable muſt be agreeable to reafon ; otherwiſe it deprives mea 
of their goud, viz. virtue, and conſequer:tly would be unprofitable, 
The natures therefore of theſe two being cppoſite, can never let the 
ſame action be not honeſt, and yet advantageous, 
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Great. rewards are very apt to make men forgetful of 
Honey. Examples concerning this. An excellent 
rule for our direction in this caſe. A man loſes more 
by doing an unjuſt action, than ever he can gain by 
1, be the reward what it will, 


BY T (a) when people cxpect great advantages 
from their roguery, it is a mighty temptation for 
them to be guiiry of it, Thus, for inſtance, (when (+) 
Manus was far from any hopes of obtaining the conſul- 
ſhip, and had lain ſeven years from the time of his being 
prœtor, fo that no one ſuſpected his ſtanding for that 
Honour z being diſpatched to Rome by (c) Q. MeTELLUS 
whole lieutenant he was, an extraordinary man, and a 


brave member of the reput-lic ; he accuſed his general to 


the people of Rome of protrafting the war; and told 
them, That if they would but chuſe him conſul, 
© they ſhould foon have JUcur TH , either dead or 


6c alive, delivered imo their power.“ It is true by 
this art iſice he got to be chaten confu], but he paid for 
it the price of his hongſty and filehtyz; who could chus 
bring an uſcful and excellent citizen, whoſe lieutenant 
he was, and by whom ke was ſent, into hatred and ill- 
will by falſe accuſ:tions, Nor did my (/) kinſwan 
GNATIDIANUs ad the rart of an honeſt and fair deal- 
ung man, in the time of lis prætorſhip: The tribunes of 

| the 


(a) He goes on with his examples of craft, that pretends to he 
tene prudence; and ſhews, that though it ges men honours, &c. 
a it did Marius the conſulſhip; yet that it is truly unprefitable, 

(b) He who aſterwards came to be feven times cortul. 

(c) A noble, valiant, and viituous Roman, choſen conſul in the 
war of Jugurtha king of Numidia, and tent againſt him; where by 
is valour and wiſe conduct he beat that prince, and night have 
ended the war, had not Marius ſupplanted him. However he ob- 
rained a triumph, and the ſurname of Numidicus. Sce Salluſt. 

ugurth, and Piutarch's hfe of Marius, 

4) See chaps xvi- of this BOOK, 
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the people held a common conſultation with the compa- 
ny ct prætors, about ſettlipg the value and rate of 
money; which at thoſe times was grown to be ſo very 
unconitant, as that no body could be certain how much 
he was worth, They made an edit by common con— 


4a - 

- — — 
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it, and appointing a penalty for thoſe who were con- 
victed, | This being ordered, they agreed to meet again 
in the aſſembly, afternoon, and all of them together tell 
the people what they had dore. The mceting b oke up, 
and the reſt ali departed, ſome one way, and ſome anc- 
ther: Max tus only directly went down from the court 
to the aſſembly, and by bimſolf alune, declared that ta 
the people, which all of them had agreed upon by ge- 
neral Conſent, If you aſk now what was the event of 
this; nothing in the world could have got him greater 
honour ; ſtatues erected for him about che firects, Frank- 
incenſe and tapers burnt at every one of them; and, 
in ſhort, never was any man more adored by the mul- 
tituds, The are the things, which do ſometimes mii- 
lead men in deliberating about thei* dats ; when the ef- 
tende ag unſt honefty (ems very trivial, hut the a vantage 
that is gained by ic very conſidera le. Thus Marius 
thouzht it but a little piece ot knavery, to teal the peC- 
ple's love from the tribunes and his collegues; but a 
mighty a4vantaze to be made conſul by it, which was 
wat he at that time propoſed to hinſeff. But in all 
tele caſes there is only one rule, which I deſire you 
vould conſtantly take a'ong with you: „ Be (ure in 
the firit place, that what you count profitable be no 
** way dith.neft ; and if it be dithoneft, then aſſure 
** yourſclt that it is not truly profitable,” And can 
we then eſtcem either the one or the other of theſe 
Maxivs's good men? Conſider a littſe and examine 
Your own thoughts, and you may fee what idea, what 
Notion or conception, you have of a good man, 13 it 
reconcileable then with the character of ſach a one (-; 
to lie tor the fake of his o'wn advantage; to decc1ve, ta 
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raiſe falſe reports and miſrepreſentat ions of others; 9 
to ſcize that before-hand, which others have a right to 
as well as himſelf? certainly, nothing leſs. And is there 
any thing then of ſuch excellent worth? any profit or 
intereſt ſo very deſireable, for the gaining of which one 
would forfeit the glory and reputation of a good man ? 
can that, which we. call by the name of profitable, 
bring us any thing ſo good as what it takes away from 
us, if not ſpoil] our being counted men of integrity? 
if it occaſion the loſs of our juſtice and faithfulnets ; 
that is, in plain truth, if it changes us into brutes? for 
where is the great difference between altering our 
ſhapes and becoming real beaſis; and carrying the pa- 
ture and fiercene ſs of beaſts, though under the cutfides 
and figures of men ? 


As his Kinſman Gratid'anus did the favour of the people 
fron the tribunes, ar d his collegues. 


CHA FE. I. 


To do ary thing difhuneſt for the ſauke of Power and 
Authority, not profitable. 4A noſi deteſtalle mau inn 
of C afar's, Not profitalle ts make Aimpelf King in « 
free city. The unhoppine/s of a tyrant”, life, 


GAIN, (a) thoſe who neglect all juſtice and 
A honeſty for the ſake cf power, do not they take 
Juſt the ſame method that (4) a certain perſon did, When 
he choſe to be ſon-in-law to none but one, by wheſe 
daring boldneſs he might 1ncreafe his own authority ? 
he thought it a very great advantage, no queſtion, to en- 

large 


o 


fa) In the laſt chapter he ſhewed, that ro trick can be profita- 
ble, if contrary to honeſty and true pruder.ce, tho' it ſheuld pre- 
eure a man ever ſo much honour ; Here he ſhews the ſame as to 
power. 

(%) Pompey the Great, who choſe to be Cæſar's ſon-in-law, 
$:arryinvg his daughter Jula. 
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large his own greatnejs, by drawing hatred upon anc- 
ther: but he never confidered how great a diſſervice 
he did to his country, and how niuch fcardal ard dif 
credit he brought upon himlelf, As for the father-in- 
law, he had always a couple of Greek verſes in his? 
mouch, taken out of (c) Funiripes's tragedy of 
Phanitfa; which I will endeavour to tranſlate as well 
as J am able, perhaps it may be aukwardly, but how- 
ever ſo as to make their tenſe appear: 


If ever we may break the ties of right, 
Tis when a kingdom is the glorious prize, 
In other things be ftricily jut. 


It was a villainous thing in (4) Ereoctes, or rather in 
Fun1PiDts indeed, to exempt that (e) one breach ef 
right from being criminal, which is certainly of all 
others the moſt wicked and deteſtable. Why do we 
inſiſt then upon examples of letier roguries, fuch as 
making one's felf heir by cunning and ſpells, cheats 
about buying, felling, &c. Here is (f) a man tor 
you, that has made no ſcruple of detiring to make 
himſelf king of the Roman people, and lord and go— 
vernor of the whole earth; nav, and which is worte, 
hath accompliſh.d his deſire. It any man calls 
this an honeſt ambiflion, he muſt be out of his wits ; 
for he juſlißes the ſubverſion of our laws and libertice, 
and eſteems the moſt baſe and deteſtable oppreſſion of 
them, a virtuous, laudable, and glorious action: but 
Hany man, confefling that it is not honeft, to get the 

dominion 


c) A famous Greek tragedian, cotemporary and rival of Sopho- 
cles; very well known by his playz, which are fill (a-great many 
of them) extant. | 

(4) A king of Thebes, brother to Polynices ; who were both cf 
them ſons of CEdipus by Jocaſta his own mother. They agreed 
to rcign by turns, and the elder Ereccles began firſt, but when lus 
year was out, would not reſign to Poly nices. Hence aroſe a war, 

in which the two brothers killed one another. The verſes hers 
votcd agree very well with the peiion f Eteccles, who for tte 
aks of reigriny, broke his faith and azreecaent with dis bretha. 
(e) Viz. for the ſake of a Kinz dom. 

njubus Calar: 
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dominion in that republic, which has been and ought 
to be always free, will yet ſay, it 13 profitable for him 
that can do it; what reproofs ſhall I uſe, or what re- 
proaches rather, to recall ſuch a one from ſo dangerous 


an error? good Gods! Can it ever be ſuppoſed then to 


be any man's intereſt, by the heinouſeſt and moſt un- 
natural wickedneſs upon earth, to ruin and deſtroy his 
own native country, though perhaps the man who is 
guilty of it, may afterwards be ſtiſed by his poor op- 
preſſed citizens, (g) the father cf it? bare there- 


fore ſhould atways be meaſured by juſtice and honeſty; 


fo that thele two words, tho? of different ſounds, ſhould 
yet be underitood to mean one and the fame thing, I 
know the common people are apt to imagine, that nc- 
thing in the world can be better than to govern z but 
when I conſider the real truth and reaſon ot the thing 
itſelf, I find on the contrary that nothing can be worſe, 
when people arrive at it by unlawtul means. Can it 


pollibly be profitable for any man then, to live in perpe- 


tual cares and. anxieties? to be day and night racked 
and tormented with fears, in a life full ct noching but 
treachecies and dangers? “ Many are treacherous and 
« unfaithful to kings, (ſays Accius,) and but few are 
« farthful,” But of what ſort of kings did he ſpeak 
this? was it not of thoſe, who by lawf il fucceilion. had 
received the royal ſcepter from &:) TaxTaLus and 
PeLoPs? How many more then muſt we fuppole to bz 
unfaithful to that king, who with an army cf Romans 
had oppreticd and enilaved the Roman people itlelf ? 
and had forced that city, wich was not only tice, but 

even 


(s) Cæſar was called ſo, notwithſtanding his oppreſſions. See 
$ueron. chap. Ixxvi. 14x xv. 

(4) King of Phryzia, whom the poets make ſon of Jupiter, and 
tel us he ſerved his 1% Pelops up to table to the Gods, But they 
8 who eat a ſhoulder) abhorring the bancGuzt, reſstordal 

elops to life, and ſent Tantalus into hell, where he was torment- 
ed with hunger in the midit ef plenty. Pelops afterwards married 
Nippodamia, daughter of Eromaus, and became king of that 
part of Greece, which atterviards from: hin was called Peloponne» 
lus, now Moorea. His de ſcendant: were Atreus, Thyeſtes, Aga» 
Wt H. on &=. | 
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even empreſs of the whole world, to ſubmit her neck 
to his tyrannical yoke? What uneaſineſs of mind muſt 
ſuch a one, think you, be continually under? What 
wounds and twitcl:es of conſcience muſt he needs feel ? 
How, in ſhort, can that lite be an advantage to any 
man, which has this inconvenience inſeparably annexed 
to it, that whoever 1s fo happy as to take it away, will 
obtain the greateft glory and good-will from all the 
world? And if theſe things, which ſeem molt of all to 
be profitable, yet are found to be the contrary when 
unworthy and diſhoneſt; this certainly ought to con- 
vince us all, * that nothing can be profitable, which is 
% not honeſt.“ 


— 


HK . 


A braze exan ple of the Romans preferring juſtice before 
a ſeeming profit. Glory can never be gotten by wicks 
edneſs, Riches unprofitable, if accompanied aitlt 
infariy, Example of injuſtice in the Romans, How 
an empire og /it ta be jufperted. CATO tos fewere in 
exatling the tributes. An unjuſt faying of Cur 10's, 


Rt this kas been determined, a3 at many other 
times by our wile fore-tathers, ſo (a) particularly 
by FaBx1civs, then a ſecond time conſul, and the 
whole Roman nate, in the war with PyXRKUVUs. For 
when Pyx rn mus had voluntarily made war upon the Ro- 
mam, and the Contention was held about empire and 
maſterry, wich a no leſs powerful than generous adver- 
fary ; a deſerter cane ſecretly into Fa3zxicivus's camp, 
and offered, upon condition he might be well rewarded, 
to return back ag uin with the tame ſecrecy that he came, 
and to poiſon Pykamus. But inſtead of encouragement, 
FaBR1icivus ordered hin to be tent back to Pyarinvs, . 
and was afterwards commended by the ſcnate tor ſo do- 


$ | Ing 
(a) See Book I. Chap, xii, xiii, Book III. Chap. iv, 
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ing. If we look no further now than the outward 


appearance of what ſeems to be profitable, here a dan- 


gerous war, and a powerful adverſary of the growing 
empire might ſoon have been removed by the firgle af- 
ſiſtance of this one deferter : but then it would hare 
been an eternal ſcandal, not to mention the villany and 
wickedneſs of it, in an honourable war, which was ma- 
naged with a fair and generous enemv, not to get the 
victory by virtue and courage, but orly by baſe and trea- 
cherous practices. Whether was it more profitable then 


for Faxaictvs, who was ſuch in this city as ArtsTIbEs 


was at Athens! or for the Roman ſenate, which never 
thought any thing dilbonourahle their intereſt; to cor- 
tend with an enemy by valour or by poifon ? It empire 
be deſirable for the ſake of glory, why is not wickednefs 


altogether baniſhed, in which it is impoſfible there ſhould 


ever be any glory? but if we are for power at any rate, 
we ſhould do well to conſider, that it can never be pro- 
ftable when accompanied with infamv. That counſel 
therefore of I ucivs Pulis, the fon of Quiy- 
TUs, was far from being profitable, “that thoſe very 
&« Cities, which SYLL a had freed for a ſet ſum of money 
c from paying any cuſtoms, by the ſenate's order, Hou! 4 
again he brought under their former contributions; 
« and yet not the money which they had paid, be re- 
« turned them.” This adiife of his was followed ly 
the ſenate, to the great diſparagement and ſhame :t 
the empire; for cven pirates at this rate will {ſooner be 
truſted than the Roman fenate. Well, but the public 
revenues were increaſed by it, and theretore it was pre- 
ftable: Heavens! how long will men dare to call any 
thing profitable, which is not honeſt ! C an hatred then 
and infamy be profitable to a ſtate, which ought to be 
ſupported by glory and credit, and the love of its con- 


federates. In this particular I ctten difagreed from my 


eld friend (5) Cato; hem IJ always thought to be 


ſomewhat too headſtrong, in Randirg up for the inte- 


reſt of the public treaſury; and exacting the tributes 
with ſo much rigour, as, not to make any allewances to 
| | the 


ip) He that was ſurnamed Uticenfis, mentioncd above> 
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the farmers, and very ſeldom or never grant any thing 
to the confederates: Whereas we ought always to be 
kind to the latter, and to deal with the former, as we 
would do with our own bailiffs; and that fo much the 
more, becauſe all the ſafety and weltare of the republic 
depend upon the agreement of (:) the ſeveral orders in 
it. Nor leſs ill than PaiL1y's, was the counſel of (4) 
Cuno; who, in the caſe of (e) the people inhabiting 
beyond the Po, thu? he confeſſed their demards were but 
Juſt and reaſonable, yet always added,“ Vincat utilitas; 


_ * every thing muſt give way to the intereſt of the pubs. 


&« lic.” He thould rather have ſaid, that they were not 
juſt, becauſe not comporting with the public intereſt , 
than thus have declared they did not comport with it, 


and at the ſame time confets them to be juſt and reaſon- 
able. 


(c) The Senators and Equites; Which laſt were farmers of the 
pub. ic taxes. 
8 Curio the father. See Chap. xvii. Book II. 


) Who deſired to be made free cf the city of Rome, but were 
denied. 


— 


C HA FP. XXIII. 


Several caſes put by HE ATON the Rhodian. Dioge- 


NES and ANTIPATER e one anther. Whether 


bad money received for good fhould be put off. 


fa) n propoſeth, in his fixth book of 
Qices, ſeveral queſtions ſuch as theſe which 


follow: Whether a good man, in time of great ſcarcity, 


may refuſe to give victuals to the tervants of his own 
family? He diſcources indeed upon cither fide of the 
queſtion, but at laſt concludes, that he ſhould rather be 


guided by his intereſt than humanity, He demands 


again, if a merchant in a ſtorm be forced to thiowy his 
goods. 


(a) One of Panztius's ſcholars, mentioned Chap. xv. 
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goods over- board, whether of the two he ſhould chuſe 
to caſt away a very valuable horſe, or a ſervant that is 
good for nothing? Here intercſt, and the laving of hi, 
goods draws one Way, and compatlion of human nature 
another, Should a fool in a thip-wreck have gotten 
a plank, may a wiſe man take it away from kim it he 
can? He anſwers, no; becauſe it would be plainly a 
piece of injuſtice: But what if the owner+of the ſhip 
ſhould come? May not he take it away when it properly 
belongs to hin? No, nct at all, no more than he may 
. throw a man out of the ſlip, under the pretence th: t 
the ſhip belongs to him. Por till they are arrived wh1- 
ther the ſhip was hired for, it does not more property 
elong to the owner, than 1t does to the paſiengers by 
whom it was hired. Sappoſe two men that are equally 
wile, ſhould both of them in 2 ſhipwreck lay hold of the 
ſame plank z may either of them ſeize upon it fo cih 
to himſelf, or ſhould one of them voluntarily yield it to 
the other? Let one vieid to the other, provided that 
other will be more ſerviceable to the pu lic, or there is 
more depending upon his life and preſervation. But 
what if theſe are equal in either of them? Why then 
there is no more to be ſaid about it, but it muſt even be 
let alone for chance to determine, as hough they ſhould 
caſt lots, or (5) play at even or odd for it, What if a 
father ſhould ritle temples, and dig palages under ground 
into the treatury ? Should the ton diſcover him to he 
public magiſtrate? No; that were an horrid unnatural 
impicty; he ſhould rather on the cont ary defend his fa- 
ther, if any one elſe ſhould pretend to accule him. By 
what! ought not the intereſt of my Country to be con- 
ſalted, before that cf any one elſe whatig-ver? Yes un- 
deniably; but then it is very much the intereſt of your 
country, to have citizens that are dutifal and obedient 
to th-ir parents, But if a f ther ſhould attempt tg 
make himſelf king, or any ways endeavour to betray hie 
co intry; thould a fon in ſuch a caſe hold his tongue an 
conceal it? In the firſt place, let him beg of his father 
to deſiſt; If that does no good, let him: proceed to re- 
but. 


(6) What Micare, the Word here uſed, Egnifies, fee Chap. vn 
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2 buke and even to threaten him about it: But if at laſt 
he perceive that ĩt directly tends to the ruin of his coun- 
try, he ſhould prefer its {if-ty before that of his father. 
1 Another of the queſtions he propoſes is this; ſuppoſe a 
good man to receive, by an vierfight, bad money for 
„good, and atte: wards come to unde<itiand that it is bad, 
may he py 1t for good, if he owes another any thing? 
DiOGENEsS thinks he mav, but AN TI rATT&R not; hem 
rather ailent to, Suppoſe a man be ſellirg a veſſel of 
wine, which be knows will not keep; is he bound to 
tell of this? DroGtxes thinks he is under no ſuch ob-. 
ligation; ANTIPAaTER Will have it to be every honett 
man's duty, Thr are the things, which whether they 
are rizht, and one's duty or nct, is cften controverted 
2mong the Stoics, In ſelling a {Jave is one bound to 
declare vat his faults at rot? I do rot mean theſe, 
which unlets they are told, the law itfelf commands he 
ſhall be returned upon our hands; but his being a liar, 
a (c) flcher, a player at dice, o: a drurkard, One is of 
opinion we ought to declare them, and the other not. 
Should an ignorant body ſell a quantity of go'd, and 
ſuppoſe it to be copper; is a good man oblized now to 
tell him that is gold; or may he buy for a penny what | 
is worth a thovtand per ce ? It js plain enough by this 
time what my thoughts are, and wherein conſiſts the 
controverſy between (4) the fore-mentioned philoſc- 
phers. 


(c) For if he be a down-right thief, the ſcler is hound to tell it 
by the law, otherwiſe his flave will be turned upon his hands; 48 
appears from Chap. xvIii. ä 

(4) Diogenes and Antipater, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Whether a man is obliged to pes form all his promijes v 


not; though at the expenſe of his life or reputation. 


Some examples upon it. 


ye E we bound to perform all thoſe promiſes and 
bargains, which (in the prator's language) haze 
neither force nor fraud in them; Here is a man, for ex- 
anple, that has gotten the dropſy, and another pre- 
fcribes him an infallible cure for it, upon condition that 
he will never make uſe of it again. The man recover; 
by its help at preſent, but falls again ſome time attc: 
into the fame diſtemper, Suppoſe now that he, t 


whom he had made ſuch promiſe, will by na means allow 
him to ute the cure again; what would be his duty in} 
ſuch a caſe ? Why, ſince he, who denics him the requeſt, | 
is inhuman, and it is (a) a thing that will do him no 


manner of prejudice, it is the beſt way to take care ct 
his life and ſafety, A good and wiſe man is deſired by 
one, who appoints him his heir, and leaves him by will 
a conſiderable eſtate, that before he enters upon the pol- 
ſeſſion of it, he ſhould dance at noon-day in the open 
ſtreets ; and this he accordingly promiſes to do, becaut: 
otherwiſe the teſtator would not make him his heir; 
would you have him perform now what he promiſed, or 
not? I could with that he never had promiſed it at 4%, 
which I think would much better have ſuited with n; 
character: but ſince he has done it, if he think it 0“ 
honourable to dance fo in public, the beſt way will he 
not to ſtand to ſuck a promiſe, provided he takes note 
of the money that was left hun: Unl-ts the money may 
be turned to ſome very great benefit and advantage vl 

the 


(a) No one's obliged to perform any promiſe, when it will but 
bring a loſs and inconvenience on himtelj, and do no ſervice to the 
perſon it was made to. For why ſhould that be demanded of m-, 
which can do no bedy any good, but me a great diſkindneſs? Or 
what reaſon is there a t ing thould be dong, which brings a Brea 
deal of harm, and no manner of good with it? 


— 
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the public; ſo that it would be no diſgrace for a man 


(4) even to dance, when it brings ſo much good to his 
country along with it, | 


% For an action offending againſt outward decency and mo- 
deity, ſuch as dancing is, ought to give place to an action of juſ- 
tice; ſuch as is the doing a real kindneſs to the public, 


HAF. MV. 


Several other caſes, wherein a man is not cbliged to per- 


form his promiſes and vows; nor to give up a truſt,” 


The method he deſigns ta take in the following part of 
the work. 


N is one bound to perform thoſe promiſes 
N which are hurtful and prejudicial to the perſons 
they were made to. Thus father FuoeBvs (a) (that we 
may return to our tables) promiſed to grant (4) PhHAt- 
TON Whatſoever he ſhculd deſire; and the mad young 
fellow defired to get up into his father's chariot, It was 
accordingly granted him; but before he could get to be 
well ſettled in it, he was ſtruck down with lightning. 
How abundantly better had it been, in ſuch a caſe, if 
the facher had refuſed to perform ſuch a promiſe ? The 


fame may be ſaid of another, which (c) THESEUS ob- 


tained of NTUNE: This God had promiſed to do any 
three things for him, whatever he ſhould requeſt : And 
he requeltcd the death ct his own fon HyeyroLyYTUs; 


upon 


(a) For he mentioned them in Book I. and the fable of Gyges 
in Chap. ix. of this. 

(% Sec Ovid's Metamorph. Book II. x 

(e Theſeus married Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons, by whom 
he had Hippolytus. Afterwards he married he dra, daughter to 
king Minos of Crete, who fell in love with Hippolytus. He ne- 
zleding her, ſhe [in revenge] complained to her hutband, that he 
would have lain with her. I'heſeus in a rage defired Neptune to 
deilroy him, which he did. But the truth atterwards coming out, 
Theſeus was grievouſly afflicied, Seneca and Euripides hays Wilt» 
ten tragedies upon its | | 
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upon a falſe ſuſpicion that he had been naught with his 
mother-in-law, He obtained what ke aſked, which oc- 
caſioned him very much ſorrow and affliction. Again, 
(4) Acamemnon had vowed, for a ſacrifice to Diaxa, 
the moſt beautiful thing that was born that year in his 
whole dominions, To be as good as his word, he was 
forced to offer his daughter Irurcr xa, thin whom no- 
thing that year had been born mere beautiful. Had not 
it been (+) better to have breke his promiſe, than have 
done ſuch an horrid and unnatural action? In ſome caſ-s 
then a man 1s not obliged ty perform his promiſes: No 
more 15 he to reſtore what was given him in truſt, Sup- 
poſe, for the purpoſe, a man in his wits hat entruſted 
you with his ſword, and ſhould demand it of you again 
when he is beſide himfelt; your duty would be not to 
give it him again and if you did, you would be guilty 
of a very great error, Again, (f) ſhould a man put a 
large ſim of money in your hands, and afterwards ra'ſe 
a rebellion 2gainſt his country, would you deliver up 

92 your 


(4) Diana being angry with Agamemnon for having lain a Nag 
of hers, kept the Crecian fleet, that was going to Troy at Aulis 
by contrary winds, 4gamemnon to appeaſe her, vowed to ſacii- 
fice the beautifulleft thing at that time in his dominions ; whic!) 
proving to be his own daughter, he ſacrificed her. Crhers ſay the 
Godde(s put a hart in her ſtead, and carried her away to be her 

1eſteſs at Taurica, Sce Eutip. Iphigenia. 

(e) Unlawful oaths, vows cr promiſes are not to be kept, be- 
cauſe no man can ever oblize himſelf to that, which is contrary to 
a former and ſuperior obligation, We are all by God obliged ty 
the pertor mance of ſuch and ſuch duties; therefore we cannot be 
obliged to the contrary by an act of our own, But he e we mut 
Giſtingu;ſh between theſe Which are unlau ful as to the manner or 
Circumitances of them, and thoſe that are ur awful as to the mate 
ter they ate about. Ihe farit is by foie called jurancntum i Li- 
tum; and the ſecond, De re illicita. All haſty and 1ath oaths cre 
unlawful in the firit ſenſe, by which we are obliged for all that; 
provided the ſubject they are about be lawful. Then an oath :5 
unlawful in the ſ:zcond ſenſe, when a man ſwears he will do ary 
tning that is wicked; which cannot oblige him for the Feaſou 
above given. However he ſins in ſwearing ſuch a thing. 

(f) Oathz, &c. do not bind, when the keeping of them wil! 
hinder ſome greater good, or bring ſome great evil, See Grotius, 
de jure B. and P. Sanceitcn ce Oblig. Jur. &c, | 


1 
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your truſt, if demanded by him? Certainly no; for this 
would be to act againſt the public intereſt, which ought 
to be preferred- before every wing elſe, Thus a great 
many things, which are horcft of themſelves, we may 
ſee ceaſe to be ſo when the circumſtances alter: To per- 
form a promiſe, for inſtance, to ſtand to an agreement, 
or deliver up a truſt, ought not to be done when the 
become unprofitable. This may ſuffice to have been ſaid 
of thoſe things, which a (g) pretended wiſdom would 
fain count profitable, though contrary to juſtice, But 
having laid down in the firſt book, four general heads, 
from which all offices or duties are derived, I ſhall diſ- 
courſe upon cach cf the ſame in this; and make out, 
that what 1s contrary to any of thoſe virtues is only in 
ſhew, and not really profitable, Of prudence then, which 
a knaviſh tort of cunning endeavours to imitate; as alto 
of juſtice; which is never but profitable, we have diſ- 
courted already. It (4) remains that we ſpeak of the 
other two general heads of duty; the one of which con- 
fiſts in the greatneſs and excellency of a courageous ſoul ; 
and the other in ſuch a regularity of our actions, as is 
conformable to the precepts of temperance and modera- 
tion. 


(e) See Note (i) on Chap. xvii. 

(% Be has ſhewn that thoſe actions which may ſeem to be juſt 
and prudent and really are not ſo, whatever advantages of wealth, 
honours, or the like t ey bring along with them, are not truly pro- 
fitable, becauſe cortrary to thoſe two parts of honeſty. He now 


proceeds to ſhew the ſane of the other two remaining parts, Viz. ' 


courage ard temperance, that nothing can be profitable that is 
contrary to either of them. And frit of courage; ſee the next 
chapter. 
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CHAP, XXVI. 


That nothing can be profitabl:, which is contrary to 


the virtue of fortitude, ſhewn from the example of 


ULysses and REGuLUs, 


LYSSES thought it would be profitable for him, 
(if what the tragedians tell us be true; for Ho- 
MER, a Writer of the greateſt authority, never once inſi- 
nuates any ſuch ching but the writers of tragedy accuſe 
Urrss ks for feigning himſelf mad, that he might avoid 
the war; a deſign that was by no means honeſt and cre- 
ditable:“ Well, but it was profitable (will ſome one 
« ſay) to ſtay and govern at his own home, and enj. y 
& bimſelf quietly in his iſland () Ithaca, together with 
his parents, his wife and fon, Is there ary ſuch 
«« credit in the daily dangers and fatizues of war, that 
you can ever think comparable with living ſuch a life 
of tranquillity and ſecurity?“ Yes, I wholly deſpite 
and contemn your ſecurity, being fully perſuaded that 
it can never be profitable ſo long as it is (4) diſhoneſt. 
Pray what would they have ſaid, do you think of 
ULyssEs, ſuppoſe he had continued in his pretended 
madneſs? When after his (c) glorious atchievements in 
the war, he had yet theſe reproaches thrown upon him 
by AJ Ax. 7 


Though, you all know, he firſt propos'd this (4) oath, 
Yet he's the only man that woild have broke it. 
He 


(a) An iſe in the Ionian ſea, now called Theaca, which Ulyſſes 
was prince of. 

(b) Becauſe cowardly, and ſo contrary to the virtue of courage. 

(c) He conquered Rheſus, ſtole away the Palladium, &c. Sce 
Ovid's Metamorph. Book XIII. 

(4) The Greeks took an oath, at their preparing for Troy, ne- 
ver to ceaſe till they were revenged on the "Trojans. Notwith- 
ſanding which Ulyſſes would have eſcaped. 'I heſe verſes are taken 
out cf a tragedy of Pacuvius, about Ajax and Ulyſſes contending 
for Achilles's arms. I he perſon ſpoken of in them is Ulytles, and 
the ſpeaker Max. 
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He firſt endeavour' d not to join i'th' war, 
Faint-hearted coward! feigning to be mad. 
And had not prudent PALA MFD found out, 
By cunning, this his impudent deceit, 

The villain, notwithſtanding all the ties 

Of ſacred oaths, had certainly gone off, 
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It was much better for him to bear all the hazards, not 
of the war only, but of the ſea too, (as at laſt (e) he did) 
than not to make one among the reſt of the Grecians, 
then reſolving, by conſent, upon a war with (// the 
Barbarians. But to remove the ſcene from foreign coun- 
tries, and fabulous relations, that we may come nearer 
nome, and to a thing that really happened; M. AT1- 
Lies REGULVs, then a ſecond time conſul, was ſur. 
prized in Atrick by (pg) XN THrrus the Lacedæmo- 


nian, and made a priſoner, () Am11.caR, father of 


| Hax1Bat,, being the general of the Carthaginians) and 


was ſent by the Carthaginians to the Roman ſenate, 
upon ſolemn oath given, that, unleſs ſome remarkable 
priſoners were reſtored them, he ſhould himſelf return 
back again to Carthage, Now as ſoon as this man ar- 
rived at Rome, he could not but perceive © hat appeared 
to be his intereſt, but withal was perſuaded (at the event 
declared) that it oy apycared ſo. The cauſe was thus; 
Here he might have ſtayed in his native country, and 
have lived at home quietly with his wife and children; 
might have judged his misfortune, received in the war, 
no more than what all men in that ſtute are liable to; 
and might ſtill have continued in his old degree of ho— 
nour among thoſe of conſular dignity. ©* And who can 


deny 


(e) Wandering ten years, after the war was ended, before he 
could get home. ö 
) So the Grecians called all other people beſide themſelves, 
Who was at that time made leader of the Carthaginians, and 
pu the Romans a notable overthrow in the firit Punic war. See 
0 * Book I. Chap. xxxii. 
(5) A noble and valliant Carthaginian at the latter end of the 
firſt Punic war, counted the greateſt general of his age, who not 
only defended, but enlarged the Carthaginian empire. See Polyb, 


and Corn, Nepos. 
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* deny now, (will any one ſay) that all theſe things are 
«© expedient and probable ?*? Who do you think? Why 
(i) greatneſs of foul and true courage deny it. Can you 
d-fire any greater and more illuſtrious authorities! 


(i) That is, It was not really expedicnt and prefitable for him 
to ſtay at licme, thoꝰ it might ſeem; becauſe contrary to courage 
and greatneſs ot foul, 


CH AT. XXVII. 


hat courage and greatneſs of ſoul teach us, A conti- 
nuation of the ſtory of RE GUL AUS. 


HESF, are the virtues, by which we are taught to 
be afraid of nothing, to deſpiſe all the outward 
concerns of lite, and count nothing intolerable that can 
poſſibly befal a man. Well, but pray what did this 
* ReGurvus do then?” He came into the ſenate, and 
told them what it was he was ſent about, and refuſed to 
give his own vote in that cafe, foraſmueh as he was rot 
to be counted a ſenator, as being by oath under the ene- 
my's power, And in his ſpeech, which he ſpoke to the 
ſenate upon that ſubjed, (focl that he was, ſome v ill be 
ready to fay, and an enemy to his own intereſt !) he told 
them, ** it was beſt not to give up their priſoners ; that 
© they were young men, and might make able leaders; 
<4 but that he, for his part, was grown almoſt uſelceis, 
© and worn away with old age.” The ſenate were ſo 
far perſuaded. by his ſpeech, that the reſolved the pri- 
ſoners ſhould be detained in cuſtody, and he himſelf re- 
turned back again to Cart"age z not all the love which 
he had for his country, his friends and relations, being 
able to detain him. And tho' he knew well enough 
what a barbarous enemy, and what (4) exquiſite torments 
HED | | he 


(a) He was put into a little place, ſtuck all about with ſharp 
points, ſo that he could neither lie down, lean on one fide, nor 
itand upright: Beſide that, his eye-lids were cut off, and the fun 
let ſhine upon his eyes, ſo that he could never ſleep, &c. 


e 
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he was going to return to; yet he thought it his duty, 
whatever came of it, not to violate his oath. I think 
he was in a better condition therefore, even whilſt he 
was murdered by being kept from ſleeping, than ever he 
could have been had he ſtayed at home, and lived under 
the ſcandal of being an old captive, and a perjured no- 
bleman. But was it not very great folly and madneſs, 
«*« if he would not perſuade the releaſing of the priſoners, 
« yet to go and diſſuade it as much as hecould?” Pray 
how folly and madneſs? What, though it were condu- 
cive to the good of the republic ? Or can any thing be 
profitable to a private citizen, which brings a diſadvan- 
tage to the commonwealth 1n general ? 


CH AP. XXVIII. 
To ſeparate profit from honeſly, is to pervert the firſt 
principles of nature. All men naturally defirous of 
profit. The reaſons given by thoſe, who think REx- 


sul us did ill in returning. 


＋ HOSE men who ſeparate profit from honeſty, 
wholly pervert the (a) firſt principles of nature: 
For we all of us naturally deſire our intereſt, toward 
which we are carried with fo ſtrong a biaſs, as that it is 
not in our power to turn the other way : For who is 
averſe from, or rather, who does not moſt eagerly fol- 
low his own advantage? But ſince we can find out no 
real advantage, except in what is honeſt, becoming and 
commendable, thercfore we count theſe the principal 
things; and take the word profit to ſignity ſomething 

N which 


(a) The firſt principle of nature is, that every one deſire his own 
happineſs, which is certainly his true and greateſt profit. Now this 
conſiſting in virtue or honeſty, the right uſe of this principle is, to 
conduct and lead men on in the ways of virtue. But thoſe who 
make mens intereſt ſeparate from honeſty, pervert this principle, 
and make it conduct men to other things inſtead of honeſty, viz. 


riches, power or the like, 
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which only relates to our outward neceſſities, and the 
ſapplying of them, without all that glorious and ſhining 
excellence which er in the actions of virtue and ho- 
neſty. (5) But after all is done, perhaps ſome men 
will ſay, pray what is there in an oath, that he ſbould 
«© beairaid thus to break it?ꝰ What! was it JuriTER's 
anger that he dreaded? But this is agreed on by all phi- 
lofophers; not only thoſe (c) who maintain that the 
Gods lead an idle life, neither huſying themſelves, nor 
Ane others; but (4) thoſe who affirm they are al- 
ways buſy, and always Wee ſomething that relates to 
the world: In this thing, I fay, they are all agreed, 
that the (e) Deity, neither hurts nor is angry. with any 
one. But ſuppoſing the worſt, pray what hurt could ]u- 
PITER'S Vengeance have done ReGuLus,. greater than 
what REGULUs did to himſelf? It could not be any 
thing of religion therefore that hindered him from fol- 
lowing what appeared to be his intereſt, Again, was 

be afraid of the baſeneſs and diſhoneſty of the action? 
s to that, in the firſt place, always of two evils chuſe 
the leaſt; and where was an) evil in the baſeneſs of the 
thing, ſo great as was that of the torments which he en- 
dured? Beſide, pray remember that ſentence of Acc ius, 
which, 


(2) He brings all the arguments of thoſe men, who would have 
it, that Regulus did fooliſhly in returning: As, firſt, that he could 
not fear the anger of the gods, if he had ſtaid at home, for they 
are never angry. Secondly, if they had been angry, they could 
not have hurt him worſe, than he did himſelf by returning, &c. 
To all which he anſwers in the following chapters. 

(c) The Epicureans, who made the happineſs of the Gods con- 
fiſt in eaſe, and freedom from diſturbance; and denied a provi- 


dence. 

(d) The Stoics, Academics, &c. who held that the Gods took 
care of the world and the affairs of it: only Ariſtotle confined his 
providence to the heavenly bodies. 

(e) See note on Chap. iii. Book II. The Deity it is true is never 
angry as men are, never tranſported with violent paſſion. But this 
was.not fo meant (by thoſe I mean who allowed a providence) as 
though the Gods were not diſpleaſed at mens fins, their breaches of 
oaths, and the like; and did not puniſh them too as they thouglit 
fit: But theſe philoſophers well underſtood, that the Gods puniſh - 
ing offenders was not a hurt, but a real good; if not to the pu- 
nilhed perſon, yet at leaſt to the reſt of the world. 1 
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which, however it might be ſaid by an impious king, is 
yet generally acknowledged to be very well ſaid, who 
when one told him, “ You have broken your oath to 
% me:” anſwered, (f) “ I neither am, nor have been 
* tied by oath to any treacherous deceiver.” Again, 
they tell us, that as we affirm ſome things ſeem profit- 
able which are not ſo; ſo they affirm ſome things ſeem 
honeſt which are not fo. As this for example, of re- 
turning to be tormented, rather than break one's oath ; 
Which is not honeſt though it may ſeem to be ſo; becauſe 
no man is obliged to perform that oath, which was 
(g) extorted from him by the force of his enemies. And 
laſtly they argue, that whatever makes very much for 
one's profit and advantage, thereby becomes honeſt, 
though before it did not ſeem to be ſo, This is what is 
generally brought againſt REGuLvs; but let us ſee and 


examine all the parts of it in order. 


2 The force of this argument is, men are not obliged to kee 
their oaths to deceivers and treacherous people ; and ſuch the Car- 
thaginians were; therefore Regulus needed not have kept his oath 
to them. | | We. 

(g) Theſe words contain two arguments, which are afterwards 


diſtinctly anſwered : Firſt, « It was made to an enemy.“ Se- 
condly, « extorted by force. 


- 
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CHAP, XXIX. 


He anſwers the fir ſt part of the arguments Brought againſt 
| 4 RecuLus. The ſacredneſs of an oath. The divi- 
1:4 nity of faith. Pain none, or at leaſt not the greateſt 
evil, Difhoneſly the greateſt, if not only evil. Faith 
1 to be hept even with thoſe who are treacherous. Oaths 
#4 made to enemies Mould be hept : Not Jo thoſe made to 
pirates, and why. What it is to forſwear one's ſelf. 
The form of oaths among the Romans. Larvs of war 
to be kept inviolable. 
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ha! al then, they ſay, “he could fear no harm 
A „from the anger of fu ER, who neither can 
e be angry nor do harm to any body,” This proves as 
ſtrongly againſt all oaths in general, as it does in parti- 
cular againſt this of ReavLus. But the thing to be con- 
fidered in people's taking of oaths, is not what danger 
they are in, ſhould they break them.; but what a ſacred 
and powerful obligation'is laid upon them, .For every 
, oath is a religious affirmation; and whatever is promiſed 
after ſuch a manner, as it were calling God for a witneſs | 
to your words, ought certainly to be performed. For | 1 
now faith and juſtice require it of us, and not any fear WU 
of that anger of the Gods, which is not incident to their 
divine natures. The faith I mean, of which Exnxius 
has got theſe. incomparable words: 


O Faith ! all-glorious and divine! 
In lofty temples fit to ſhine: 
Ev'n (5) Jove himſelf by thee doth ſwear ! 


Whoſcever  . 

/ 
(a) He begins with anſwering the firſt argument brought againſt __— 
Regulus; and ſhews what is to be regarded when people take oaths, * 
55 Men and the inferior gods might ſwear by Jupiter, who was fi 


above them ; but Jupiter himſelf could ſwear by none, but the in- 
violable faith of his word and promiſes, 
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W hoſoever therefore doth not perform his oath, affronts 
the (c) Deity of that divine Faith, which was (as Caro 
in his ſpeech informs us) ſet up by our fathers in the 
capitol itſelf, even next to the . of the great God 
Jo rf TER. (4) But, ſecondly, they tell us,“ fuppoſing 
« JUuP1TE& had been angry with Rx us, he could 
& not have brought any evil upon him greater than what 
RRE Gus brought upon himſelf.” This, J confeſs, 
would be very true, if there was no other evil but only 
pain: But that is ſo far from being the greateſt evil, as 
that it is not ſo much as any evil at all, if we may cre- 
dit ſome of the (e) chief philoſophers ;- among whom, I 
pray you, let Reus be counted of no {mall autho- 
rity, if I may not rather tay ot the greateſt and maſt 
weighty: For what greater teſtimon) can any one de- 
fire, than that ui a principal man among the Roma, 
who rather than be wanting in any point of his duty, 
choſe to undergo the moit exquiiite torment*? () © But 
« of two evils, ſay they, always chuſe the leaſt:“ Thar 
is in plain words, rather be a rogue than undergo 21. 
& calamity,” Can any calamity then be greater, than 
that of baſeneſs and injuſtice? For ut even the filth and 
deformity of the body be loathſome and offenſive ; how 
much more ſo muſt that cf the mind needs be, when it 
is covered and polluted with ſhame and diſhoneſty ? 
Thoſe philoſophers therefore, who diſcourſe of theſe 
things with moſt cloſeneſs and ſeverity, venture boldly 


to affirm, ** That nothing is evil but only what is di- 


© honeſt: And even thoſe themſelves who do it more 
looſely, yet always acknowledge, “' that it is the greateſt 
© however of all evils.” (g) That ſaying of the poet's 

| N 3 indeed 


(c) The Heathens made Deities almoſt of every thing, viz. faith, 
concord, luck, &c. See our author De Nat. Deor. hb. 2. c. 23. 

(d) He comes to anſwer the ſecond argument againit Regulus. 

(e) The Stoics, who (as was before obferved) allowed nothing to 
he evil, but what concerned the ſoul and conſcience; calling the 
calamities of the body or fortune, fuch as pain or poverty, indiſ- 
ferent things. | 

CF) The third argument againſt him, anſwered. 

Z) The fourth argument, taken out of Accius's tragedy of 
Atreus, anſwere 4. 


— 
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indeed is good, “ neither am, nor have been tied by 
% oath to a treacherous deceiver;“ but it is therefore 
ſo, becauſe when ATREvs was brought upon the ſtage, 
he was to make him ſpeak that which was ſuitable to his 
character. But if once they begin to lay down this for 
Aa maxim, © that faith, when given to thoſe who are 
„ treacherous, is not to be kept;“ they had beſt take 
care that this be not made a refuge and cover for per- 
jury. () As for his oaths being made to an enemy; 
even war itſelf has laws that belong to it; and faith, ex- 
cept in fome very few caſes, is always to be kept, even 

adverſaries, For whatever you ſwear, 
for example, in ſuch a manner, as that (i) your con- 
ſcience tolls you it ought to be done, you are bound 


moſt inviolably to perform it: But where it is otherwiſe, 


you do not lie under any ſuch obligation; and are not 
ee though you ſhould not perform it. Suppoſe, 

r the purpoſe, you had ſworn to a pirate, that you 
would pay him ſuch a ſum if he would fpare your life; 
at would not be perjury, though you ſhould not pay it 
him. (4) For a pirate is by nomeans a lawful advertary, 
but rather a common peſt and enemy of mankind z ſo 
that no one is obliged to keep his faith or oath with 
him. For to ſwear to a thing, and yet not perform it, 
it is not immediately to forſwear one's ſelf: But then a 


man is properly ſaid to be perjured, when he ſwears 


upon 
(4) Anſwer to the fifth argument, © his oaths being made to an 


nem * 

(i) 13 J underſtand the words, Ut mens concipere, &c, not 
as though it were Mens deferentis; for I am not bound to perform 
whatever I ſwear, according to the mind of him that gives the 
oath,z for it may be unlawful, cr the like. Beſide, it is unreaſon- 
able to interpret oaths, juſt according to the mind of the impoſer: 
He may have his private meanings, &c. as well as the receiver. See 
upon this whole ſubje& Sanderſ. Grotius, &c. a 

(k) Grotius does not like this deciſion of Cicero's; becauſe in 
an oath we are not only to conſider the perfon's right whom we 
ſwear to; but God allo, by whom we ſwear. It is true, the piratc 


can demand nothing in this caſe; but the majeſty of God, by 
whom I ſwore, lays an obligation of performance upon me. But 
Puffendort de Jur. N. & G. Book IV. Chap. ii. Sect. 9. ſeems ta- 
ther to favour dur author's opinion. ; 
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(1) upon his conſcience (as our form runs) to do ſuch and 
ſuch things, and yet does not do them. For that of 
Euriyeines may be ſaid in () ſome caſes to be very 
good, ©* my tongue indeed ſwore, but my conſcienee 
did not aſſent.“ But had Ræxo uus in his caſe done 
any thing contrary to the laws and conditions that are 
kept between enemies, it had heen downright perjury. 
For the Carthaginians, with whom he had then to do, 
were a lawful adverſary, between whom-and us there is 
all (n) the Fecial, and ſeveral other laws that are com- 
mon to nations, For had it been otherwiſe, it is certain 
the ſenate would never have delivered up (e) ſome etni- 
nent perſons in chains to cheir enemies. 


(J) That is the meaning of Ex animi ſententia, and not with 
deſign of obliging yourſelf. Oaths would ſignify juſt nothing at 
all, if they obliged no ſurtker, than people deſi ned to be obliged 
by them. It was the form of oaths mong the Romans, Do you 
ſwear ſuch a thing ſo and ſo, Ex arinii tui ſententia ? which words 
ſignify either, According to your nnd, or Upon your conſcienge. 

ence that jeſt which our author quotes in his de Orat. Cato the 
cenſor aſked a man, Have you a wife or not, Ex animi tui ſenten- 
tia ? meaning, Upon your conſcience or oath : To which he an- 
ſwers, Non quidem ex animi mei ſententia ; meaning, Not accorg- 
ing to my mind or liking. 

970 hen, for example, a man only reads or repeats the words 
of an oath, or the like. See Grat. Book II. Chap. xiii. SeR. 2. 

(n) See Chap. xi. Book I. 8 | 

(o) Generals, who had made leagues with the enemy, witkout 
power from the ſenate and people. | TY 
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C HAP. XXX. 


Examples of ſeveral eminent Romans given up to the 
enemy. Anſwer to the reſt of the arguments broug/t 


againſi REGuLUus, 
B U T they did deliver both (a) Lucius Vervrivs 
and Sy, Pos THUM1vUsS in their ſecond conſulſhips to 
their enemies, the Samnites z becauſe being beaten at the 
paſſage of Caudium, and the legions being diſarmed and 
fent away with diſgrace, they had concluded a peace 
of their own heads, without any orders from the ſenate 
or people. T. Numicivs and Q. MatLtivs, who were 
tribunes of the people at the ſame time, becauſe by their 
authority the peace was concluded, were likewiſe deli- 
vered; that ſo we might be freed from any obligation of 
keeping it. And all this was done upon the propoſal 
and advice of Pos r Huus himſelf, who was the per- 
' ſon delivered. The caſe of (5) Manxcinus, a great 
many years after, was exactly the fame, who havin 
without any orders from the ſenate, concluded an alli- 
ance with thoſe of (c) Numantia, was the firſt man that 
ſpoke for that bill in the ſenate-hauſe, which by L. 
 FurxivsandSeExT. AT1IL1Us was carried to the people; 
and which they agreeing to, he was delivered to the ene- 
my. He did more honeſtly than (4) SEX T. Pour ies, 


who 


(a) About the yearof Rome 4433, Caius Pontius, whom he men- 
tioned Chap. xXi. Book 11. was then general of the Samnites, Sce 
Livy, Bock IX. Chap. i. 

(4) C. Hoſtilius Mancinus, conſul about the year of Rome 613, 
who being brought into very great ſtreig'its by the Numantines, 
was forced to make a diſhonourable league with them. The ſenate, 
that they might not be bound to the league, delivered the author of 
it up to the enemy. But they refuſ.d to receive him, as the Sam- 
nites had refuſed Poſthumius before. See Vell. Paterc. Book II. 
Chap. i. 

(e) A ſmall town in Spain, which with a very few men held a 
war againſt the Romans fourteen years, and beat them ſeveral 
times: At laſt it was razed by the younger Africanus. 

(4) Conſul the year before Marcinus, who made the firſt — 
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who being concerned in the fame ſort of crime, made 
intereſt to be excuſed from undergoing the fame puniſh- 
ment, and by that means eſcaped it. This man now 
tet the appearance of profit prevail over honeſty ;. but in 
all the others mentioned, the authority of honeſt y eaſily 


carried it from the pretended profit. (e) But to go on 
with ReGcuLvus : Another thing urged by his adverſaries. 


is this, „that he ſhould not have performed what was 
<< forcibly put upon him.“ As though a man of ccurage 
could be wrought upon by force. But why, ſay they, 
5 aid he go at all to the ſenate, being reſolved to diſ- 
„ ade the delivery of the captives?” This is to blame 
him for that, which particularly deſerves commenda- 
tion: He would not depend upon his own judgment, 
but pleading tor that which he thought mort expedient, 
left it to be determined hy the judgment of the ſenate : 
And had it not been for his council in the cafe, the pri- 
ſoners had ſurely been ſent again to Carthage, and he 
remained ſafe in his native country: Rut this he con- 
cluded would be a-prejudice to the public, and there- 
fore eſteemed it to be no more tlian his duty to ſpeak 
what he thought, and endure what might come of it. 
Laſtly, they add, “ that. whatever makes highly for 
© one's profit and advantage, thereby becomes honeſt.““ 


J anſwer, that it (f) may indeed antecedently be ſuch, . 


but can never thereby become ſuch ; For nothing is pro- 
fitable but what is honeft; and things do not become 
honeſt by their firſt being profi: able, but become profit- 


able by their firſt; being honeit. I conclude therefore, 


that of all thoſe great and wonderful examples, which 
might eaſily be brought upon this ſubject, it will be hard 

2 | to 
fol league with the Numantines; but by his intereſt and intreaties 


eſcaped being delivered up to them. He was the firſt of the Pom- 
peys. that ever was conſul, 


(e) He returns to his defence: of. Regulus, and anſwers the other 


arguments urged againſt him. 


(f) Fieri 3 to be mace, and eſſe actually to be: The 
1 


meaning is, that a thing which is very profitable may be alſo ho- 


neſt ; but it cannot be made honeſt by its being profitable, if it 
were otherwiie diſhoneſt. 8 
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to find any more. illuſtrious and commendable than this 


of RR U LU 8. 
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C HAP. XXXI. 


Rzcvivs's returning to Carthage, a commendation of 


thoſe times, The Tue of an oath, though ex- 
torted by force, among the ancient Romans, This 
illuſtrated by the example of Po H Niuus and Max- 
LIUS, 


BU, the only thing that deſerves our admiration, in 
all this glorious conduct of Rx Gul us, is his per- 
ſuading the ſenate not to reſtore the captives. As for his 
returning again to Carthage, it is true we admire it in 
our days, but at thoſe times he could not have poſſibly 
avoided it. The age, I think, therefore ſhould rather 


be commended for that, than the man. For there is 


nothing our anceſtors took greater care of, than that the 
tie of an oath ſhould be always held as moſt ſacred and 
inviolable. This appears plainly from tbe XII tables; it 
appears from thoſe laws which are called (a) Sacratæ; it 
appears from the ſtrict obſervation of leagues, by which 
we are obliged to keep faith even with enemies; and 
laſtly it appears from the puniſhments and penalties 
which have been inflicted by the cenſors; who in no one 


thing have been more ſevere, than in puniſhing. thoſe 


who had trangreſſed their oaths. M. Pomyponious, a 
tribune of the people, once entered an action againſt 
(4) L. MAxlLius, the fon of AuLus, who had been 

| dictator, 


(a) Becauſe tbe commons, thinking they were cpprefſed by the 
nobles, raiſed a ſedition, and retiring to a place called Sacer mons, 
reſuſed to return till ſuch and ſuch privileges were granted them by 
the ſenate. The laws made upon that occahon were called Sa- 
cratæ. See Livy, Book IL. Chap. xxxil, xxxili. and Paul. Ma- 
nut, de Leg. Rom. p. 39. 

(4) Surnamed Imperioſus, a valiant and noble Roman; he was 


cho 
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dictator, for holding that office ſomewhat longer than he 
ſhould have done. And amongſt other things brought 
in this too againſt him, That he kept his ſon TI Tus, who 
was afterwards ToRqQuaTus, from converſation with 
the world, and had ftrictly charged him to live ſolitary in 
the country. As ſoon as the ſon heard his father was 1n 
trouble about this buſineſs, he is reported immediately 
to have ſet out for Rome, and come early in the morn- 
ing to Pom yox1tus's houſe, Pourontvus was no ſooner 
told of his coming, but he got up immediately; and 
thinking the youth, out of anger, had brought ſome 


complaint againſt his father, commanded all others to- 


depart the room, and him alone to be brought in to 
him. As ſoon as the young man was got into the rooms 
he drew his ſword, and {wore he would immediately kill 
PomeoNtvus, unleſs he would promiſe him upon oath to 
meddle with his father no further, Powportus, out of 
ſudden apprehenſion of the danger, did ſwear to him 
accordingly, and diſcharged his father from any more 
trouble; having firſt reported che matter to the people, 
and told them why he was forced to let fall his action. 
Thus ſtrict and conſcientious were people at thoſe times 
in obſerving their oaths. And this Tirus MANL1vs is 
that very perſqn, who being afterwards challenged by a 
mighty Frenchman, (c) killed him in a duel by the river 
(% Anien, and was ſurnamed Io C us from wearing 
a chain, (in Latin, Torquis) which he took from his 
neck. The fame man again, in his third conſulſhip, 
put to flight and defcated the Latins near (e) a 

e 


choſe dictator upon a religious account. for driving a nail into Ju- 
picer's temple, | Livy, Book VII. Chap. iti. | but à war fall.ng out 
in the mean time, he would have managed that too, imperiouſly 
torcing the youth to take arms; which got kim the tatred of the 
Tribunes, and made Pomponius accuſe him, about the year of 
Rome 393. 

(c) The year of Rome 393, T. Quintius Perus, being dictator. 
Livy, Book VI. Chap. ix, x. | 

(4) A river in Italy, that falis into the Tiber a fow miles above 
Rome; whence it is now called Teveronz, tis. the little Tiber. 
15 e) Another river in Italy, not far trum ictoor of the mountain 
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He was indeed a very great and extraordinary perſon; 
who as he ſhewed his love, in this caſe, to his father, ſo 
be was (/) unnaturally cruel to his ſon. 


His fon fought a ſingle combat with Geminius Metius a. 
Nout Latin, and overcame him; but becauſe he did it without 
leave from him who was general, he commanded his head to be 
eut off, for his breach of military diſcipline : Hence Manliana Im- 
peria, uſed to fignify any unnatural rigour and barbarity. 


* * 


—— 


CHAP. XXXII. 


The ſeverity of the Romans againſi the breakers of 
oaths. The example of ten ſent by HANNIBAL to the 
ſenate, upon oath of returning. Fraud not ſufficient 
to excuſe a perjury. A reſolute action of the Senate in 
not redeeming cig/it thouſand priſoners. The concluſion 


of this ſubjed.. 


UT as RecurLus did well in performing his oath; 
ſo thoſe ten, who, after the battle at Canna, were 
by HANNIBAIL ſent to the Roman fenate, upon oath of 
returning to the Carthaginian camp, if they could not 
obtain an exchange of priſoners, did ill if they did not 
return accordingly : Concerning whom writers have dif- 
fered in their relations. (a) PoLYB1us, an author of 
very good credit, informs us, ten perſons of conſiderable 
quality were ſent to the ſenate; and that nine of them 
did honeſtly return to the camp, not having been able to 
obtain what they went about; but the tenth ftaid be- 
hind and remanied at Rome. This man, as foon as he 
was out of the camp, pretending he had forgot to take 
fom=thing along with him, went back thither again; as 
thinking his returning under ſuch a colour, was a very 
| ſufficient 


fa) An eminent hiſtorian, native of Achaia, and ſon of one Ly- 
cortas, a Prince of that country ; but afterwards brought to Rome, 
where he was admired for his learning by all the great men, Scipio, 
Lelius, &. He wrote in Greek a hiſtory of the world, containing 
forty books z moſt of which are now Jott.. | 
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f — 
ſufficient performance of his oath. But certainly he was 
miſtaken ; for cunning is ſo far from excuſing a perjury, 
() that it aggravates it rather, and makes it the more 
criminal. This therefore was no more than a fooliſh 
piece of craftineſs, impudently pretending to paſs for 
prudence : Whereupon the ſenate took care to order, 
that my crafty gentleman ſhould be ſent back in fetters 


again to HANNIBAL. But the moſt glorious action of the 


| ſenate was this; HanN1BAL had (c) eight thouſand of 
our ſoldiers his priſoners, not ſuch as had either been 
taken in battle, or had fled from any imminent danger of 
their lives; but were left in the camp by Paul us and 


VarRo, the then two conſuls. The ſenate decreed that 


theſe ſhould not be ranſomed, though it might have 
been done with a ſmall ſum of money; for no other end 
but to let our ſoldiers ſee, that either they muſt reſolve 
to conquer or die, Upon the news of which, as the ſame 
author tells us, HAN NIBAL preſently began to be 
diſheartened, when he ſaw that the ſenate and people 
of Rome had ſo great reſolution even in the midſt of 
their misfortunes. Thus, we fee, honeſty gets the better 
in the compariſon, againſt that which has only the ap- 


pearance o profit. But (4) AciLivs, who has written 


an hiſtory in Greek, ſays, more of them returned under 
this pretence to the 1 hoping by ſuch a trick to get 
quit of their oaths z and that they were all of them 
branded with ſhame and diſhonour by the cenſors for ſo 
doing. But let us now put an end to this third head, 


ſince 


(4) For all departure from the ſimplicity of an oath (they are 
the words ofa very great man) is a degree oi perjury z and a man is. 
never a whit the leſs forſworn, becauſe bis perjury is a little finer 
and more artificial than 3 And though men think by ſuch 
devices to ſave themſelves harmleſs from the guilt of ſo great a ſin, 
they do really increaſe it, by adding to their iniquity the impudent 
folly of mocking God, and deceiving themſelves. 

(c) After the battle at Cannæ, where Paulus and Varro the two 
conſuls were defeated by Hannibal. 

(4) A learned Roman, who was quæſtor and tribune of the 
ple. He writ the annals of the Roman empire in Greek, which are 
thought to have been tranſlated into Latin by Q. Claudius Quadri- 
gardus, and to be the Claudii Annales Aciliani, quoted by Livy; 
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ſince from what has been ſaid it is apparently manifeſt, 
that whatever is contrary to the virtue of fortitude ; that 
is to ſay, whatever is done with a timorous, mean, diſ- 
heartened, abject ſpirit, can never be really and truly 
profitable, becauſe it 1s wicked, diſgraceful, and odious, 
And ſuch would this action of ReGcuLvus have been, had 
he either, in delivering his ſenſe about the captives, 
ſpoke what was for his own, not the public ſecurity , or 
afterwards choſen to remain at home, inſtead of return- 
ing to fulfil his oath. 


— — 


— 


CHAP, XXXIIL - 


Nothing contrary to temperance, &c. can be truly profit- 
able. Who thoſe philoſophers were, that made hap- 
pineſs and miſery confiſt in pleaſure and pain. This 
opinion ruins all virtue, prudence, fortitude, temperance, 
and juſtice : However, theſe philoſophers endeavour to 
clear themſelves of this imputation ; but cannot pet 
avell off. Pleaſure of poſite to honeſtly. The abſurdity 
of thoſe, who would have made happineſs to conſiſt in 

ath theſe. A fhort recapitulation of this laſi book. 
How far pleaſure may be allowed. A concluſion, by 
away of ex/hurtation to his ſon. | 


E have now finiſhed our third head: () the fourth 
and laſt remains only to be ſpoke to, which 
contains in it decency, modeſty, moderation, conti- 
nence and temperance. And can any thing be profitable, 


that is oppoſite to a trin of ſuch excellent virtues ? There 


hath been however a ſect of philoſophers, ſcholars of 
| | AR1STIPPUS, 


(a) He. has ſhewn that nothing can ever be profitable, that i 
contrary to three of the genera] virtues, Juſtice, Prudence, and 
Courage: It only remains that he ſhew the ſame of the fourth, 


Temperance z, which he endeavours to do in this chapter 
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Ax1sTIPPUs, who were called (5) Cyrenaicks , and 
others, who had the name of (c) Annicerians given 
them, that affirm all good to conſiſt in pleaſure, and 


count virtue #feif therefore only defirable, becauſe of 


fome pleaſure which it brings along with it. But theſe 
being now almoſt worn out of date, Ericurvs is migh- 
tily come into vogue, the great ſupporter, and, as it 
were, ſecond founder of the ſame opinions. With thefe 
we muſt fight (as they fay) with might and main, if ever 
we think of ſupporting the cauſe, and maintaining the 
intereſt of virtue and honeſty. For if what (4) MeTRro- 
pokushas written paſs for truth,“ that whatever can 
© truly be called our profit, nay and all the welfare and 
& happineſs of life, conſiſts in a firm conſtitution of 
body, and a well-grounded hope of its laſting conti- 
4 nuance z” it is certain this profit, nay this ſoverei 
profit (for ſuch they account it) muſt ſometimes be ſet 
in oppoſition to honeſty, (e) For what, in the firſt place, 
will be the office of prudence, only to cater and look 
about for pleaſures ? How miſerablea caſe is that virtue 
in, which is thus made a ſervant and pander to pleaſure ? 
But what ſhall be her buſineſe in this office? to taſte and 
diſtinguiſh ingeniouſly betwixt pleaſures ? Suppoſing this 
to be a pleaſant buſineſs, it is certainly the moſt ſcan- 
dalous one that could ever have been thought on. Again, 
can he that makes pain be the greateſt evil, have ever 
ſuch a virtue as fortitude in him, the very nature of 
which conſiſts wholly in deſpiſing of pains and difficul- 
ties ? I know E Ic ua us upon ſeveraloccaſions, and this 
in 


(5) Becauſe Ariſtippus [ Chap. xiv. Book I.] was born at Cy- 
rene, a town in Afric. | 

(c) So called from one Anniceris, a Cyrenian, ſcholar of Parz- 
bates, a Cyrenaic.. He corrected a little the Cyrenaic opinions, and 
therefore was called founder of a new ſet. See Menaze cn Laer- 
tius's:life of Ariſtippus, where he ſhews there were two called An- 
niceris : The former contemporary with Plato, and his redeemer 
when a flave in Egina; and the latter of this ſect. | 

(4d) An Athenian, ſcholar and moit intimate friend to Epicurus ;. 
often mentioned by our author. | 

(e) He proceeds to ſhew, that this opinion ruins all the virtues ;: 
as firſt, Prudence. 
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in particular, ſpeaks very courageouſly as to the matter 
of pain; but we muſt not confider fo mueh what is ſaid, 
as what ought to be ſaid by a. man of his principles, who 
makes pleaſure and pain to be the ultimate bounds of 
man's happineſs and miſery. So again, if you would hear 
him about continence and temperance, he tells you 
abundance oi extraordinary things in a great many 
places; but he is gravelled (as we ſpeak) and can never 
be able to acquit himſelf handſomely. For with what 
face of reaſon can he commend temperance, who places 
his happineſs in the enjoyment of pleaſures ? (f) When 
the ſenſual appetite follows after pleaſures, and it is the 
buſineſs of temperance to correct that appetite. (g) But 
ſtill they endeavour, in each of theſe virtues, to bring 
themſelves off by one little ſhift or other : Thus Prudence 
is admitted, and defined to be“ the {kill of ſupplying 
us with pleafufes, and defending us from pains :" 
And they make our fortitude as well as they can, by 
ſaying it conſiſts in deſpiſing death and enduring tor- 
ments : They do bring in a ſort of temperance too, 
though not without a great deal of ſtraining and diffi- 
culty ; but however they make a ſhift, afterſome faſhion, 
by ſaying, they count it the greateſt pleaſure, if the 

can but be exempt from pain and uneaſineſs. Thus cheſs 
three virtues ſtand up pretty well; but juſtice, the fourth, 
totters mightily with them, or rather indeed is. quite 
fallen to tie ground; with all thoſe duties which relate 
to the maintenance of human ſociety: (A) For what 


_ * kindneſs, liberality, affability or friendſhip can there he 


amongſt thoſe, who defire theſe virtues not purely for 
themlelves, but only in relation to their pleaſure or ad- 
vantage? To make ſhort then, I ſhall only ſay, that as 

have 


(f) That is pleaſure (Epicurus's happineſs) conſiſts in indulging 
the ſenſual appetite ; but temperance conſiſts in oppoting this ap- 
petite; theretore temperance and pleaſure can never agree: and 
conſequently Epicurus is inconſiſtent with himſelf, when he com- 
mends temperance, and yet makes pleaſure his ſovereign good. 

(z) Having proved that this opinion ruins all the virtues; he 

proceeds ta ſhew, how theſe endeavour to bring themſelves off i 


tach of them. 


(+) See Note (5) on Book I. Chap. ii. 
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J have ſhewn before, that nothing can be profitable 
which is contrary to honeſty ; ſo now I do affirm, that 
leaſure in general is contrary to honeſty, I the more 
lame therefore (i) DixoMAcHUSaꝓnd CAaLLiPHoO, who 
thought this diſpute might be brought to an iſſue, if 
they joined both pleaſure and virtue together, like a 
man and beaſt as it were in the ſame yoke. For virtue 
can never admit of this conjunction, but abhors and diſ- 
dains it; nor can ever the ſovereign good and evil, which 
muſt be one ſingle and ſimple thing, be made up and 
compounded of ſuch different principles. But of this, 
which 1s a thing of the greateſt moment, I have written 
at large in (4) another work : Let us now return to our 
ex ſubject: What has been ſaid in this laſt book, I 
ope, is enough to let any one ſee, how it is his duty to 
determine his choice, if that which ſeems uſeful and ex- 
pedient for him, ſhould come into competition with that 
which is honeſt, But if it hould be ſaid, that even plea- 
ſure carries with it the appearance of profit; let it alſo 
be confidered, that it never can be brought to an agree- 
ment with honeſty : For the moſt that can poſſibly be 
ſaid for pleaſure, (chat we may not ſeem wholly to ex- 
clude it) is, that it ſerves by way of fauce, to give a 
on to things, but has no true profit or advantage in 
ItIeiT, | 
This is the preſent, dear ſon Maxx, that your father 
ſends you, and in my opinion it is a very good one, but 
that will depend upon the uſe you ſhall make of it. 
Howeverentertain, among CRaTiyPevs's lectures, thels 
three books, and ſhew them at leaſt the civility due to 
ſtrangers. Had 1t deen my fortune to have come to 


Athens (/) (which had ſurely been done, if J had not 


- been 


(i) Two philoſophers often mentioned by our author, who made 
happineſs conſiſt in pleaſure and honeſty joined together. See 
Academic. Guat. Book IV. Chap. xlv. 

(k) His books De Finibus Bonorum & Malorum. 

0% He was on his way thither; but was ſent home again by 
ſome who told him, that his preſence would be very advantageous 
to the public. Sec his own relation of it, at the beginning of his 
27 Philippic. and Epiſt. 7. lib. 16. ad Attic. and Epiſt. 1. lib. 10. 
aA Anl. | 
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been recalled by the cries of my country) you might then 
row ſometimes have heard my lectures: However 
ſince now, in peruſing theſe ſheets, you will have my 
voice, as it were, by proxy; pray beſtow upon them 
as much time as you can, and I am ſure you can as 
much as you gon. When I hear you take a pleaſure 
in this ſort of ſtudies, it will delight: me to talk to you 
(which J hope may be ſpeedily) facets face; or how- 
ever to write to you, though at ever ſo great a diſ- 
tance. In the mean time, adieu, my dear Cicero, and 
aſſure yourſelf, that though no one in the world is more 
dear to me than you are, yet you will hereafter be 
much more ſo, if 1 find you take delight in ſuch writings 
and inſtructions. 


* 


IN D © K 


FT The firlt Figure refers to one of the three Books, the 


Jecond, &, to the Chapter of that Book, 


A. 


of Excemics little differing from 
the Feripatetict, 1, 1. 3, 4. 
have a right to treat about 
duties, 1, 2. how differing 
from the Sceptics, and why 
they diſpute againſt every 
thing, 2, 2. formerly the ſame 
with the Peri patetice, 3, 4. are 
not tied to a ſet of opinions, 


3, 4. ; 
Accuſing, how far allowable, 


2, 14. 

Acilius the hiſtorian, 3, 32. 
Acknowledgment a fufficient 
return of a kindneſs, 2, 20+ 
Acropolis, its entrance, 2, 17. 
Action gives a true value to vir- 
tue, 1, 6. to take place of ſpe- 
culation, 1, 6, 43, 44, 45. not 
to be ventured on, if we 
doubt of its honeſty, 1, 9. 
ſhould be free from rahneſs , 
&c. 1, 29. three rules to be 
obſerved for keeping deco- 
rum in our actions, 1, 39. 
Order and regularity to be 
obſerved in our actions, 1, 
40. theſe depend upon time 
and place, 1, 40. good ac- 
tions ill applies become ill 

nes, 2, 18. i 


Actors chuſe the parts fitteſt 
for their humours, 1, 31. 
reſpe& modelly, 1, 35+ 

Admiration, how moved in 
men, 2, 10, 11. | 


Advantages tempt men to be 


rogues, 3, 10. | ; 
Advice of friends to be aſked in 
proſperity, 1, 26. of experi- 
enced” men, in doubt, 1, 4m. 


Rules about taking this ad- 


vice, 1, 41. 
Advocates may plead for what 
is not really true, 2, 14. 
Adiles who, and their magni- 
ficence, 2, 16, 


Affability wins people's love, 2. 


14. 
Affect ation odious, 1, 36. 
Africanus his ſaying, That men 

grown proud, &c. 1, 26. his 

retirement and ſaying, that 

he was never leſs idle, &c. 3, 

1. Afric. the younger razes 

Carthage and Numentia, 1, 


22. Son of Paulus, I, 33. not 


to be corrupted by money, 
2, 22. | 
Agamemnen ſacrificed hisdaugh- 
ter, 3, 25. 
Agreement between the ſeveral 
orders, the ſupport of a ſtate, 
3 22. c 


Agriculture 
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been recalled by the cries of my country) you might then 
4 fometimes have heard my lectures: However 
ſince now, in peruſing theſe ſheets, you will have my 


voice, as it were, by proxy; pray beſtow upon them 


as much time as you can, and I am ſure you can as 
much as you ghar. When I hear you take a pleaſure 
in this ſort of ſtudies, it will delight-'me to talk to you 
(which J hope may be ſpeedily) facets face; or how- 
ever to write to you, though at ever ſo great a diſ- 
tance. In the mean time, adieu, my dear Cicero, and 
aſſure yourſelf, that though no one in the world is more 
dear to me than you are, yet you will hereafter be 
much more ſo, if i find you take delight in ſuch writings 
and inftrutions, 
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d The firſt Figure refers to one of the three Books, the 
Jecond, &. to the Chapter of that Book, 


A. 


of Ecemics little differing from 
the Peripatetics, 4. 1% 3, 4. 
have a right to treat about 
duties, 1, 2. how diftering 
from the Sceptic, and why 
they diſpute againſt every 
thing, 2, 2. formerly the ſame 
with the Peripatetics, 3, 4. are 
not tied to a ſet of opinions, 


3, 4. 
Accuſing, how far allowable, 


2, 14. 
Acilius the hiſtorian. 3, 32. 
Acknowledgment a ſufficient 
return of a kindneſs, 2, 20+ 
Acropolis, its entrance, 2, 17. 
Action gives a true value to vir- 
tue, 1,6, to take place of ſpe- 
culation, 1,6, 43, 44, 45. not 
to be ventured on, if we 
doubt of its honeſty, 1, 9; 
ſhould be free from raſhneſs, 
&c. 1, 29. three rules to be 
obſerved for keeping deco- 
rum in our actions, 1, 39. 
Order and regularity to be 
obſerved in our actions, 1, 
40. theſe depend upon time 
and place, 1, 40. good ac- 
tions ill * become ill 
ents, 2, 18. 


Actors chuſe the parts fitteſt 
for their humours, 1, 31. 
reſpe& modelly, 1, 35. 

Admiration, how moved in 
men, 2, 10, 11. © 


Advantages tempt men to be . 


rogues, 3, 10. | 

Advice of friends to be aſked in 
proſperity, 1, 26. of experi- 
enced” men, in doubt, 1, 4t. 


Rules about taking this ad- 


vice, 1, 41. 
Advocates may plead for what 
is not really true, 2, 14. 
Adiles who, and their magni» 
ficence, 2, 16, 


Affability wins people's love, 2, 


14. 
Affect ation odious, 1, 36. 


Africanus his ſaying, That men 


grown proud, &c. 1, 26. his 
retirement and ſaying, that 
he was never leſs idle, &c. 3, 
1. Afric. the younger razes 
Carthage and Numantia, 1, 
22. Son of Paulus, I, 33. not 
to be corrupted by money, 
2, 22. | : 

Agame mnen ſacrificed hisdaugh- 
ter, 3, 25. 

Agreement between the ſeveral 
orders, the ſupport of a ſtate, 
3 4%» 

f Agriculture 


PPP 
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IN D E X. 


Agriculture commended, 1, 42. 
Ajax, his character, 1, 31. 
le ander Phereus the tyrant, 


2, 7. 

Alexander the Great, often 
guilty of great vices, 1, 26. 
chidden by his father for 
giving money, 2, 15. 

Ambition a great cauſe of in- 

© juſtice, 1, 8, 19. is generally 
in men of the greateſt ſouls, 
ibid. is contrary to true 
courage, 1, 19, 20. robs a 
man of his liberty, 1, 20. is 
deſtructive to a ſtate, 1, 25. 
3, 21. 

Anger againſt adverſaries to be 
avoided, 1, 25, eſpecially in 
puniſhing, ibid. alſo in com- 
mon diſcourſe ; in chiding, 
and in quarrels, 1, 38. 

Arnnicerian philoſophers, 3, 33. 

Another's right, /ee Take. 

Antipater the Stoic, 2, 24, 3, 14. 

Apelles's Venus, 3, 2. 

_ Applauſe, the deſire of it to be 
avoided, 1, 19, 20. | 

Aquillius's Formule, 3, 14, 15. 

Aratus the Sicy:nian, 2, 23. 

Ariflippus, 1, 41, 3, 33+ 

„Are, 1, . 
 Ariſtetle neglected eloquence, 

1, I. his opinion about ſhews 
to the people, &c. 2, 16. 
make honeſty far outweigh 
all other goods, 3, 8. 

Armies of little uſe abroad, 
without prudence at home, 
&c. 1, 22. 

DT not to be given haſtily, 
n 

Athens, a famous univerſity, 1 
1. 8, 2. | | 


« 


Athenians make a cruel edid, 


3, 11. forſake their city ſor 
fear of the Perſians, ibid. re- 
ject a diſhoneſt propoſal, 
&c. ibid. 

 Avarice one great cauſe of in- 


juſtice, 1, 7, 8. a ſign of a 
narrow and ſordid ſpirit, r, 
20. magiſtrates ſhould be 
free from ſuſpicion of it, 2, 
21. is deltrudive to a ſtate, 
2, 22. 


B. 
* 


Ardylis the Illyrian, 2, 11, 
Bargains ſhould be made at 

a word, 3, 15. 

Beauty of two ſorts, 1, 36. how 
to be gotten, ibid. 

Becoming, ſee Decency. 

Benefits; how we ſhould judge 
of their value, 1, 13. done 
either by our money or in- 
duſtry, 2, 15. relates either 
to the republic, or to parti- 
culars, 2, 19, &c. upon 
whom beſt beſtowed, 2 18, 


20. 

Body ſhould be inured to la- 
bour, 1, 23. the care nature 
has taken in its fabric, 1, 35. 

Bounty, 12. ſee Liberality. 

Boys not allowed all ſorts of 
Plays, 1, 29. 

Bragging very unbecoming, 1, 
3 


Bribery in magiſtrates the ruin 
of a republic, 2, 21, 22. Laws 
made againſt it by the Ro- 
mans, 2, 21. 

Brutes, how differing from 
men, 1, 4, &c. we often talk 
of their courage, but not juſ- 
tice, &Cc. 1, 16. 

Brutus depoſed Collatinus, 3, 
10. 

Building; its meaſures and 
end, 1. 39. 

Buyers ſhould not uſe arts to 
beat down the prices, 3, 15. 

fee Seller. 
Ceſar, 


E . 0 1 . 


C. 


CE ar, brother-of Catulus, a 
acetious man, 1, 37. 
Ceſar broke through the moſt 
ſacred ties for the ſake of 
empire, 1, 18. robbed ſome 
that he might be generous to 
others, 1, 14. rent and man- 
gled his country, 1, 17. was 
murdered for his tyranny, 
2, 7. triumphs over Mar- 
ſeilles, &c. 2, S. his party 
was wicked and deteſtable, 
2, 13. loved villany, though 


he got nothing by it, 2, 24. 


makes himſelf king of the 
Romans, &c. 3, 21. 

Callicratidas too careful of his 
own honour, 1, 24. a lover 
of ſimplicity, 1, 30. 

Calling, ſee Life. 

Callipho and Dinomachus join 
pleaſure and virtue, 3, 33. 

KalYnxu, what, 1, 3. 

Cannizs's bargain, 3, 14. 

Carriage toward all men to be 
taken care of, 1, 28, 35. 

Cas thaginiant treacherous, 1, 


12. 
Cato Cenſor ius, his letter to Pep- 
piliut, 1, II. cauſed the third 
Carthaginian war, 1, 23. his 
apothegms, 1, 29. his an- 
ſwer about managing an ef- 
tate, 2, 25. 
te, father to Uticenſis, his de- 
termination of a caſe, 3, 16. 
Cato Uticenſs's genius, 1, 31. 
too headſtrong in ſtanding up 


for the intereſt of the public, 


3 22. | 
Karoedwua, what, 1, 3. 
Catulus not inferior to Pompey, 
1, 22. Catuli counted the beſt 
ſpeakers, 1, 37- | 
Chiding ſometimes neceſſary, 


1, 38. Rules to be obſeryed 
in it, ibid» 


Children naturally loved, 1, 4. 


Chryfppus's excellent ſaying, 3, 
10. 

Cicero's ſervice to his country- 
men by writing, 1, 1. aſſumes 
to himſelf the virtues of an 
orator, &c. ibid. his prudent 
management of the republic, 
I, 22. 2, 24. got his prefer- 
ments by all the yotes, 2, 17. 
betakes himſelf to retire- 
ment, 3, 1. deſigned to have 
gone to Athens, 3, 33. 

Cimbers and Celtibers, 1, 12. 

Cimon 1 Athent's hoſpitality, 
2, 18. 

Circumſtances of men to be re- 
garded in giving, 1, 8. 2, 18. 
make that not to be a crime, 
which uſually is one, 3, 4. 

Cities, in taking them nothing 
to be done cruelly, &c. 1, 24. 
the great uſe of them, 2, 4. 
why at firſt built, 2, 21, 22. 

Citizens duties, 1, 34. 

Claudius Centumalus, 3, 16. 

Clemency, how far laudable, 1, 


25. 
Chembrotus beat by Epaminon- 
das, 1, 24. | 
Cloaths ; only health to be re- 
garded in them, 1, 30. Mode- 
ration to be obſerved in the 
fine neſs of them, 1, 36. 

Clowniſhneſs to be avoided, 1, 
35» 36. 


Common: All things at firſt 


were ſo, 1, 7. what things 
are common to all, 1, 16. 
Company ; a man would be 
weary of his lite without it, 
I, 43. to keep company with 
good and wiſe men recom- 
mends young people, 2, 13, 
Conceal, how differing from ner 
te tell, 3, 12. what it is, z, 


13. 
Concord a pillar of any ſtate, 


2, 22. 
Confidence, ſee Truſt, 
Conflantia 


—_ — 
— 8 


Conſtantia, what it is, 1, 20. I, 19. 2, 3. 3, 17. the great 
Contemplation ſhould give. miſchief of it, 3, 17. doth not 
place to action, 1, 4, 6, 43, excuſe from perjury, but ra- 
44, 45. ther aggravates it, 3, 32. 
Copulation, the deſire of it na- Cuſtom and civil conſtitutions 


tural to all animals, 1, 4. to be followed; 1, 41. ſome 
Corinth razed by the Romans, i, may act againſt them, and 

11. 3, 11. | others not, ibid. x 
Correction, ſee Chiding, Pu- Cyzics argue againſt modeſty, 

niſhment. | 1, 35. to be wholly rejected, 


Covetouſneſs, fee Avarice. I, 41. 

Countenance to be kept always Cyrenaic philoſophers, 3, 33. 
the ſame, without dejection, 

I, 26. | D. 

Counterfeit ; nothing can be 
laſting that is ſuch, 2, 12. 

Country claims a ſhare in us, D Ancing in the ſtreets ſcan- 
I, 8. the love we have for it dalous, 3, 19, 25. 
ſwallows up all other loves, Danger how far to beunderta- 
1, 17, their wickedneſs who ken, 1, 24. we fhould en- 
injure it, 1, 17, every one, danger ourſelves rather than 

that is able ought to ſerve the public, 167d. 
zit, 1, 20. ſhould be pre- Debts forgiven, &c. 2, 22, 23. 


ferred even before parents, Governors ſhould hinder 
T; 17, 45. 3. 13, th PEPE from running into 
Courage is a virtue contending, ebts, 2, 24. 


for honeſty, 1, 19. an enemy Deceit frees a man from being 
to treachery, 8c. ibid. to bound by his promiſe, 1, 10. 
defire of applauſe, 1, 20. Decency obſerved by man only 


conſiſts in two things, id. is 1, 4. inſeparable from 
obtained by the mind, not honeſty, 1, 27. is ſeen in all 
the body, 1, 23. in war, re- the parts of honeſty, ibid. 
* commend; young men, 2, two - forts of it, univerſa! 
13. teaches us to fear no- and particular, ibid. draws 
| thing, &c. 3, 27. nothing, the approbation of all, 1, 
profitable that is contrary to 28. relates both to body and 
At. 3, 26, Ke. mind, ibid. nothing decent 
Craft, fee Cunning, that is contrary to a man's 
as [Marc.] his ſaying genius, 1, 31. Decency of 
about riches, 1, 8. made heir living according to univerſal 
by a falſe will 3, 18. an ill nature, 1, 28, 29, 30. ac- | 
man, 3, 19. | , Conding.to each man's par- | 
Craſſus Luc. an orator, 1, 37. ticular one, 1, 30, 31. ac- 1 
got honour by an accuſation, cording to one's e or ſta- . 
18. = HL tion in the world, 1, 82. is 1 
Craſſus the wealthy dile, 2, ſeen in our words, actions, 
„16. iS &c. 1, 35. in our eyes, 2 
Cratippus, who he was, 1, 1. hands, &. ibid. conſiſts in 
2, 2. three things, ibid. 
Cruelty moſt contrary to na- Decorum of the poets, 1.28. 
ture, 2, 11. Defending more laudable than 


Cunning far from true wiſdom, _ to 


L N D E X. 


to accuſe, 2 14. to defend a 
guilty perſon lawfal, ibid. 
Define; the ſubje& of a diſ- 


- courſe ought to be defined 


- at the beginning, 1, 2. 
Deliberation, five heads of it, 
1, 3. in ſome caſes ſinful, 3, 
4, 3, &c. 


Demetrius Phalereus, who he 


was, 1, 1. blames Pericles, 


2, 17. 
Demetrius forſaken by the Ma- 
" cedonians, 2, 2. 

Demeſthenes a hearer of Plato, 
1, I. at what age he began 
his ſtudy, 2, 13. | 

Defire of riches, &c. ſee Ava- 
rice, Ambition. 

Deſpiſing different from having 

au ill opinion of, 2, 10. 

Diceerchus's book about the 
deſtruction of men, 2, 5. 

Pifficult ſubjeas, ſee Study. 

- Difficulty makes a thing 
more honourable, 1, 19. 

Diogenes and Antipater diſpute, 
3, 12, 13. 

Dion taught by Plate, 1, 44. 


Dionyſius the Sicilian tyrant, 2, 


. a wandering traveller, 
1, 16, 
Diſcourſe; variety in mens ways 
of it, 1, 3% not to be dreſſed 
up with Greek expreſſions, 
1, 31. of two ſorts, 1, 37. 2, 
14. common diſcourſe ſhould 
be eaſy, &c ibid. free from 
' paſſion, &c. 1, 38. ſhould be 
agreeable to the ſubject we 
diſcourſe upon, 1, 37, 42. 
Diſputing of two ſorts, by rea- 
| (bn and by force, 1, 11. 
Diſſimulation ſhould be exclud- 
el. 3,15. 

Diviſion ſhould take in the 
whole matter divided, 1, 3. 
Dalus malus, what, 3, 14. pu- 
-niſhed by the civil laws, 3, 

] 5+ 


Donations to the people, when 
a lowable, 2, 16, 17. 
Doubt; we ſhould do no- 
thing, of which we doubt 
whether it is honeſt or not, 
1, 9. in caſe of doubt aſk 
experienced mens advice, 1,. 
41. 
Duties; the whole ſub'e& of 
them conſiſts of two parts, 1, 
3. middle and perfect ones, 
ibid. 3, 3, 4. incumbent. on 
us in every part of our lives, 
1, 2. greater ones to take, 
place before leſs, 1, 10. Du- 
ty to parents adorns a young, 
man, 2, 13. 


E. 


EA of youth a laud- 
LE able employment, 1, 42. 
makes many uſeful men, &c. 


I, 44+ | 

Effeminacy to be avoided, 1, 4, 
its ſignification, 1, 30. ſes 
Nic eneſs. = 

Eloquence preferable to acute 
thinking, 1, 44. its great 
force, &c. 2, 14. its downtal 
in Rome, 2, 19. gives one op- 


portunities of obliging many, 


ibid, 

Enemies by the old Romans 
called ſtrangers, 1, 12. Juſ- 
tice to be kept towards 
them, 1,11, 12. 3, 29. Dif- 
ference of carriage to be ob- 
ſerved toward them, 1, 12. 
none to be reckoned ene- 
mies, but who take up arms 
againſt the ſtate, 1, 25. 

Ennius, I, 8, 16. 


Epicurus ruins all virtue, 1, 2. 


3, 33» makes happineſs con- 
{it in pleaſure, 3, 33. en- 
deayours to bring himſelf 
off, but in vain, 168i. 
Eitate, how to be gotten, het- 
tered, &:. 1, 26. 2, 24, 25. 
| it 
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it is a ſcandal to ruin it by 
negle&, 2, 18. what the beſt, 
that can be left to 4 ſon, 1, 


33+ 
Evenneſs of temper a part of 
- courage, 1, 26. 

Evils, the leaſt to be choſen, 3, 
1, 28, 29. thoſe of body and 
fortune leſs than thoſe of the 

| foul, 3, 5. 

Euripides's Pheniſſe, 3, 21. 

Evlatia, what it ſignifies, 1, 
40. 

Exacting to be avoided in deal. 
ing with others, 2, 18. 

Exerciſe requiſite to make men 

rfect, 1, 18. 

Extraordinary things move ad- 

miration, 2, 10. 


F. 


„Fabius Labes's trick, 1, 10. 
Fab. Maximus his wiſe de- 
laying, 1, 24. his ſubtilty and 
cunning, 1, 30, | 
Fabricius's juſtice, 1, 13. 3, 4, 


22. 

Faith the foundation of juſtice, 
1, 7. ſet up in the capitol 
next to Jupiter, 3, 29. to be 
kept with enemies, 161d. ſee 
Oaths. 

Fathers often followed in 
courſe of life by their ſons, 
1, 32. Rules to be obſerved 
in imitating them, I, 33. 
whether to be accuſed. by 
their ſons, ſhould they plot 
againſt the ſtate, 3, 23. 
Fear one cauſe of injuſtice, 1, 

7. Promiſes made through 
fear not binding, 1, 10. an 

_ improper way of gettin 
men to be of our ſide ;, an 
the ill conſequences of it, 2, 


7, 8. 


Fecial law of the Remany, 1, 11. 


3» 29» 

Fides derived by the Stoics, 1, 
7. Ex fide bona, a form in 
law, 3, 17. 

Fighting, when laudable, 1, 23. 

Fimbria judge in a caſe, 3, 19. 

Flatteries to be avoided, 1, 26, 
' Eſtates got by flattery, ſcan- 
dalous, 3, 18. 

Force and fraud, the two ways 
of injuring men; the latter 
more odious, 1, 13. a cou- 
rageous man cannot be 
forced, 3, 31. 

Forms in judgment, 3, 15. the 
general form or rule, 3. 5. 
Fortune muſt yield to nature, 
1, 33+ her inflaence upon the 
good orill ſucceſs of actions, 
2, 6. Seditions will never be 
wanting while men hope to 
make their fortunes by them, 
2,8. to be tranſported with 
good or ill fortune ſhews a 

mean ſpirit, 1, 26. 

Freedom, wherein it conſiſts, 
I, 20. 

Fretfulneſs upon unſeaſonable 
viſats, &c. to be ayoided, 1, 
25. 

Friends neceſſary for all, 2, 8. 
all common among friends, 

1, 16. the counſel of friends 
ſhould be aſked, 1, 26. Men 
are born for their friends, as 
well as themſelves, 1, 8. 
Corrections, counſel, &c, 
due among friends, 1, 17. 
How much may be done for 
the ſake of a friend, 3, 10. 
Damon and Pyihias two 
friends, ibid. Cloſeneſs of 
union between friends, 1, 17. 

Friendſhip makes many be- 
come one, I, 17. is cement- 
ed by likeneſs of manners, 
ibid. to be broken off by lit- 
tle and little, 1, 33» 

GAIT 


j 1 


G. 


AIT ſhould not be too 


ſlow, &c. 1, 36. 
Generals of the Romans deliver- 
ed to their enemies, 3, 30. 

Genius, ſee Nature. 

Geometricians method, 3, 7. 

Centeel jeſts, 1, 29. Carriage, 
„ 

Glo y made up of three ingre- 
dients, 2, 9. Cicero wrote 
two books ahout it, 167d. 
muſt be uſed with diſcreti- 
on; and what the ſhorteſt 
way to it, 2, 12, 13. not to 
be gotten by counterfeit, 2, 
12. but by juſtice, 2, 13. can- 
not be durable unleſs found- 
ed upon virtue, 2, 20. incon- 
ſiſtent with wickedneſs, 3, 


2%. 

Gods, duties to them to be 

performed firſt, 1, 45. how 
their favour may be pro- 
cured, 2, 3. they never hurt, 
ibid. are never angry, 3, 28, 
29. 

Good fortune; it is a ſign of 
a low ſpirit to be tranſport- 
ed with it, 1, 26. 

Good men ſo called from juſ- 

" Mice; 1, 7. 2, 11. who, 3; 15, 


1 very hard to be found, 
1b 


d. it is always profitable 
to be one, ibid. Good men 
deſire honeſty, not ſecrecy, 


359. | 
Good-will, ſee Love. | 
Government of a itate like the 
office of a guardian, 1, 25. 
the ſeveral duties of thoſe 
that govern, 2, 21, &c. 
Gownſmen as uſeful as ſoldiers, 
0, 3%, 24. a 
Gracchus father of the two 
Gracchi, 2, 12. his ſons juſtly 


Alain, ibid. ruined by their le- 


_ yelling principles, 2, 23. 


Gratidianus, 3, 16, 20. 

Gratitude a moſt neceſſary du- 
tv, in which we ſhould imi- 
tate fruitful fields, 1, 15. all 
people hate one that is not 
grateful, 2, 18. 

Greatneſs of ſoul natural to 
man, 1, 4. what it appears 
in, 1, 5. inclines men to am- 
bition, 1, 8. 19. is often too 
hot, 1, 15. uſually made moſt 
account of in the world, 1, 
18. neceflary for ſtateſmen 
more than philoſophers, 1, 
20. its deſcription, and how 
it differs from greatneſs of 
- vnderſtanding, 1, 23. ſeen 
even in a retired life, 1, 26. 
is ſavageneſs, if not accom- 
Panied with juſtice, 1, 44. ſee 
Co rage. 

Greek and Latin to be joined, 
1, 1. to bring Gree into diſ- 
courſe, ridiculous, 1, 21. 

Gui'ty peri'ons may ſometimes 
be defended, 2, 14. 

Gyges's ring, 3, 9, 19. 


H. 


FT Annibal cruel, t, 12. ſends 
ten to Rene after the fight 
at Cannæ, 1, 13. 3, 32. 
Haſtineſs in giving aſſent, 2- 
fault in the ſearch of truth, 
1, 7. the N ſhould not 
through haſte out run rea- 
ſon, 1, 29. 
Hate able to ruin the greateſt 
power, 2, 7, 8. Wt 
Haughtineſs in proſperity to be 
avoided, 1, 26. 
Health how to be preſerved, 2. 


* , 
Hecaton the Rhcdian, 3, 15, 21. 
Help; not to help the injured: 
if we can, is injultice, 1, 7. 
Hercules ſees two ways, 1, 3%is 
placed among the Gods, 3, 5. 
Herillus 


Herillu- | 

 Hewodetur the hiſtorian, 2, 12. 

Hgſiad's rule, 1, 18. 

Hire; the worſt means of 
winning men to our fide, 2, 
6 


loded, 1, 2. 


| Honeftum, whence it reſults, 1, 
3 in itſelf, ibid. 
would make the world in 
love with it could it be ſeen, 
1, 5-ſhews-itſelf by its Own 
brightneſs, 1, 9. entitles a 
man to our liberality, 1, 14, 
15. 2, 20. more eſpecially 
deſerves our ſtudy, 2, 3. na- 
turally pleaſeth men, 2, 9. 
is the ſame with profit, 3, 
3, 7, 8, &c. honeſt man, 
who, 3, 1 
9 thedefre of it tempts 
men to injuſtice, 3,-20. 


Hortenſius Adile, a, 15. uſes a 


falſe will, 3, 18. | 
Hoſpitality to. be kept by great 
men, 1, 39. praiſed deſerved- 
ly by Theaphraſtus, 2, 18. 
. Heftis, its ſitnification among 
the old Romans, 1, 12+ 
Hot coanſels and deſigns pre- 
ferred by ſome, 1, 24. 
- Houſe ;' of what ſort becomes 
- a great man, 1, 39- the maſ- 
- ter ſhould be an honour to 
his houſe, ibid. 2 
rund requiſite in proſperi- 
ty, 1, 26. 
Humours, ſee Nature. 
: — 8 40 manly recreation, 


1, 29. | 
' Hypocriſy ſhould be baniſhed 
* of the world, 3, 14. 


I. 


Tyfung, in what kind and 

J degree allow able, 1, 29. 

Inheritance, the beſt a father 
can leave to his ſon, is the 


lame of his virtues, 1, 33 · 


Injuries, two ways of doing 
them, 1, 13. injuring others 
moſt contrary to nature, 3, 


"Ss 

Injuſtice of two ſorts, and the 
cauſes of each, 1, Þ 8, 9. the 
greateſt which is done under 
the maſk of honeſty, 1, 13. 

Innocent perſons never to be 
accuſed, 2, 14. 

Intereſt draws one way, and 
honeſty another, 1, 3. no 
baſe thing can be any one's 
intereſt, 3, 19. ſhould be 

- meaſured by juſtice, 3, 21. 

Ifecrates contrary to Ariflatle, 
1 ts 

Judges duty, 2, 14. 

Juſtice the moſt ſplendid vir- 
tue, 1, 7. makes men be 
called good, ibid. 2, 11. the 
duties of it, 1, 7. is altered 

upon an alteration of the cir- 
cumitances, 1, 10. to be kept 
toward thoſe that have in- 
jured us, and enemies, 1, 11. 
toward the meaneſt, ſuch as 
ſlaves, 1, 13. is the only 
way of obtaining our ends, 
2, 3. makes men truſt us 
more than prudence, 2, 9. 
no man juſt, who is afraid 
of death, &c. 2, 11. Juſtice 
gets us all the three ingredi- 
ents of glory, ibid. is neceſ- 
ſary for all men, even pi- 
rates, 2, 11. Kings were at 
firſt choſe, and laws made 

for the ſake of it, 2, 12. no 
credit can be laſting, that is 
not built upon it, 2, 20. is the 

queen of all virtues, 3, 6. 
nothing profitable that is 
contrary to it, 3, 22, &c. 


K. 


| Indneſſes . ſhould be done 
to honeſt rather than 
great 


IN EX. 


great men, 2, 20. not to be 
done to one, by injuring 
another, 1d. ſer Benefits. 

Kings formerly choſen for their 
juſtice, 2, 12. No faith in 
caſe of a kingdom, 1, 8. 
Juſtice violated for a king- 
dom, 3, 21. many treache- 

Tous, and but few faithful 
to kings, i6:d. 

Knowledge, how deſired, &c, 
by men, 1, 4, 6. muſt give 
place to action, I, 43. is 
a barren accompliſhment, 
without juſtice, 1, 44. that 
of honeſty heſt, 2, 2, 3. 3, 2. 

Knavery to be avoided, 2, 3: 
ſew actions wholly free 
from it, 3, 15. See Dolus 
malus. 


L. 


Acedaa moni ans. Plato's obſer- 
vation of them, 1, 19. 
rained by Epaminendat, 1, 
24. forſaken by their allies, 
2, 7. Murder their king Agts, 
&c. Læteriut's law, 23, 15. 

Language. fee Diſcourſe, 

Largi, of two forts, 2, 16. 

Latin to be joined with Greef, 
I, 1. 

Laws, a malicious interpreta- 
tion of them a means of 
rogue ry, 1. 10. punih offen- 
ders according to juſtice, 1, 
25, why firſt invented, 2, 
12. uſe the ſame language to 
all conditions, % the 
knowledge ef them credlita- 
ble at Rome, 2, 19. gives a 
man opportunities of ob- 
liging, 157d. the end and de- 
ſign of them, 3, 5. how they 
root out frauds, 3, 17. the 
law of nations (different from 


that of particular cities, ibid. 
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Raman law taken from na- 
ture, and its excellence, ibid. 
Law of nature takes in all 
men, 3, 6. Law-:uits to be 
avoided, 2, 13, 

Learners how beſt corrected, 
1, 41. 

Leatning, who may be allowed 
to give themſelves up to th? 
ſtudy of it, 1, 29. is a pica- 
ſure, not a labour, 2, 2. 

Letters, how to be expreſſed, 
1. 37. 

Level ing eſtates deftruQive, 
&c. 2, 21, &c. 

Liberality, three cautions to he 

obhſerved in it. 1, 14. 2. 25. 
muſt be governed by jullice, 
ibid. to give to one what. i3 
taien from another not li- 
berality, ibid. to whom it 
ſhould be moſt ſhewn, 1, 
15, 18. 2, 18, 20. moves the 
people's love, 2, 9, 18. con- 
liſts in doing kindneſſes ei- 
ther by money or labour, 
the latter preferable, 2, 15. 
has got no bottom, 161. 
how the liberal diſpoſe of 
their money, 2, 16. 

Liberty ought to be moſt of alt 
contended for, 1, 29. where- 
in it conſiſts, ibid, bites 
deeper after ſhe has been 
chained, 2, 7. | 

Liſe of retirement, and that of 

- public huſineſs compared, 
V, 21. ſeveral men take ſe- 
veral ways of life, 1, 32. the 
aithcnity of chaſing a way of 
life, and what chiefly to be 
regaried in it, 1. 32, 33. 
ſhould not eaſily be chang- 
ed, 1 33. how ſuch change 
ſhowk be made, 107d. 

Little indecencies eſpecially to 
be avoided, 1; 40. in the 


a 
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leaſt things we obſerve what 
is becoming, 1, 41, 

Love of chemſelves and off- 
ſpring in ail animals, 1, 4 
Love a ſtronger motive to 
obedience than fear, 2, 7, 8. 
how to be gained of the 
people, 2, 9. by what we 
are to judge of mens love to 
ns, 1, 15. we ſhould do mont 
for thole, by whom we are 
loved moſt, ibid. general 
love, and that of friendſhip, 

+ . how far neceſſary, 2, 8. 
Lucullus magnificent in build- 

ig, 1, 39. 

4.ycur gus the lawgiver of Spar- 
4a, 1, 22. 

Lying abomir able, 1, 42. 3, 
14. ſhould be baniſhed from 
all commerce, 2, 15. is in- 

conſiſtent with the character 
of a good man, 3, 20. 

Lyſander enlarged the Spartan 
Empire, 1, 22. crafty, 1, 
' 3G. the Epiori baniſhed, 2, 


— — 
. Lyjs maſter of Fpaninendas, 
i, 44. 


M, 


1/7 4cedenians deſert Deine- 
trius, 2, 7. Paulus took 

the treaſure of MHacedon, 2, 
22. 

Magiſtrates duties, 1, 24, 25, 
24- 2, 21, &c. 

Mamercus put by the.conſul- 
ſhip, 2, 17. 

Man, how different ſrom 


brates, 1,4, 30. not horn for 


himſelf alone, 1, 4. all things 
on earth made for him, ſay 
the Stoics, ibid. we ſhould 
ſhew a reſpect for all men, 


i, 23. 36. and defire to be 


thought well of by them, 


ibid. ſome are men in name 
only, 1, 30, men may be al- 
lowed ſome ornargents ; but 
muſt avoid niceneſs, 1, 36. 
naturally love ſociety, 1, 43, 
44. do the molt goo and 
harm to one another, 2, 3, 
4, 5. to procure their love 
the chief of virtue, 2, 5. by 
what means they are drawn 
to be for us, 2,6. every man 
mould help any other be- 
caile he is a man, 3, 6. 

Manlius Luc. and Titus, 3, 31. 

Marius made conſul, &c. 3, 
20. 

Marius Gratidianas, 3, 16, 20. 

Marriage the cloſeſt bond of 
ſociety, 1, 17. 

Medes choſe the juſteſt mea 
kings, 2, 12. 

Merchandiſe, how far eredita- 
ble, 1, 42. 

Merchant of corn's caſe, 3. 12, 
13, 

Mcrus of the receiver to be 
con ſidz red in giving; of four 
ſorts, 1, 14. 

Melellus accuſed by Marius, 3, 
27% ani Africanus's diſſent, 
1, 25» 

Metr:dirus's opinion about 
happincſs. 3, 333 

Mile got great honour, 2, 17. 

Mind of man always in mo— 
tion, 1, 6. conſiſts in reaſon 
and appetite, 1, 28, 35. De- 

cency to be kept in its mo- 
tions, 1, 36. Filthineſs of 
tlie mind more loathſome 
than of the body, 3, 29. 


Moderation what, 1 40. is beſt 


ia mod things, 1, 36. 
Modeſy, Baſhſulneſs, &c. 1, 
27. the duties of them differ- 
ent from thoſe of juſtice, 1, 
28. forbids to do or name 
ſome things, 1, 35. the 


Cyrict 


1N 


Cynics argue againſt it, 567d. 

nothing virtuous or becom- 

ing without it, I, 41. ſets off 

eloquence, eſpecially in 
young men. 2, 14. 

Money; ſe Hire, Riches, &c, 
thoſe tried' with fire, who 
have withſtood its tempta- 
tions, 2, 14. how belt laid 
out, 2, 16, 17, 18. bad mo- 
ney ſhould not be put away, 
3, 23» 

Motives drawing men to fa- 
vour us, &c. 2, 6. 

Mum mi ur took: Corinth, &c. 2, 
22. 

Muſicians diſcover the leaſt 
faults in muſic, 1, 40, 41. 


N. 


Aſſca murthered 7. Grac- 
chus, 1, 22. | 

Nature ſhould he taken ſor 
guide, and then we cannot 
err, 1, 28. Pleaſures, &c. 
unworthy man's nature, 1, 
30. variety of mens parti- 
cular natures, ibid. every 
one ſhould follow his own 
nature, and: how. far, 1, 3t. 
nothing becoming that is 
contrary to it, d. its great 
influeuce on our actions, 
bid. has greater {way than 
fortune, 1, 33. directs. to 
mo.leſty, 1 35. is hoth an 
human and divine law. 3, 5. 
enjoins each; man to help 
another, 3, 6. always defires 
what is becoming, 3, 8. to 
live according to nature, the 
Steical chief good, 3, 3. 

Necem̃ty not the motive to ſo- 
ciety among men, I, 44. 

Niceneſs in carriage, I, 35. 
Preſs, &. 1, 36. 


* 


E 


Nola and Naples quarrel about 
their bounds, 1, 10. 

Non putaram, a fool's excuſes 
Ly 23. * 


O. 


ths given to ſoldiers, 7, 

II. Wat is to be conh- 
dered in oaths, 1, 13. 3, 2 
I am not tied by oath to a 
deceiver, 3, 28, 29. Oatiz 
is a religious aflirmation, 
&c. 3, 29 the ſacredneſs of 
them among the old Romans, 
3, 31. not eluded by ſhifts, 
I, 13. 3, 33. 

Obſcene jeiting, 1, 23, Talking 
diſcovers ill inclinations, &c. 
1, 35. 

Ohſcure ſubieds to be ne- 
glected, 1, 6. 

Otfence; a fear of giving of- 
fence, a cauſe of injuſtice, 1, 
9. 4 Cauſe of miſmanage- 
ment in civil and military 
affairs, 1, 24- it is the duty 
of moileſly not to give of- 
fence, 1, 28. nothing to be 
done, that may offend the 
eyes and ears. 1, 35» 

Offices a moſt uſetul and com- 


preheaſive ſubject, 1, 2. Jo 


2. who-have a-right to di 
courſe about them, 1, 2. 
Old age to be reverenced, x, 
34, 41. the duties of it, 1, 
34. | 
Opinion of the world concern- 
ing us not to be neglected, 1, 
23. 

Oratory and philoſophy to be 
joined, 1, 1. 

Order in cur words and ations, 
I, 49. 

Oreſtes gives a dinner to the 

people, 2, 17. 

Oz | 
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Og1ucti, 2. 5 

Other mens affairs appear 

_ ſmall to us, as things at a 
diſtfnce, 1, 9. we ſhould 
mind by others what is be- 
coming, 1, 42. we can ſoon- 
elt ſee faults in others, 17d. 

Own; every one to be kept in 
the enjoyment of his own, 
2, 22. oun intereſt how far 
to be regarded. 3, 5, 10. 


P. 


Pain racks and torments us, 
2, 10. not the greateſt evil, 


3, 29. 
Pazns ſhould be proportioned 
to what we are about, 1, 


39. 
Painters ſet their works out to 
be viewed, 1, 41. 

Punet;us, who he was, 1, 2. 
left his work about duties 
unfiniihed, 3, 2, 7. 

Particulars z nothing to be 
done for them, that is a da- 
maze to the public, 2, 21. 
ſhould not have intereſt ſe- 
parate from the public, 3, 6. 

Parts; men have ſeveral parts 
to be acted, 1; 30, 32, Parts 


of the body well fitted by 


nature, I, 38. 

Paſſion; injuries done in a 
paſſion leſs heinous than in 
cold blood, 1, 8. ould be 
governed by rcaſon, 1, 29, 
36, 39. 2, 5. diſturb both 
body and mind, 1, 29. to be 
Munned in diſcourie, 1, 38. 

nothing can be liked that is 
done in a paflion, ibid. 

Pauſan as, a St artan general, 
3, 22. | 


E X. 


Paullus had all the riches of 
Mace den, 2, 22. 
Pericles's anſwer to Sephecler, 
1, 40. is blamed by Flaleress, 
2, 17. 
People careſſed, &c. 2, 16. 
Peripatetics differ little from 
the Academics, 1, 1. 3, 4. 
have a riglit to treat about 
duties, 1, 2. require a me- 
Ciocrity, and ſay, anger was 
given us to good purpoſes, 
1, 25. theirs a moſt noble 
and ancient philoſophy, 2, 


Per;ury ; when a man is guil- 


ty of it, 3, 29. 

Phaetin. 3» 25. 

Phalar 1s, 2, 7. 3, 6. 

Philip of Maceden, above his 
ſon in good-nature, 1, 26. 
a'tviſes his ſon to ſpeak 
kindly to the people, 2, 14. 
rebukes him for giving them 
money, 2, 15. : 

Philip's harangues in his tri- 
bun-<ſhip, 2, 21. his ill coun- 
CU, 3, 13 

Philoſophers unjuſt in minding 
only their ſtudies, 1, 9. re- 
linquifh the public, 16d. 
their method of rooting out 

frauds, 3, 17. none may 
aſſume that name, without 
giving rules about duty, 1, 2. 
their ſtudy commended, 2, 
2. Philoſophy a comfort in 
affliction, 2, 1, 2. a rich 
and plentiful ſoil, 3, 2. tl. 
meaning of the word, 2, 2. 

Pirates ought to have no faith 
kept with them, 3, 29. cat» 
not be without juſtice, 2, 17. 

Place, its influence on our ac- 
tions, I. 40. | 

Plate might have made an ex- 
cellent orator, 1, 1. his ſay. 
ing, that men are not born 


* 


\ 
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for themſelves only, 1, 7. 


his miſtake about the philo- 
ſopt.ers, 1, 9. his two rules 
about government, 1, 25. 
his ſaying about ambition, 
ibid. his excellent ſaying 
about prudence, 1, 19. his 
fable of Gyges, 3, 9. 

Plays and recreations, how far 
allowable, 1, 29. Play at 
even and odd, &c. 3, 19. 

Players chuſe the parts fitteſt 
for them, 1, 31. their re- 
ſpect to modeſty, 1, 35. 

Pleaſures of body beneath a 
man, 1, 30. 

Pleaſ. res are alluring miſtreſ- 
ſes, 2, 10. are contrary to 
honeſty, 3, 33. may ſerve to 
give a reliſh to action, ibid, 
1.0::1d not be regarded in 
eating, &c. I, 30. 

Poetical decorum, 1, 28, Poets 
ſet their works out to be 
viewed, 1, 41. 

'lybius the hiſtorian, 3, 32. 

TP Sext. a geometrician, 
I, 


Pimpey the Great, his ſaying to 


Cicero, 1, 20. his party un- 


ſucceſsful, 2, 13. his mag- 


nificent ſhews to the people, 
2. 16. 

Pomponius the tribune, 3. 31. 

Pontius C. tlie Samnite, 2, 21. 

Pep ilius a Raman commander, 
„ 

Pop ular expreſſions to be uſed, 

2, 10. 

Power; the deſire of it draws 
men to injuſtice, 3, 21. 

Practice neceſſary to perfect a 
man in virtue, 1, 18. 

Precepts infvfficient without 

__ exerciſe, ibid. | 

Preſent things moſt acceptable 
for a time, 2, 17. 

Pride in proſperity to be avoid- 
ed, 1, 26. | 


Private men ſhould he kept In 
their eſtates, 2, 21. 

Prodigal, who, 2, 16. 

Profit the ſame with honeſty, 
2, 3. 3» 3, 7, 12, &c. moves 
all men, 3, 8, 28. the ap- 
pearance of it makes men 
act contrary to duty, 3, 11. 
ought to be rejected, ibid. 
every thing honeſt profit a- 
ble, and every thing profit- 
able honeſt, 3, 8. 

Promiſes not always obliging, 
I, 10. 3, 24, 25. 


: Propeity, its original, 1, 7. 


Prudence; the duties reſult- 
ing from, 1, 5. conſiſts in 
tbe knouledge of truth, and 
is moſt natural to man, 1, 
6. of but little worth uith- 
out ju ice, 1, 43. different 
from craſt, 1, 19. 2, 3. 3, 
17. a definition of it, 1, 43. 
makes men con fide in us, if 
joined, &c. 2, 90: 

Public officers ſhould be free 
from j'aflion, &c. 1, 20. 28. 
mould ſee that what they 
un ertake be honeſt, 157. 
remember Plate's two rules, 
1, 25. a deſcription of a 
good one, ibid. ſhould be 
courteors, afiable, &c. 151d. 
do the br:veſt actions, 1, 

26. ſFonld guard their eyes 
as weil as hands, 1, 40. not 
to be refiſted, 1, 41. public 
and private life compared, 
I, 21. 

Puniſhments, rules to be ob- 
ſerved about them, 1, 15. if 
ſome efcape them, others 

grow more inſolent, 2, 8. 

Pyrrho can give no rules about 
duty, T, 2. 2,2. 

Pyrr us, his ſpeech upon giving 
up the pnſoners, 1, 12. a 
deſerter offers to poiſon 
him, I, 13. 3522. | g 
| | Pyihageras 
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Pythagorat, 1, 17, 30. 
Badia,, a banker, &c. 3, 14. 


R. 


Aſhneſs in giving up our 
aſſent to be avoided, 1, 

6. 2, 2. in aur actions, 1, 
8 
eaſon ou 


verning 


to be the go- 
ulty in man, 1, 


Rebukes. in friendſhip, 1,.17. 
See Chiding. 

Regularity, ee Uniformity. 

Regulus taken by the Cartha- 
ginians; &c. 1 3. 3, 26, &c. 

Relations ſhould he conſidlered 
before other people, 1, 14, 

3 16. 

Republic; Cicers wrote. ſix 
books about it, 2, 17. 
Reſped ſhould be had for. all 

men, 1, 23. eſpecially thoſe 
we: converſe with, 1, 35, 
36. 38. 
Retired people do very noble 
things, 1, 26. See Life. 
Nevenge maſt be kept within 
bounds, 1, 11. 


Rhetoric maſters over- run all, 


I, 36. i 
Riches why deſired, 1, 8. it is 
not enough to get, umeſs one 
know how to uſe them, 2, 
12. neither to be kept too 
cloſe, nor too open, 2, 15. 
the beſt fruit of them, 2, 16. 
are too mach refpected, 2, 
20. to be got not for our- 
felves alone, &c. 3, 15. are 
not profitable, if accompa- 
nied with infamy, 3, 22. See 
Avarice, Liberality. 


Romans famous for courage, , 


38. their ancient juſtice and 
kindneſs to allies when 
changed, 2, 8. ruined by ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion, ibid. 


Romulus did ill, in killing Rea 
Mus, 3, 10. 
9/cius Amerinus defended. by 
Cicero, 2, 14. 

Rule; the deſire of it natural 
to men, 1, 4. general rule 
or meaſure, 3,5. 

Rutilius had the name of an 
honeſt man, Kc. 2, 13, 
Scholar of Panælius, 3, 2. 


S. 


Alanis famous for a victo- 

— ry, I, 22. 

Salmaces, 1, 18. 

Scævola gives more than was. 

- aſked for an eſtate, 3, 15, 
Pontifex max. 3, 17. 

Seeptics; their opinion, 2, 2. 

Secrecy, nothing to be com- 
mitted out of hopes of it, 3, 
3. U, &c; 

Self- love keeps men from ſee- 
ing their duty, 1, 9, Na- 
ture allows a man to love 
himſelf firſt, 3, 5, 10. but 
not to injure others for the 
ſake of ſelf, ibid. 3, 6. 

Seller, bound to tell the faults 
of his goods, 3, 12, 13, &c, 
ſhould ' uſe no arts to en- 
hance their price, 3, 15. 

Serious things to be handled 
ſerioully, 1, 37, 40. 

Shews to the people; how far 
allowable, 2, 16, 17. 


Sincerity agreeable to man's 


nature, 1, 4. 

Singing openiy a great rude- 
neſs, 1, 40. 

Slaves how to be dealt with, r, 
13. 2, 7. Tricks in felling 
them puniſhed, 3. 14. 

Society: The principles, ſorts, 

and degrees of it, 1, 16, 17. 
nothing that men ſhould be 
more concerned for, 1, 43— 
man by nature ſociable, 1.44. 

| Neceflity 
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Neceſſity not the motive to 
ſociety, ibid. Duties of it 

of ſeveral degrees, in what 
order to be performed, 1, 
43. Univerſal ſociety of 
what nature, 3, 12. 

Socrates facetious and droling, 
1, 30. of extraordinary vir- 
tues, 1, 14. his ſnorteſt cut 
to glory, 2, 12, 13. uſe(l to 
curſe thoſe that ſeparate 

rofit and honeſty, 3, 3. 

Solon, Athenian lawgiver, 1, 21. 
his craſt, 1, 30. 

Sons ſhould live as becomes 
the narme of their anceſtors, 
1, 22, 23. do not bathe with 
their fathers, 1, 35. 

Loa, 1, 43. 

S»phacles the tragedian, 1, 40. 

Sotl's fun&tions more noble 
than the body's 2, 13. 

Speech, /ze Diſcourſe. 

State, how to be ſupported, 2, 
7, 8. 3, 22. 8 

Stiles of eloquence and philo- 
ſophy to be both cultivated, 


I, I, 


$toics; Cicero follows them in 


this book, 1, 2. great ad- 
mirers of derivations, 1, 8. 
their chief good, &c. 3, 3. 
Strangers duties in a place, 1, 
34. a difference to be made 
between them, 1, 41. ſhould 
not be forbid a city, 3, 11. 
$tu.lv not to be ſpent upon 
obſcure and difficult ſub- 


jeas, 1, 7. the end of it, 


ibid. ſhould give place to ac- 


tion, 1, 4, 6, 43, 44, 45+ 
Subjett of a diſcourſe muſt he 


firſt explained, 1, 2. differ- 


ent ſubjects require differ- 

ent ways of expreſſion, 2, 

10. $ GL 

Subjects of common diſcourſe, 
„ 37. | 

Sulpitias an aſtronomer, I, . 


an orator accuſes Norbanus, 
2, 14. 

Srmmam jus ſumma injuria, 1, 
10, 

Swearing upon one's conſci- 
ence, 3, 19. my tongue 
ſwore, but, &c. 3, 29. 

Sylla [Lucius's] inhuman vice 
tory, 2, 8. 1. 

Sy/la, [ Pub.) Kinſman to the 
former, ibid. 


T. 

Aking away what is ano» 
ther's, a breach of juſ- 
tice, 1, 7. moſt contrary to 
nature, 3, 5, 6. taking away 
from one and giving to ano- 
ther, no liberality, 1, 14. no 
good man will take from 


another to enrich himſelf, 3, 


19, 

Talk, ſee Diſcourſe, 

Taxes, the people not to be 
burthened with them, 2, 21. 
Tax-gatherers hated, 1, 42. 

Ten men ſent hy Hannibal to 
Rome, &c. 1, 13. 3, 32. 

Temperance, 1, 5. the duties 
of it muſt not always give 
place to thoſe of juſtice, 1, 
45. and ſobriety adorn a 
young man, 3, 13. nothing 
profitable that is contrary to 
it, 3, 33- 

Tenths paid to the Gods, 2, 
17. 

Terence's Chremes, 1, 0. 

Thebe wiſe of tyrant Alexan- 
der, 2, 7. 

Themiſt:cles, 1, 22. his opini- 
on about marrying a daugh- 
ter, 2. 20 his propoſal to 

the Athenians, 2, 11. 

Theoptraftus, 1, I. his book 
about riches, 2, 16.. praiſes 
hoſpitality, 2, 18. 

Theſeus's wiſh granted by Nep 
tune, I, 10. 3, 25. 


Thieves 
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Thieves cannot ſubſiſt without 
juſtice, 2, 11. 

Thinking: The end of it, 1, 6. 
a good man will not think 
what he is aſhamed ſhould 
be known, 3, 19. 

Thracians branded, 2, 7. 

Time and 
good or bad, 1, 40. 

Trades, which creditable, &c. 
I, 42. Tradeſmen ſhould 
avoid lying, 1, 42. be juſt, 
2, I 1. 

Treachery, &c. contrary to 
reaſon, 3, 17. 

Truce for thirty days, 1, 10. 

Truſt: How men are induced 
to truſt us, 2, 9. Truſts not 
always to be reftored, 3, 25. 

Truth': The love of it natural 
to man, 1, 4, 30. two faults 
in _ of it to be avoided, 
1. . 

Tyrants generally come to ill 
end, 2, 7. to kill them 
counted glorious among the 
Romans, 3, 4. are enemies 


of human ſociety, 3, 6. lead 


miſerable lives, 3, 21. 
U. V. 


Auals: Pleaſure ſhould 
not be regarded in it, 1, 


30. 

Viriathus, the Lyſitanian rob- 
ber, 2, 11. 

Virtue alone, or at leaſt chiefly 
defireable, 1, 2. 3, 7. Vir- 
tues all connected, 1. f. 2, 
10. forces us to love the 
perſons that poſſeſs.it, 1, 17. 
2,9. its principal. office to 
procure the love of men, 2, 
5. conſiſts in three things, 
ih. moves mens admiration, 
2. 10. when it appears with 
ereateſt ſplendor, 814. ſcotns 


lace make actions 


affinity with pleaſure, 3, 33. 
er Honeſty, 

Ulyſſes of a temper to undergo 
any thing, 1, 31. would 
8 avoided the war, 3, 
20. 

Unable: Thoſe who are una- 
ble to exerciſe ſome virtues, 
ſhould take the more care 
to get others, 1, 33. 

. . men hated by all, 
2, 18. 

Uniformity of life, whence it 
ariſes, 1, 31, 40, Is moſt 
becoming, id. 

Unjuſt: Thoſe who ſpend their 
lives in contemplation are 
fo, 1, 9. and thoſe who 
mind no boiy's buſineſs but 
their own, ibid. 

Voice ſhould be clear and har- 
monio'!s. &c. 1. 37. 

Voluntary: No true virtue, 
that is not ſo, 1, 9. 

Uſarers hated, 1, 42. Cate's 
opinion of uſury, 2, 25. 


W. 


Ant: We ſhould be moſt 
liberal to thoſe that 
2 moſt, &c. 1, 15. 2, 
18. | 
War: Laws of it to be obſerv- 
ed, 1, 11, 3, 29. may be 
undertaken ; but it muſt be 
for the ſake of peace, 1, 11, 
23. the management of it 
leſs glorious than civil pre- 
dence. 1, 22. Courage in it 
recommends a young man, 


2, 13. 

Ways two, of pleaſure and vir- 
tue, 1, 32. 

Wicked: To be ſo, never pro- 
fitable, 3, 15. 

Will forged of Minutius Baſi- 
lius, &c. 3, 18. 


Wing 
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Wing of horſe, 2, 13. Aenocrates the ſevereſt philo- 
Wiſdom, which the chief, 1, ſopher, 1, 30. 
43. the definition and com— AYenophon's Occonomics tranſlat- 
mendation of it, 2, 2. to be ed by Cicere, 2, 24. 
often with wiſe men, re- 
commends a young man, 2, 


13. a Wiſe man not wiſe for Y. 
2 nen mee Oung men: The duties of 
Work-houſe can have nothing V them, 1, 34. how they 


genteel in it, 1, 42. ſhould make themſelves ta- 
World: We ſhould endeavour ken notice of in the world, 2, 

to be well thought of by all 13. are not envied, but ra- 

the world, 1, 28, ther encouraged, ibid. 


X. Z. 


Ant hip pus the Lacedænuni- Eno holds virtue to be the 
£A- 22 Z 


only good, 3, 8. 
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